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NUMISMATIC CHRONICLE. 


I. 

ON COINS OP NIKIVA, TERME88U8. ETC. 

[SMd Mora tba Nsmismak Soeiotj, A{irU KUt, ItU.] 

Sir, 

I BAVR inoch pleftsore in b«ibre the Numie- 
mtttic Sodety this eraiing, copies, in guita ptrcAa, of two 
very carious coins Istely soquiied by the British hCnseum; 
the first of which bears the name on it of tlie celebrated 
eity of Nmeveb. 

Though extremely rare, it is not act^y imiquo—a 
rimilar coin having been deeoribed by M. Sestini. 

The obverse bears tho bust of die Bmperor Tn^an with 
the legend IMP. TRAIAN. CAE. AVG. GER. The reverse, 
on eagle with expanded wings between military standards, 
and the legend COL. AVO. FEU. NINI. OLAV. 

There is no rcssoa to doubt that the coin moat have 
been struck to oommemomto tho fbundation of a Roman 
colony at this place by the Emperor Claudius, who founded 
many similAr colonies in many parts of the East More* 
over, this view is confirmed by the existence of another 
vouxix. n 
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coin of tho time of Maximinu*, vith the bimt of the Eiu* 
pcror on the obverse and the legend /MP. MAXlMiNVS; 
aud tho reverse, a naked man holding an object rceernbling 
a ball’s head in his left-hand, and with the legend COL. 
NJNIVA • CLAVD.* 

From these eoins we gather two important facta, first, that 
Um new city was called ffutha Clauli<tpolui and secondly, 
tiMt coins were struck as late as A.n. Sestini, indeed, 
who has published this c^, tram Uto museum of the 
Baron do Chaudoir, states that other coins have been dis¬ 
covered belonging to t])e Emperors Severus, Alexander, 
and Oordianos Pins, and to the Empress Mammaea. If this 
be true, thorn must have been coins as late as a.d. 244. 

It is curious, that we have no notice in history of the 
actual name of ClaudiopoUs j bat apart from tho evidenoe 
of the coins, wo know tliat Niniva was a place of import¬ 
ance daring tho early pnit of tho Homan Empire. Thus 
Taeitus, in describing tlie march of C. Cassius, who had 
been appointed by the Emperor Claudius to escort 
Meberdates, the new King, to Partbia, states," Sed capta in 
transita orbs Ninos, vetustissima sodee A«yriac, et Arbcla, 
castellum iniigne famd, quod postreroo inter Darium 
atque Alexandrum praelio Persarum illio opes ooncideraiit” 
(Annal xii. 18}} and even so late a writer as Ammiauus 
twice mentioos this ancient city: first, in his account of 
CoQBtantiui in a.n. 850, where be calls it “ Ninivo Adia- 
benae ingens ctvitas’'; and secondly, in a.i>. 868, where 
he says in "hie Adiabeud Ninus ost civitas quod olim 
Penidis regna possidorat, uonicn Nini potentissimi Se- 
miramidia Mariti dedarans.” 


' The nsksd figure may bo ibot of either Biloous, or of the 
god Luaue, who w« veoeretod at Oarrbo. 
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It would be T«r/ iatetcstang, were it poetible sow to 
detonnine which of the two groat mounde of Koyunjik, or 
Nimnid, U the spot which in the fourtli oentor^ of our 
era bore the name of Ninereh. I fear, however, that it 
ie inpoMiblo to establUh koj oerUint/ os this point. 1 
believe that moat of the Roman remains lieve been fonnd 
in that of Nimi-ud, and among these majr espeoUll)' be 
noticed a hoard of Roman silver imperial coins ranging in 
dates between a.u. 74 and a.d. 201; with tliese were also 
found a number of terra-cotta flgures and lamps. The 
emus, indeed, may easily have been buried, os has been 
snggeated by Mr. Stuart Poole, by a Roman soldier, during 
the second expedition undertaken by Sevens sgainst the 
Arabs of Mesopotamia (a.d. 202), or during the Porthion 
war, whiclt was carried on by the ume emperor. 

The other coin to which I shall call the attention of 
the society is one of great interest, and I bdieve, nnu|ue. 
It is an autonomous coin of the town of Termessua, in 
Pisidia, and has been only lately brought to this country. 
The history of tho discovery is not known, so far as I am 
aware; but Uie coin bsa been sent to England by Mr. 
Finlay, of Athens, under cover to his flrieud, Mr. Stuart 
Poole, of the Britisli Museum. To the kindness of tho 
latter gentleman, the Society is indebted for the exhibition 
of tbs cast now on the table. Mr. Finlay procured it from 
M. Achillos Postolacca, who sent with it a i>aper containing 
the inscription, as bo bad rood it, to tlie foUowing’effect t— 

Otv .—Bssnlod hssd of Zsiu Solymsus to right T6P>llC* 
CeON. bdow e. 

Asp.—W ith an olive wroatb, 6A6Y06PA *r6PMlICCe 11 
TO KAHOrC eXOVCA. 

As this, however, would not moko sense, it was sug- 
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gestcd that possibly tbs inBcriptioa mi^ht bare been 
ooDtmcted, sad tbst it bsd been originally 

(H) 6A6YeEPA <nOAl8) TePMHCCeoN H TO(VC) 
KAHOYC 6X0YCA. 

K^OYC being the Doric form for K^pvs, the cease 
being " which bas the gnardianship of the sacred enclo« 
sures, i#., for Urn public gamo,” etc. I confess, however, 
that I am doubtful of this explanation, as I am not aware 
of any reason for this appearnnoo of the Doric dialect in 
Fiaidja. 

While 1 am writing, another, and Z ventore to think 
mioeh better, explanation hoa been sent, by Colonel licake, 
in a note to my ooUeagne, Mr. Bnrgon, a cast haring 
been sent to him by Mr. Poole, at Mr. Finlay's request. 
Cokmel Leake writca as follows 

"The coin ia of copper (sise 7). The obverse has the 
usual head of Jupiter Solymeus ns well ns the O below it, 
which is found on other coins of Termessus, sometimes on 
both sides, and whidt stands in need of explnnatioa. But 
the rererse of the coin is perfectly intdligible, and is very 
interestiDg aa iUnstmting the bronse tablet at Borne 
relating to Tenaeesus, which is publisbed in the ndlections 
of Varatori and Orater. The rorerso of the coin consists 
entirely of the following inscription, in six lines, within a 
gariand— €AeY©€l‘A T6PMnOC€. IITOK. ATTOTC 
BXOYCAv EXfMtfla Ttpfif^^v^ar wdXtr] 
or aimvifiovf (tci/. reit " The free 

city of the Termessensca, which for the twentieth time 
(year) posaesscs the privilege of aUonomia.’* dlfo-oik for 
afourd/uw, either from want of space, cw potnUy because 
it was not unusual to employ dMt in the senae of 
oMyoftof. That oMyofuf was intended can hardly be 
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doubted when we find ArrONOMAN on ouny of the cc^ 
of Tmnessus. 

"By tha brouse tablet, the ‘TbermcMe Makira Peisidae,' 
OK mode 'leiberi, amteei, soctoque populei Romoae, 
L. CBLUO, CN. LBNTVU> 0088.’ i. 0 ., in the Consulship 
of Lucius GcUius Poplioolo, and Csctua Cornelius, Len- 
tulus Clodionus, the year of Borne 682, b.o. 72. The 
tablet, then, confirms them in the possesaion of everything 
they hod, L. UARCIO, SEX IVLIO COSS. t.e., in the Consul¬ 
ship of Lucius Mardus, and Sextus Julius Ciesar, the year 
of Borne, 6G8, b.o. 01. Tlie second column of the in¬ 
scription on the tablet defines the difTcrent privileges, 
which the edict of freedom oonfeired, and is the best 
authority in illustrotioa of the right of the lib4ra« cniiatet, 
and of the word Aeddepa, which we find on so many 
Qroek coins, and which may, perhaps, ho hereafter found 
on some of those of Tensessus. 

" But on this question, it is unnecessary at present to 
dilate. It is sufficient, with reference to the Terinessian 
coin in question, to observe that the time between the two 
CooBulsbips accords exactly with the to k. on the coin, and 
leaves no doubt that the Termessenses beciune ACnonfun 
in the year 91 b.c., and 'B\av0ipot in 72 B.C., oonse- 
quontly that the coin was struck in the early put of 72 
B.O. It appears, that the Termenensea took the tide of the 
Bomans in the Mithridatic war, which is alluded to in the 
tablet, that Mithridates, who it recorded as baviiq; ravaged 
Phrygia, deprived Terroessus of some of its external imsses- 
rions, among which islands are mentioned, and that all 
thcac were restored to them by the Bomans. Undoubtedly 
it was the strong position of the city (too the IVavelt of 
Spratt and Forbes) that saved it from tbc king, and indeed 
was the great canoe o£ the extraordinary opulence to which 
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it trrived, ta evinced bj ita magniGoent theatre and other 
remaioa. In their nninisinatic artUta, tbe 7 teem not to 
have been ao fortODate." 

The biatorj of the tovn of Termeasna la well known. 
lU name ia spelt variooily in different authors; aa np~ 
tutv&6^ genersllx thiooghout Strab. xiii. p. 680; ut. p. 666; 
Pol;b. xaii. 18, St4: Ptol.T. 8: HterocL p.680: 

npprfvii^ in Dion^ t. 859. Arrian, who doacribes the 
•ohomc whereby Alexander the Great took ita fortroaa 
(i.36), calls the place Tclmcasos. It waa dtoated on a 
rapid torrent called Catarrhactea, and guarded the paaa 
leading to MUyu (Strab. ziiL 681; xtr. €66). It waa 
about twenty-aeven or twenty..eigUt English miles from 
Feige. Part of this ooimtry spears onee to have be> 
longed to the Lydani, aud waa posdbly the land of the 
Solymi mentioned in Herodotus. Near the tovn was the 
BtXKtpo^mv (Strab. xiii. p. CSO), a legend wbicb 
again connects it with Lyda.* 

On the cmns the usual legends are T6PMHCCEQN, 
mewo or Iom abbremted, with the heads and ^rmbola 
of various ddtiea, m Zeus, Zeua Nikephoroe, Apollo, 
Pallaa, Heraoloa, Mara (?) and Fortune. On one, too^ in 
the British Moaeum ia the repreaentation of a man seated 
in a chair to the left, with the inscription COAYMOC, 
whklt evidently refers to the Ilero Eponymna of the dty.* 
On other ooini ooeors the legend T6PMIlCCeoN 'RiN 


» Inderd Stimbo htmaolf asyt. ml si aM, d T«s;iik«7c 
Z 1X»^ MXeSyrst; and the monotain ovsr the town oora the 
Diati of Th ZA*^. 


* Two inseriptlou ia BocekhNo.43C€ i, and 4866 q, shew 
that thers must hara beu a tmpls to Zeus Itolymeus in 
this plaoa, as s psnalty is iisinad is these hni Wsifi) Af. 
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M€IZONON, wfauA confirms tbe stRtcmcat of Stcphniius 
Bysontiniu for* koI toutitv avoMof [«a) IJiat- 
S/ck] \4rfifUvti (wcpA in if wporipa /ui^uv. 

On other ooins ve find not uafrcqnenUj’ the word 
ovret^/MM', with rnrious dates, as I. A. (ll), fii (10)» 
kB. (30), L-MA (41), otc. 

Impeiial ooins of this place bare been met with tiU a 
late period of the Roman empire, Seatini baring published 
one, cm which is CTF. KAA., and a figure on horseback, 
which he attributes to Claudius Gothious (Mus. Hederrar. 
p. S72). 

The presumed remains of Termcssus hare been risited 
and described bj sereral modem trarellers. One of Uio 
earliest of tbecu, Paul I/ucas, oonsiders that those at 
Scheoel or Istouas represent the site of this ancioDt ciQr 
(Trarels, vol. i. c. xuiii. p. 242). 

Colonel Leake adds, that istenas is doubtlcM the place 
called Stenea in Spratfs Journey, L p. 344. Spratt namoa 
the ruins Quleluk. They are situated at 4400 feet above 
the sea, at a direct distance of fifteen Keographioal miles 
from Adalia (Attalda). They are little more than half 
way from Adalia to Stones. Since this paper was read the 
ooins have been engraved. 
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U. 

ON A RARE NOBLE OK TKB FIRST COINAGE OF 
EDWARD IV. 

CBMd Mbw iho Nwatmutie 89ciat7, May S9od, UdA] 

I HATS the |>)c««ure AfltyinR before the Sooiet]^ * Mcond 
■peciineo of the eiee»nvely rare noble of the first coinage of 
Edward IV. It is now nearly four years since I first ex¬ 
hibited and called attention to one of these coins, which I 
then regarded as unique, an account and engraving of 
which will be found m the NuniiirmatiR Chronicle, Vol. 
XVI. 38. The present specimen is, boirever, from diSeront 
dies; from the former it varies in several particulars. On 
the obverse, there is a pellet on either side of the king's 
head, instead of only one open bis right side. The ropes 
of the tliip are more smooth and less twisted, and the bars 
across the poop of the ship extend further inwards. The 
relative position of the letters of the leget»d is also slightly 
varied. This latter is also the ease on the reverse, while 
(he 4 in the centra bears some traces as on iJte other speci¬ 
men of having been struck ever an P, allowing that the die 
was ori^nally intended for the nobles of Henry IV. 'fhe 
weight is 1074 p'aiDs, that of my other noble being 1074 
grains, and the same as the noble of Henry V, ao'd VI, 
while the usual weight of the subsequent riaU of Eldward 
IV., is 1194 grains. These two coins are the only examples 
known of the first gold coinage of Edward IV. in 1464; 
and their extrema rarity is apparently to be accounted for 
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by th« fict, that at the time when Otey were ordered to bo 
Rtnick, the relative value of ailver to (^1d, waa aoeh that 
they were rntrin-fically worth more u bullion, than their 
oorreut value. Under theae circuuutaneea, but very few 
could have been minted, and thoee muet in most caiet 
speedily have found their way to the melting pot. So 
rare, indeed, have the pieces of the coinage of 1464 always 
been, that all the early chronicler*, with the exception of 
Slow, have confounded it with that of the subseqneni year. 
At I stated on a former occasion, the indenture of 1404, 
with William Lord Hastings, under which these pieces 
appear to have been coined, U atill oxtunt, and a procia* 
nation alto of tite same time autbnrioes tlw currency of 
these nobles of 1074 grains, or 6fty to tbe pound tower, at 
eight shillings and fourpence each. In the subsequent 
year 1465, it was found necessary to make a second inden. 
ture with Lord Hastings, altering the proportion of gold 
and silver, and authorising the coining of the rials of 1194 
grains or for(y-6ve to the pound troy, but enrrenl for ten 
shillings, while (be weight of (he silver coin remained un> 
altered. Hie pound of gold, if minted in 1464, was (hm- 
fore made to be current at £20 10*. 8d., while in 1401>, it 
wai current for £22 10*. Thia great variation in value 
must, however, have been the growth of many years, and 
could not have been of sudden occurrence. It is, therefore, 
but reasonable to suppose that the real value of gold as 
compared witit silver, must have been nearly the same in 
1464 as in tbe subsequent year, and (liat these nobles whicli 
were struck to be current at 8*. 4d., and believed by those 
in anthority to be wortli no more, were in reality worth 9*., 
or nearly so. Tlwir disappearance from circulation, and 
the lock of bringing in bullion into tlie mints, of which the 
pi-oclamation complains, would follow as a matter of course, 
VOL. XX. c 
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tnd (be indentuie of 1466, by which noble*, if ihey bed 
b«en coined of the same weight, would h&ve been current 
for 9»., shew* that the eDbanccraeuI of the value of gold 
had at length forced iteelf into notice, and caused the neces¬ 
sary provisions to be made for uiaiiitaining it in circulation. 
Among the many causes which may operate to produce 
rarity in coins, or even make them as entirely to disa|)pcar 
as if they bad never been struck, (here is none so sure and 
fatal in its results, as (bat tiie coin, even at its first appear¬ 
ance in circulation, should be worth inirindcally as bullion 
more, no matter bow little, more than its nominal value. 
How certainly and distinctively this apparently not very 
important circunutance baa operated on the nobles of tlm 
first coinage of Edward IV., is proved by the fact, that Dot- 
withstanding (ho care and attention that during two centu¬ 
ries at least, have been paid to the eolleeting and describing 
tbe series of Engtisb gold coins, the two specimens now 
before you ore tbe sole survivors that bave come down to 
our times; and (liere is no record of any oUiers having been 
met with, though the fact that these two an struck from 
diderent dies, shews that (here were more than a few trial 
pieces minted. I may add, that the (wo coins wero found 
at an interval of wme years, and in different parts of tlie 
country, and (hat (heir beautiful preservation, at the same 
time that it enhances their value and intcreet, places (heir 
antlienticily beyond a doubt, Tbe half and quarter nobles 
of (hit coinage have yet to be discovered. 


John Evans. 
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III. 

CURIOUS COUNTERFEIT STEBUNO. 
befcrt Ui« SooiM/, Juutaij SlM. iSM.] 

Mv Dbar Sid, 

I bare been favoured bjr Moneieur R. Cbalon of Bniitele 
triUt a note, of which (bo following it a trao«]a(ion 

“ My loarocd friend (lie Chevalier Tbomson of Copen¬ 
hagen, haa made at acquainted in the thirteenth volume of 
the iVumuffuiitc CAronicb, with eeveral initationa of (he ater- 
lingaof nenry III. {forward the drawing of an example of 
tJieae imitationa, wbich appeara to me very eurioua. The 
care which haa been taken to aaaimilate the type and 
legerda of ibia piece with the prototype, mnat have ted moet 
aucceaafully to its being confounded with the English 
peuniea of IleoTy. 

Ohv.— Full-faced bearded crown hood, lurrounded by the 
legend UeNRIaVS RCX TllAS. 

R.—Theo(djnaTyty|)eoftheIoogctoee,QM[ I T 6 L I €V€ | 

ion 

I propoee to read (he legend (bus 

HiMMwa nn TbodaR iCi OoMI'Ra CLEVG lOHasoes 
(Uonotariaa). 

The name TWrrtri is here made to stand for Tern in the 
oritrinal coin. ioAeimss is alao the name of a moneyer of 
Henry, while (be letlera EVE* of the word Cleve, luiglit 
atand for York. 

• Clove (Olevae). for ClMat, ia found in aeveral Latin eliartera. 
800 LacombhU, Urkmdnhv^ffriit gtteUchu dt$ M’itdtr-Xktim. 
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Tb« pr«e(ic« of placing oo Uw rcTerso th« name of tbo 
moMjrer in the Eogiiib coina of tbii period, ia not without 
examplM in the imitations. VVe 6nd it on one of the 
ateriinga pabliahed bjr M. Tbomaos. M. Vatider Cliya lias 
rcprodoced itin Ida l^autiful work on the coins of guilders;* 
WILLEM AZiKRMl {fyUHsm m Jntim). This name is 
cl««r)y tliat of a moneyer, aioce there was not a prince of 
the oaow of WiDiam in goildera at that period. 

TbeTbeirri, Count of Clivaa, to which we aatign tlte 
piece which is the subject of ibia note, must be one of the 
four counts of that name who reigned sxtcceaaively from 
1244 to 1311. 

This coin beloop to the eoDeetimi of my friend and 
colleague M. L. De Cotter. 

Rbnibr CbAI/ON. 

Tbs Numismatic Society will doubtleaa duly appreciate 
the attcotinn of M. Cbalon, and consider this an interesting 
addition to the somewhat numerous list of "counterfeit 
sterlings." 

I am, my dear Sir, 

Yours sincerely, 

J . Y. Asbrmak. 

T«W.8. W. TAOa,X«t., 

rreiliiw dw WswiiTiiirle Soekty. 


* Do Unnten der vooraia^s gravon ea Hertogen van OeldsT' 
land, ate. HaarlM, 4to, 185% 
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IV. 

CATALOGUE OF BACTRIAN COTNa 

Thb following CoUlogin of BaetrUn Coins has boon com¬ 
piled with • viow to its ipoertion m a •uppIemenUl riaitmi 
or appendix to tlw fortltooniing roprint of Jamej Priiuep’a 
"NamUmatic Buoys.”' It will be found to coatoin a detail 
of all the published tpeoimens of any real importance, to¬ 
gether with notice* of such novclliee ns the editor of the 
work feela bimtelf authorised to quote from unedited docu¬ 
ments* nod public or prirate collections. 

This abstract, confessedly incomplete as it is, will nevef 
lhalcw furnish a concise groundwork for a more compre- 
hcnsire catalogue, suoh as the progreu of our knowledgo 
may bereaAer demand; and, in the meaBtime, it may be 


* The Numisaatie Essays of the late Jaoios niasep, F.R.S , 
Socreterr of the Aeiatic Society of Rongnl. Colleeted om edhod, 
with admtMRal RDSttar, by Edward Thoaas, Esq., Daogal Civil 
Sorvk*. } vols. Svo. With about 4d plates of coiss. [Iho 
work will indodo all IViBsep'a NnnuMaatie papers, as wall as hia 
" Usafol Tables of Cotno. Weights, sad llesaures of Britisb 
India.” ami the ” Chrooologieal and Goiealagieal Tablaa of An- 
dent India.”] Staphoi AasUa, Hertlotd. 

* I ioaart tkia uam ution with eapacial r a fts eggs to the 
platea of Major Casoiaghaia't premised Work ee &a loee aaau i a 
of Alexander ia the East. wbUh that diligent eaUoctor obUg- 
ingly communicatod to me sooe yeara dooa in antidpatim 
of tha doa cotirse of pnhHcatioo. At the laina tioM. 1 mart 
recurk that 1 do not foel myself called npoe to excrdse sny 
dmibr restraint b regard to such now eobt as may chance to 
be figured b theso cDgTavfngs. whkh 1 am in a poaition to cite 
independently from counterpart origlnali. 
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accoptod aA a definite advance upon anf of those lists that 
Iiave previously appeared in the Numismatic Clironiele. 

To thus much of preface, 1 may add that I am not pro. 
pared, at this moment, to enter into any discuuion on the 
epochs or the serial order of the dilfereDt monarchs, nor 
do I wish to attempt any elucidation of tho complex subject 
of moDogranu and ininUmorks. For tho former, 1 content 
myself with reproducing the results arrived at by those 
writers who have had opportunities of reviewing tlie ques< 
lion in its more mature aspect; and, for the latter, I oonfino 
myaeJf to an exhibition of the positive data upon which 
future opinions mey safely be formed. 

I now proceed to cite the classification and distribution 
proposed severally by Wilson, Baiilioloniaei, Cunningham, 
and Lauen, following the order of priority of piiblioalion 
by each author. 


No.l. 

GrSBK DrNAflTIBS.»OBNBIlAl. Lt.Tr. 

H. M. Wilson. 



B.e. 



a.e. 

Tbeodoliis I. . 

... tad 

Philoxenes . . 


180 

Theodotet 11. 

. . . S40 

Aatislkides . . 


188 

Buthydonua . 

. StO—190 

Archobtiis . . . 

186- 

<120 

Datnetrios . . 

... 190 

Mcnsnikir . . . 


126 

EakralMlea . . 

. . . 181 

AjMllodotua 


110 

HelioUet . . 

... 147 

uoinedoe . . . 


10O 

Lysias . . . 

. . . W7 

IIormRus . . . 


98 

Amyutas . . 

. . . 

AgathvUoa . . 


188 

AgathokIcM 


PluitaleoB . . . 


120 

Antuiiecbua . 

... 140 





Barhario Kincs. 



SO'Haauatis, KABArnn, KAnriiuas. 



Mi^ai . . . 

... 100 

Axes .... 


80 

Paliriius . . 

... 80 

xcmip MsrAZ. Fiw 


Spalyrios . . 

. . . 7S 

^ Kmgt . . 



Asilises . . . 

... 60 






















DACnUAN COINS. 


IS 


VonooM 
Undopherra 
Gond^ftres 
AbftgMU . 


iNDo-pAtmiiAN Dynasty. 

. . . Kod«. 

. ■ • MbcolkiMOUA Araeidait 

• • • King* .... 


lNDO>SCYTt(IAN PsiNCia OF KABVI.. 


Kad|du*o* ..... 

KancAi. 

Kenorano . , 


Oocrti . 

Bumwo 

SttMuiUna 


CONTSUroflARy CtA.VtPICA'nON. 

Egtbfiknitu. 

DonHthTis. . Eakndktet. 

.... Ildiukk*. 

AmyntM . . AatidkiJ«t. AntwwdiaA.Agalliokl«a 

AgathokUi*. Arcfavbtu* . (ItiloxciKa. kfataadcr . IVolAluon 

ApoUoduUu 
lAeoMlM 
IfennMi 
Sa*ltenu(«a (7) 
A.A.,p.a«7, publbbad IMl. 

No. 9. 

M. OK BAftTHOU)M.«l‘S LlST. 

1. IMfcction do lo Boetmoe ct contneccoaneot da dgae do 
Uiodoto, voro 9S6 tv. J. C. 

9. AMtbocI^ mucMo k to& vcn 240 tv. J. C. 

EathjrdtoM ■'enpan du trAno do It Btctriano ptr lo meartra 
d'AgttboclAo SIS tv. J. 0. 

4. PtntoMoii to moiatiefit lUna lo KabottlitUn orieetal cootro 

Eath^fema jwjoa, v«n 214 tv. J. C. 

0. Gaerre d'EtfthjrdAoe aveo Antiocboo tprAa 210 tv. J.C. 

5. TMtd do |itu, cooda tvtc lo Roi do who vm 200 tv. J. C. 
7. EothjrdABM fiiit doa eonqoHoa dona rAriaao ct I'Aitcboaie, 

vno 200 tv. J. C. 

6. Demdihia fila d'EutbjrdAtno aaccMt 4 ton pdre, vcn 190 tv. 

J.C. 

9. Bocrtlidca a’oBtptre doIar^rtaUdtniltBtetritBe. Dnndnut 
fonde noo motorduo Uaiia TAncboaie at dtna k» ooatr^ 
do Tlndo qai traioBt M eoaquiieo par Km p4ra vcn 1S1 
tv. J.C. 
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10. Kocntidea &it pendtat plasMcn Aiwfec h foem k I>ei»d- 

triu» et Snit pw s'empanr de tt toto, rcn Ifi «t. J. C. 

11. EocrmtidM Mend IM conqnttw dm Unde, von 160 *v. J.C. 

13. Mevitre d'EiicntkL»i pnr ton flls H«liodM, noi s'enparo do 

k coonone on BiutrUne, ven 1&6 ov. J. C. 

Id oonuoeneo le ddmembreoaiit pradael do la moiurchie, 
(t let donndeo hi*lon(|ueo Mmblent notu rouquor poor 
tonter rnCmo on ordn chronologiqao qodconqvo. 

15. Antimoehu* foodt ua rofonmo dam k Drong^oDO? 

14. Antiokidot nSiinit ooiio u domination rAracIiooM et k Ka- 

bouliitoa onontol. 

16. Mteondre foo<le un puisoant ro^orne d&na I'Inde. 

16. Anoce VI., Mitndato UnI Partita, envahit la Onn^ne, 

vm 146 av. J.C. 

17. Chftte complMo de k MonoKbio grecquo-bactRonne, propre* 

meat dite. vert ISO av. J. C. 

Kikna Zeittehri/t, 1$43, p. 76' 


The eubjoined lut Imm been abstraeted rrom Major Con- 
ningbam's litliographed (able in (lie eigh(b votame o( (liia 
Journal. It will be found to enter in(o an elAboni(e detail 
of tbe epocbol and territorisl diotribnUoa of the variom 
divifiofls of the Bactrion empire. Tbo oaoignmeDt of the 
geographical bovndariea ia undentood to have been pri¬ 
marily baaed upon tbe author'a interpretallons of (lie mint 
monograma diwovered on the coiiia of the different kinga. 
It ia neec)1oe!i to add, that tbe resulU muet be received with 
cenriderable caution, as meet of our readera are outBcieiilly 
aware of tbe diffieultiee environing tbe definition of the 
true value of monograinmatic combinations, aa well aa the 
obstaclos tliol eibt to (heir satixfactory application under 
even a weD-defiited syatem of comparative geography, a 
department in which we are sadly deficient in regard to 
the eoantriea chiefly in quealion. 



lUCTBIAN OOtSn. 
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Ma;0R CONNINORAH’S TaBI«. 


MO, •,«. Chto^ vnL 175. 

1 Diodotut I. BACtmiui (bcludiaff S«)^i«aa, DACtriii. 

743 DiodotM IL tod MArgiaoa). 

4 S30 EtiUlTdetDin—'BoctriAiw, Ariu* ^odadoig Aria, 

DranglA. Anrhoiia, A2Ki Ptrapamiudc), N«^ Mtd 
aabaequcally Gaodharitii, PeuadAotu, aad I^ila. 

5 190 DcRketniu —ditto, ditto; aad, later io hit raieit, 

Pataleoe. Sjrraatrenc, Larica. 

6 190 Ileliodoa—Bartriaaa and IWofiamiwfae. 

7 190 Anlimadiaa'nMcia—Nyw, Gai^, l*euk., and Taaila. 
0 lOO fcoetatMca — Bactriana. Anaaa, IiomIm I^UIocm), 

STrastnne, and la»e% aa aa Nyaa. Gaod., 
Peak., and TaxiU. 

0 173 AotiBkaehoa Nikepboroa — Kjao, Gaad., PMk., and 

Taxila, coBteraperard^ with Biunti^iaa' ictantion 
of tba roat of bii doBUNoa. 

10 lOS Riiloxflooi tuoeaodi to Aattaachna Nikepheroa* 

kiofdem. 

11 Niciat ditto, wkh theoicaptwc ofTaaila. 

13 185 ApoUodotoa aueeeedi EacraliJaa l& Aiiaaa, aa arell aa 
Pato., Srr., lar. 

13 Zolkia 1 

14 DiooMdea V follow ApoDodbUa la Arlana alooa 

15 Dunjahia ] 

16 150 Lytiaa—taeeerda Ihcao h) PampamlMc^ir, and oUaiiia 

Ktciaa' dotmaion of Nyaa, Garni., awl Peak.; while 
MHhridaUa I. poiaaBri kkaaelf of Ariana, bavinf 
pr a rwaaly faiai^ Margtana from Cunatkiee. 

17 150 Antialcidaa annwnda to Lyaiaa* ktogdonu 

IS 

30 lCl-140 Mi-wander—n-igtta ia PamfwmiMdv. Njraa, Ound. 

Pt-uk.. Toxila. P(>r. Ilrs.. Cath., INUakne, Byr.. Iat 

31 135 Strato—aoeecetla, wHh the oimdMMi of llw maalnui 

of fata.. Hn.t l<ar., which fall to Meoao. 

SI 
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34 136 


35 

36 105 

37 

38 

39 

80 110 
81 80 
83 80 


S8 36 
84 

A.B. 

35 44 

86 107 

307 


HemmS'—rules over Pump., Ntw, Guod.. Punk. 
(The Su-Sukue obtain Aritb Dr., and Araidi., from 
tk« Farttiione). 

Minni -hfti HuOmPar. Rog.,Cath., Fata., Syr., Ejot. 

Kad^iaea (7«eAi')->takea poaaeation of Hormnu*' 
lcbgdoo,aBdTaxila£MmMauaa (KotolaKadai>l>ca). 

Vonooea ] 

Spaly^s > Paropamiiadw. 

Spalinaet | 

Aiaa—aoeoeoda Maue, obtaining alao, in 00 s-o., 
Nnt, Gand., and Pwk, 

AiilUaa—fuooeeda Ana in Um three latter, adding 
Taxila. and the Pkropamiaadfli. 

Ilie Sottf Megaa ob^a the dominkma of Ana. 
aad.anbaeqnently thoM of Aailtna. 

Tba Yvchi e^n pomeat Pi^., tijm. and Tkz., ete. 

Gondt^ajm—raigm m Atwm 

AbAagawe (and Siniudcea or AdiBoigana)—ditto in 
ditto, leaa the Parop. 

Anaoot (Oniotpadea or OrthomAadca)--iiitto ditto. 

Fakorea Monneeaea- do. do. (Hiatheleh in Bactnona). 

[86* OrthagDM. ] 

ArteiDon—in Alia, Draopa, Anohoeia. 

SaHaaiana. 


No. 4. 

M. LA8S8N'8 liWT. 

DiB OitiKcniscit-BAKTBiacHBN UNO Gbibchuck- 
IkDISCHBS KtiKIOS. 

I. Dii GaiacititcM-fiaKTajioxatr. 

Diodotoi 1., Tor 350 roe Chr.G. 

Diodotnt II.. aeit 387 .Agathoklca, in Bodakalutn 

und am obem lodua 
aeit 346. 

Butb^emoa, unabbiinigig aeit 945; 

in DaktrieQ aeit .... 233; Pantaloon. 

Donwtrioa, adt 306; bcaeagt om 165. 

Eokratidea, naeh 180. 

HolioUea, aait 160; Lyaaa,nacb]65; Aottmacliua, aet 170. 
Arcfaehioa, 190>140i Antaalkidea; . Fkiloxenea, um 160. 
Amyntaa. 
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S. Dig GUKMIgCg*lMOIKKgM KoXtOg. 

Apollodotoa, ggch 100. 

ZoOm Had DioBTim. 

Mgngndrm, *dt 144. 

SMoo, Bn IS4. 

IlippoatMto*, naeh 114. 

DiraadM, Nikiu, Ttlvptwg, iwwdtga lU b. 100. 
Ilcrmno*. lOO M. 


No. 5. 

Dn INDOSKYTHISCRBN OND PARTHQOHBN RtfNIOB. 

1. yAKA-KiimOB. 

M«jm, Doeh ISO vor Cbr.O. VonoM«,kBnTorB. BaebCkr.O. 
Aiilkw, am 100. SpalygU. 

Aim. Mit 05. Yadopbem*, oia. 90. 

SpoUfuga am 00. Abdoguc*, toa 40 bit 80. 


2. JogncBi'ESHigg. 

KadphiaM I., ooeh 85 vor Cbr. O. 

Kadmibea. oad teine DgaaenloMa Nachfb]^ Btwg big 80 T.Clir.O. 
Kadpaiao* 1I.( ocit 94 vorClir.O.i biaatiaa 1. 


8. TcaoaMKA'KOHiog. 

Haalilu Oder OerU, vob etwa 10 vor Ua 6 nadi Cbr. O. 
Goahlca. bia 10 naeb Cbr. O. 

Kaitiahka gdor KaDcabi, bia 40. 

Bolaa, bte 45. 

Oar Keaorano, bia 60. 

lodudtt AlMrlAmafamdr. voi. R. p. ixiv., pobUibad 1852. 


A« I bare already iotimated that 1 an unwilling to enter 
upon any nieh comprebenaive reriew of the general mbject 
as ghnuld justify tny altompting to recast tbe order of sue* 
cession of tbe Urcek princes of Bactria and Nortbera India, 
it becomes necessary that 1 should adopt, for the nmneot, 
some otw of thu lists above quoted, to servo as a basis for 
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tbe arrangemeDt of tbia catalofnie. 1 have tberefore Mlecled 
for the piirpone that of Major Cunningham, ns being more 
full in naiues, more facile of reference, and ns grounded 
upon an examinatioa of by far tbe most ample series of 
original specimens. 

The table, it trill be seen, tras psbiisbed many years 
ago, and I liave no doubt its autiior would now be pr^)ared 
to subject it to extensive modifications, t siiall perhaps be 
pardoned, tljrrofore, for anticipating some of tbe more 
obviously needed eoieiidatioas. I Itovc avoided oom- 
pltcaling this outliito catalogue witli any notes or illustra¬ 
tions of the pahcographic or linguistic peculiarities of tbe 
Ariaii legend^ wbicb are merely giren Hientim in Italic 
characters — their iolcnt and meaning is ordinorDy patent 
ill tlie parallel Greek versions* of whicli indeed iJiey were 
tbensdves mere translatiuns. For sti these inalters, I must 
refer the reader to tbe original work, from which ibis 
article is an extract. 

1 have c<]uaily abstained from eolvring at any length 
into tiM details of tlm liter Arian monograms, and restricted 
my facsimiles to tin more ioteresttog Greek combinations 
used in tbe series. 

It may be necessary to explain that a degree of diJli- 
onlly bos been experienced in the nllocation of tbe several 
varieties of Uwse literal compounds. Some examples, that 
depart but slightly from outlines previously entered, have 
been inserted in tlie plates iiidependnilly in their modified 
form, to avoid the risk of the ouiisston of what might even¬ 
tually prove to be a separate ^inbol. And, further, some 
monograms have been iuieutioaally repeated* with a view 
to bring more distinctly together the complete group per¬ 
taining to a given monarch. 
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I. Diodotus. 

I.—Gold. 

of (be kin(, with flUet, to tbe right 
/fee.—Ehoet figure of Jupiter, io the aet of hnritag (be 
tbuaderbolt: eagle b <W»t of bklcAlbot; ec^Jet 
b (be field; DoeiOBOg. BAXIAEOZ MoAoToT. 
£. SodutU. Jmp. dtf Sm., Ariama Antigua, p. SIS. 

TWiwr At I fv muma t i q iu, pL bail 4.* 

9.—^Tetzedrechme. SirnHw ^pee (CaaeiagfaeB, Nmt, Cbron. 
rib.) 78, eod nepoidlabed platea.) 

Monog., No. I, with x Tbe cb^det ii omitted. 

*)—Unebme. SiviiW tjpea to No. 1. 
it. d* liurthi>hmn, Kohm ZtiUtAriJl, \M, Monog., 

Na S, with Iba first sjwibo) ebaaed eadcr 0. 

Mr, Stetc$ end JL M. Coioa, Monognuoa uncoftain. 

M^jor CanuingbeiQ fertker citea Ui« Monogrema No. 2* 
froQi Uie Coiot of Diodotua. 


II. Coins of Aoathoclss. 


I.—Totretlraeba>e. 

06r.—Ifeei(].wlthfillet.totber^t AloAoTor ZOnilHi^ 
/fee.—firect Ague of Jupiter, aa b Diodutoa* coba. 

DAZlARToIflbX ATAOolLAEorX AlKAIuT. 
ifoMg.. No. 8 (with (bapkt). 

M. die BariMemai, JTflteee 2et(eeAr^ 1848, pi. in. S, p. 67.* 


> Coina bceriog rimUer devioea,ftom (bembtof Antbobif II., 
majr be referred to b the Jouznal of tbs Aetatie Sodet}- of Bengal, 
pi. vo.flg.9,voLti.t IViBsep'aRaaeTa.pl.il.,Sg.I,p. 96: Uamet's 
Uobhtei. pL iH.. fig. 8: A. A^ p. 919; T^dior de NoinisaialjqBO. 
Ixxii. 8. Monogronu: Mr. Gil^' cola (Tetrad.) A; Jlr. Ftaea’ 
cob (Draebna) B. 


S3 


SVMISHiTtC OHROKICtB. 


Tetndnebmt. 0ni«d in pi. 8.* 
of kti^. 

Sm —Jupiter, with the left btod rottisg o« • speur, md 
the li^t holdiBf » figure of Diuie Locifenu BA* 
ZIAEOZ ArAOoRAEorZ. 

JWoiuf., No. 17. Mr. Gibbo' caia h«i the ume raooognm. 

TVihor di yumunatipM, IxxW. Monog. 17*. 

*)—Drechme. SimOir tjrp**- 
M<M9f.,No.S. /.di* 5<n>., June. 1984. il.d.,vi.4. 

3. ~Dreclune. 

Oi*.—Hoed of fiocehu. 

Jtie.—Phnthcr. ttswi^DAStAEOS ATAeoKAEoTZ. 
/.da^OK, 1684. d.A.,vi.5. T/dwrdiJfMewimatjfM,bud*.3. 

4. «-0 Cqiper. lypn m In No. 8, inlh tbo edditioit of the 

vine in front of the panther on the revereo. 

Afoiwp., No.4. APaxwe^«(7) J-A.,tL6. jnum.Jbia-., 

Txi., pl.m.80. 


* Ae tbo ooUocted edition of Prinaop’e Eeenpe. to which the 
niunben of theee pletee correipoBd. ie ae pet unpublished, and oa 
menp reodora map wish to leAir to the ordinals in tho Jonmol of 
(he Aaiatie Society of Bengal, 1 eppend a Ikt of the headings of 
tlio joist aeriea of engraving, doflning (he poraltel reforencee. 


FLII. I^aep 


’• Eaaaji « PI. No.xi. VoLti. J. A.8.S. 1883. 


in. 


m 

... XIV. . 

1 

vtu. 



... XXVI. Vol III. ... 

1884. 

XIII. 

eeoaea ea 

■■ 

... XXV. Vd. jv. ... 

1884. 

XIT. 


■a 

... zxvi. ......... 

• »» 

xo. 


m 

... XXJ. 

nee 

XVI. 


so 

... Xlll. . 


ZV11. 


n 

... XXIII. 







XXI. 


m 

... u. . 


XXJI. 


m 

... XXXVIII. .. 


xxin. 


cs 

... xxxtx. 


XXVIII. 



... XXXV. Vol. v. ... 

1686. 

xssti. 


s 

... X1.VI.. 


Zllll. 


m 

... xxriH. VoL VII... 

1886. 
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fl.—O Copper. 

Oir.~PBBtiMrtotlMrigbt. BA2IAEaS ArAOoKABorZ. 
Rm. —BuehMte. Ltami, ia Iafu*PUi, AgatinMoftm. 

FUu zxfiii, elao A. A., rL. 7.8.9. 

Soin« vsrietiei of these ooine dispUj mint mArks or 
letters on the rigbt of the BscoUnte- The chsrscter is 
ususll; fonxMd like • modem Hebrew 3 b, it may be etUter 
an Ariao 3 or a Pdli X lu • tt times, again, it take* the 
form of an Arian ^ ts or rs. An analogous piece, in the 
British Hoseam, eabilMts the Greek letters, 2fi, on the 
obrerse* 

III. Pantalbon. 

1.—□ C^per. lypcs aHnitar to No. 5. Agathociee. 
08.~FaBther. BAlIAEnz aANTAABoItToS. 

Beecbaete. LigmA, ta IndiaD-Pili. PiatUtXnaaa. 
AfMop.~X \ etc. n.xxvfii.8{ alaod. A., vi. n. 

IV. Eutbtdbmos. 

1.—Gold. 

08e.—Head of king to the right, wHk fflet. 

Rn .—Hercaka aeated on a rock, reetiag bis dob on a pOe 
ofatooes. DAZIAEOZ ETerAllHor. 

Mtmg., No. 6. 

pJltHit, AdtffWww eia JdidaiiUtdaReit, p.95. A.A.i.l. 
3.—'TetradracbBisu Flateii., flg. 8. A. A., L, 9.8,4. 

Oi*.. as in No. 1. 

Alt.-.-Hercnke. etc., with hia club resting on bis right knee.* 
Afonops., Nos. 6. 7. 18,19. 

r<ini(ntf.pl.xiU.l. As. type as ia gold ooin. Jlfonsp., No. 14. 
/oar. dm Smt., Jaly, }894, Mmteg., No. 8. 

Other ooiaa bare Mmmgi., Noe. 9. 10,16,18. 

A. A., xjd. 1, has 9 with 10. 

*)—DraebRU^ dmilar ^pes. 

* ^Vhere tha Icgcnda are omitted, they are to be endentood 
to be identi^ with thoee died on the latest oecaswn. 
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5. —Tttndncbnuu PI. xxxo. $. 

Ofv.—Head of king. 

Av.~llercnle8 otinding, (o tho front; bend codrcled with 
• chnplot, on Ui« Idt am ore U» dab wid linn'i- 
akin; light hud oztoadcd. 

Jfon^., No. 17. See aleo A. A., d. 8. 

Mr. Frerea coin, in tbo Britisli Museum, varies Ibe re> 
verse device, inasmuch as the right hand holds a second 
chaplet. Moitog., No. 7. 

•)—Dnehma, as No. 8. d.d..l.I3. 

i.—Didmehma. 

Oft*.—lurdled head of ApoUo to (ho left. 

Jtaa.—IVipod. A J!frcftat((,/.ilai Doc. 1838. ]>. 7-(l. 
8.—O Copper. 

Oft*.—Hoarded head, to the right 

Horae.free. Rush.4. d.d.,i. 18, U. IS. 

6. —O Copper (snail). 

Oft*.—Head indistinct 

Erect figure of Apollo to the left, with bow end arrow. 

7. —O Copper. 

Oft*.—Head 00 in No. 4. 

&*.—Tripod. 

jtfemep., No. 16. Ceptem Jlas; TVshor tU Af w Mwotfyw. 

Isxii. 11: also AVAfrr, pi. i. 8.4 

T. Demetriijs. 

I.—^Totradrsehnw. Head of king with Allot, to tlio right. 

A(v.—Miiwnra ■tmed, to tlie front D.tlifAEniS AllMII- 
Tl'foi: 

Jifoaep., No. 18, with tho letter A above iho fignre. 

/wr.(fri &r.(H(ini^bcrgcr'a cwin),i.4.1^3S; re- 
engraved in d. A., iL 3. TVsir. ds NMm.Jxiii.H. 

* I have not been able to obtain a sight of Knhlop’a work, I 
mote Ins coins from Grotefend. Dit AfOiuni Atr Krmigt tvw 
JMrini. I3S8. 
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i. —TvtmimcliiM. 

Otv.—HeKi of kioff. to (he with helisct fluhimted lUic 
an eiefihant • head. 

Av.—Hnvnlca, like Ko. 9. P.uihj'denni** device, bat hit 
right hrad w apruiad in the act of facing a chaidct 
on hia Imw, OA2IABOZ AlliJIlTPleV. 

iA*. f7iU«'eod(. etoM^ No. 17*). |k3:2l. 

No. 7. Jl. AoUtte. Jon', dc* Sn., 1S98, p. 749. 

Jt.U. eoio mottof. No. II. 

*)—OboK. t&ailar derieea, |tl. xmL 9. i4.d.>ii.5,moaog.l7*. 
M. R. Rochette notKCa a Trioboliw of llik type, /. <f«« 
SnO; Tints, bupp. 16. TWm \immmtifn, p. 146. 

'') —Nw. 4, A. A„ baa the nodi of th« king Imru. 

A aacDN(i wtpwUUtetl ni» K.l.H. hu tkt tnong. No. 1.1. 

•l.'oCoppcr. 

Offo .—Hoad of llomica. 

/tea.—Apcdlof?). Uosog., No. 13 (OX). A. 4.. xti.,ll(r- 
4.^Copper. 

Oia. aa No. 3. 

Boo .— Hcmilca: the right arai la upniaod toward* tboheiMl 
of the figure. CVaaea^AoM, J. A. S. //.. xi. 130. 

fi.—Coppnr. 

iHo. —Elephant'a bead. 

Rev .—^Tho Caduccaa. J.A.S. Rtogrd. xi. Ill 


VI. IfBUUCL^. 

ITotiudrachma. 

06e.—Head of kiog to the right. 

Rt9j~-i*no wHb rpear and tbunderiolt. BASIAEQS 
AIKtIoV KAIoKAEoIX 

Gmefatd, p. 80. qootiag Cnfth^M tEmury. p. 40. 

TVdMr tU .VvMtfBMtafwr, Ikiia. 1.1. 

//oMtip., No. 90. A. A. |d.U. fig. 6, iitoaiog. IS. 

AJ/.ooi>u(»iugaog. No*. 6.21 (we^jhl ph«c. 239*6 gra.) 

Mr. Gitif evia. iuouob. No. 73. 

VOU XX. B 
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A apeeimen in Lady Sole'a cnlleclion has tUe ubi« mo* 
nogram u die pieoa firat oi(H. 

S.—^Tetwlnchnuu 

0^—ildntctoil head. 

Rto. —ImiicHbct (Nktod figure ?). CapL //ejt. 

9.—O Ilatcd oofpper (Drachnta ?). 

Mr.— lieliDcCnl Keed, etoedy rcaenbliiig tiiat of Eukiv 
tidea. within a border of eltomete drope end booda. 
tteh-^tno Kstod. Ugimt (blundemd), D.t£[AEflX AI> 
KAlolT lAIoKAfioTX. 

Mr. K C. Aiy/^r; alac, Cop(. Etq. 
*)—Dradina. Siaulartypw. CL C<fpt.nag. 

4.—HenktracbiBa. 

Ofie-^Uoadof king. UAXIAKCU AIKAIoY flAIoKAEoYZ. 
J{fi>._Joro, •• abora, Kal. Zt^nd, in BecIriM.Pfili or 
Aruin chonctere, MiUulrajiiM />JlKiwtbua //e/^yotrqmM, 
A. A., xxi, R. noDog. No. X8. i. o. X. 
Tlw onlltography of the name in (be Arian variee at (Jmea 
to ShjftilreyoM iii»d tMit/tikrtMui; |]i« loiter ocenra on a 
coin in llio K. I.lf., with the inonog. No. 7. Otiwr lieiiij. 
drochiaaa have niotmg. No. 23, niid 23 with S- 
b .—□ Copper. 

Mr.—Uood. Greek li^ud at imal. 
ibv.—Etofihent to the ML legend aa in No. 4. 

PL sliu.7; ud A,A., ii. 7, monog, 2. Other mouige. Noe.7,44. 

jr.i.C.eoin. 

C.—□ Copper. ' Aa No. ft, Init llio eWidMot on the revetae U to 
tbo Htthl. PI. aliii. 8. 

7.—□ Copper. 

Ofir.>-Elophaot. to Iho ligiiL RASIAtlUt AIKAIoY 
lIAIoKAKoYX 

AAt~BuU. MdUr^jata DhoMdata Ifd^/akrtytta. 

Cqrf. IJi^. 

f 1 am indebted to Ur. Z. C. narloy, of the Banzai Civil Ser¬ 
vice. for ail Doticta of Captain W. K. Ilay'a coina. I myadf have 
not aeen that offloor’a velaaUo eolleetion. 
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6.—Copper. D^fnulod ippc. 

0(o.—Heed. 

/ter.—FSgsro «■ ia Ho. 1. Leecnde iapctfueC f1.xx*w.4. 

9.—Copp9. Defnded type. 

Ote.—IlMd. 

/^^Horee. frre, to the loft. Lc«ea<l« ioiperfect n. \v. 
19,18.14. 

VQ. Akhmaciius OEoS. 

1.—Totra'lmchme.* 

06v.~“ Heed with fillet. JkliUnToY SUmilSiS. 

/?«*.—Standing figure wf Ju|>itt.T. with »liieltl niul Jertliu (?}; 
cegle At hb fooC l}.V21.\KVa.Vl’iOS AYlIMAVuV 
OKwV." 

Moaogfeia not Boiad. U»g. 

9. —Tetiwdnchme. 

0(e.—Hoad of lung, to the right, with CenuL 
&*.—Neptene. to tho tKMt, with trident end pelm-breneh. 
DAZI.AKOS OEor AM'IMA.VoY. 

Kiiittr, L10, reproJeced by Mionoet. eup. vifl. 406. 
IfoNop.. No. 89. JIM. euia. monog. He. 7. /^/y 

coin. No. 89. 

*)»Ueiiudi«chma (31 ‘ 7 gre.). D. 3f. coin muoag.. No. 19 *. 
A eeoond UKioog. No. 82. 

Miyor Cunninghein (J.A.S.il., ix., p. 531, etc.) describee 
a "plated * coia of AntunicLua Tbeos, with tbe nionog. Xo 
(Cltoratuiia?) 

9*.—Obdu. Similar type* and legends to No. 9. 

A.A.. xxi. 19. Mooog. 7. 


* It b ncrdlesB to any, that, if tlib important eoia provea to 
be genuine aitd b coircetly deerribed, Anuniachua ThoiH nuut bo 
tnoved upwania to a very dilfctetit poaiiion m the Ibt of tlw 
Itoclrinn kings. 
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VIU. Euchatidbs. 

1.—^Tetnulndiifi*. 

(M».~Uneowod head «f tho king, with 6U«t. 

ApoHo. Iibw ia t1i« left-, uiil urem in (Im ngkt IuumI. 
DAZIAEfU Bt'KI'ATIAoY. PI. xlu. S. 

Kokltr, A.A., tiki, moaog. No. 19*.9 
Lad}' Sale’* collectiini bouts of a tetradrocluna witli a 
siaiilar miot mark. 

Illmilfl>trgtr, Jotir. ik$ Saih, 8c{it. 1831, i- 6. lupiA. viti. 

■}—DfacknM. Similar types. FLxiu.Q. JFVts, tuonog.TG. 
:i.—Obotiia. 

/M«.—Haro bond o/ldog. 

JlCfv.—.Gaps and iMfaa-bnnrbet of Dwaeuri. Same legend 
wNo. 1. 11.xixii. 10. Munoga. Noa. 7, 86. 38. 

A.—AJbolaa 

OI«>.-.-I[dtiMitod bead of king. 

ICtm. a* in Nu. 8. A- A., iii. 9. 0*h. /bar, moiuig. No. 18 *. 

Ji. J. //., IS* and 31. Ji. M, luonog. N. 

4.—'IVtrailniriimii. 

Son bond «if king, lo tiie right, irilli fllbt. 

JUv .—IXoocuri, diaigiag; and iiwmog. 7, U-M- 
*)—Dradiaa. Similar (}|Ma. TKii. de A'mm. Ixxiii. 3. 

A.—Tetradrachma. (Weight of E.I. H. cdn. with auspondiitg 

loop, 859'7 gra.) 

Otv.—iiductod bond of king. BAlSlAItYZ MlU'dli 
EVKl'AI'lAIIZ. 

dt *.—^Male iui<l fcBiaJe bewU. oncr^vemi and uaadurne«l 
witli lilleU. II.MuK.VeRn: KAI AAoAIKIIZ. 
AfeMir.. No. 8-I. Jevrnal Aiiatic Socitty Itnyal, roi. v, 
pi. xxvik. flg. 1. Re-cngraml in A. A., ^.xxi., 
fig. 7, from uie origiiml coin. 

CoL liyta’ caat, from a poaaibly goooioe coin of tbia clam, gives 

(lie Rionog. Na 17*. 

* Whetn my focainiilM lUflSsr from (Ik ]Mililiabed apei-imena. H 
iuuKt be nnderatond that luy oi>|i/ » made from tJic original coin, 
end not from tire mgraviiig. 




lUmiAN cows. 20 

(•--^Tetndnclunk. (Wdght of ulQeted ipecuBens in B. M., 
an tnd 829 gn.) 

Oh .—Hdmetod bead, to the right. 

Ar.—IXiMcun, ehttging. BAZIAEUZ MErAAoY ErUTA- 
TlAor. Pl.xiilft. A.A..iii. 

ifoAOS*.. N<M.t4*.22, 96. Lo^ SaU, Ko.i7. Jt.M. 

17*. 34,24> 28,«m1S9. 
^tr. Sa}rby. Uoaog. V, with HT in the Add. 

'^UzuhiBh Jw. def Saw., 18d4. pL v., and I Bd6, pL ii. 8. 

TMt. tit A'tui., ikxiii. 0. B, M. nagnog. N. 

7.'>*Tct»(lmehmL 

Uolmetni hand of the king, to the left, with e |tert«u& 
(if the Inni diK(ib 7 odi the right arm nUed in tho 
net of derlmg • Jnvdin. 

/fou—Diownri. IIASIAEIIS MRTAAoV KVKl'ATlAor. 
Moir<g. 16 (7) A'thUr. L B. TMl. cb AThh. ]4 Urxin. fig. 7. 

H.—O Copper. 

Oto.—Heed of Apollo to the right. 

fbr.—Hone, free, to the left. UASl.AEOE EYKPaTIAoV. 

A.A.,liL7. 

9.—a Copper. 

Oh .—IlebiMtod heed, to the left, with jerelin. 

/£».—Uineeeri. B. M. E. A'lPiUer. ifiimeet. ▼ii{.47<i. 

lu.—□ Copper. Siiio}] coin. 

Oh .—lUre heed «f king to the right LtgeiMi. Ii M. £. 



Tr($.d4 Jfum. lixiii. 18. 

II.—□ Copper. 

Okr.—llelmeted heed end l^end e» in No. 6. 

Ucv. —IKuPceri liCgend in Arien. MiUufrtiJnia f'ilriMmti. 
n. xttL 8—10. Motiego. SC •. 37 *. 38. X:>. S7 ^ 99 
.with E hi Ilio Add, 40, 83\ 

18.—O Cu]>]MT. Of Mnilnr din'kr* end kguod*. r).xM.7,aitd 
^1. A; iL K, oKNiog. 44. 
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IS.—□ Coppw, ^ 

(Mv.—Uduvoted head to tli« right, uid fi. M. £. 

Am—Sodod ISgaro to tbo InA. with « niMll oloidunt's ok 
the aide (e» in Antialkidoo' ooint). Legend indidinet. 

14. —□ Copfior. 

Okv .—Helmoted hoedefhingtu tfaeioft.wit]i jardln. 0.hf.E. 
A(v.->A winged flguM of Victory to the riglit, wHh cbejilot 
end pahn'tinuicli. Legend deCMtive. 

A. A., xxi. S, monog.24*. 

15. —O Copper. 

Oto.—lIclin«tod bead of king to (he right. B. M.£. 

Res .—Victory to the IcA. extoiuUog a wreath and fiUot. 
Legend defective oxea|it in the name. 

A, A., xxl C, roooeg. 36*. 

1 recnpittiJale (Iw tnonograiDt, nlrendy quoted^ on (J»a 
cnint of Eneratiden, niid add n Bat of tlio nainoruua aymboU 
occurring cm hit variooa inintogoa. 

Moiiograina quotod aboret —No*. 7, 12*. 15, 17*. 15*. 23\ 
24. 24*. 25. 2C, 27. 28, 22, 22^ 30.81. $2, 84, 36. 86*. 37*. 
40. and 70. 

AdiBUonal. derived from other coini;—Noe. d(?). C*. 7, 0,15. 
19% 23%%24% 24^wiUi R, 2C% 27 to 45 iodosivo, togotlior 
with the fooond oxacnidot ef tacit monogram daeaod undor tboee 
Dumberi narked % and No. 20 aaaocietod with the letter E on 
the Add of the pioee. 


IX. Antihachus NiKHtoPoS . 

1.—Hemidrechne. 

COv.—^Winged flgnre of Victory, to the left, with inlai 
branch in licr right, and fillet in Iter left hood. 
llAXIAPilX NlKll«olN*r AKl'IMAXoV. 

An>.—King on honcback. to the right. ifdMn^foia JayA' 
dkarasa AMimtAkkam. 11. xv. S. il. A., ii. 18. 

Prof.Wileon wu tinder the iinpreasion that all tlteae 
coiiM bore tho Mtne inonog. Noo. 29 * {A. A-, 274); they 
are novr foond to eiobrece (he ^rmbols elasaed under tl»e 
following iHiuiberij 26,29,77, and 77*. 
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t.—D C^p«r. 

(M«.—D am at g . to Uw front; coraocopu on her left arm. 

L^cnd impefcct. 

Sev. —Winged ffgare of Victat 7 , to tho left. 

• • • AntimMcM. Itxv. ^.^1., tt.16. 

□ Copper. 

0(fs—TboaUn ofan aulmal (>). D.AZI.VECU: MKtlfroPoY 

Rev. —^Wreath and palm-branch. ifriMj^jaaa . • • . 

Aa/uMUnM. A. A., xxL, flg. 11. 

A sitrer cut of a genuine cmh, in the iMMsuiion of 
Mr. Bayley, dcfiuitely drterwiiH** Ik- attribulion of thU 
piece, and contributu the full ciMinleqtart nanica a* inwiied 
above. It bear* the moaog. No.26. See alto Cuuninghani. 
JA.S.B.. April, 1840. p.392. 


X. l*lliU>XBi(E8. 

1.—Didraehina. 

Ok).—Ilelueted bead of king, to the right. BAllAFilS 
ANIKIIToY frIAoXKNoY. 

f2(i)..-llar»(tnan. aa in Antimarhiu Ntkcpliarua* coiu. 
i/fiktin^ata ApetdOmtaeii PAmmutt. 

Pl.jcv.l. A.A.,U.I7. Moaog.. So. 74. 

*.—Q ilmidr., of aiutltr dovicct. Monog.. No. 84. with & 

Mr. Zkyhy. 

^.•-O Otwhu (1). legcnili aa above. The Arian 

naiue ia wnttco, /*AcfaSkaaa. bfonog., No.$4. 

Caftei* BMniott. 

Mr. Frere luu a aOver rut of an appartiitly anllicntie 
didracliiiin, which aupjdiet ut erith a rtrirly of (Lit obverie 
type. The kiiig’a head it here uncovered. On llie reverte, 
tracet of the tnouog. 2U', are visible. The Arian transcript 
of (Ik name commences with the letter i’Ai. 
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2.—O lltmitlnrhiM. 

Ohk—Ikn hwd of king with flltct, to the r^ht Ix^end 
M above. 

/tar.—Device aixl legend u in No. !• 

Monog., No.63. with £. A. A., xii. I^. 

Col Abbot line (wo *|»ecitjieiie of (liie (jiM of n<iin, ex- 
bibiliiig the inonogrnins, Nos. 74 and 0. 

:l—O CoppM*. 

Ote.—Denotor, with (ho uenal legend. 

R(*.—livmpod boll, with the umul Irgcml. 

PI. iii.. flge. 0. 7 1 pi. xr, t. A. A., ii. lA. 
Monege., Noe. ft<l, 83 with S,od reverie, 83*. 8>’>, (M>. 

4.—□ Copper. 

Ota.—Crowned Agnrc, intb a long ipeer. IlAStlAPitiS 
ANIKirroY 4>IA(>Xr.NoY. 

/tar.—A figuro of Vktorjr. CttfA. /Ing. 

X*. Artuiidoiius. 

l. —□ Cofipvr. 

Ota.—Krcet figuro. with (lie right arm u|>miecd. KA- 
ZI.tROX ANIcirov RprtMlAnCae. 

Jllta.—Bull. M in Pbiloxeoee' copper ooin*. 

A]»iidiMla($a A)(i(»*M<>rnM). ^fr. Ih^try. 

Thoee logendn linve been eoin|ilc(cd frum a nion perfect 
coin decipbered by Major Cunningham. 

I conclude (bat tliia .Videinidoruv U (he inonarcli itylnl 
Arleiuon in Miyor Cunningbain'x ii«t nlrrady citetl; but if 

m, the atylo and fabric of liii miiiage uiuat very iimlerially 
alter his auuuietl date end position in the general list. 

XI. NiciAd. 

M^jor Conningkain has publislied a notice of a coin, 
which he attributes to a king of this itaoie (Journal of (bo 
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Aiiatic Society of Beng«], voL xl, p. I3fi). h may be 
deaoribed that 

06*.— Head of kiB(. to tbe rifbt. BAZIAEOZ ZOTUPoZ 
NIKIoT. 

lU*.—Hanemen, m ie No. 1, PhSoseite*. Legesd, M6ki- 
rqfOM TVoctaloM • • Jhidta. 


XII. Appollodotus. 

1. Heraldnebma. 

06*.—Head of kiaf. BAZIAEOZ ZOTllFnS KAl MAo- 
HAToPoX AT1oA<VaAoToY. 

R<».—TbeaHUan blincrra to tbe left. I.^eod. MikSniatt 
TfOdotOMA 

jl/pMp..No.4e. MAPrUNAm. 

Pl.bl 4; aleo pi. nT.4. and A. A., i*. IS. 

S.—□ HenudracboMk. 

06*.—Bephaat BAXIAEOZ XOTllPoZ AnoAAoAoTor. 
lUv.—HBmped bull. Le^tnd aa in No.!, ft.zi*. 6,A.A. 

3. —O Hsmldracbm^ TypeaandlefendaaaNo.S. d.4.,i*.tS. 

4. —□ Coppar. Small cola. 

06*.—Figure of ApoDo. with bow and arrow, to tbe right 
Lagend a* in No. 1. 

Ra*.—Tripod. Legeod ditto. Jfeaop., No. 47. 

ChfitaM ffoleuM. 

5. —O Large eeia. 

06*.—ApoDo. with arrow, to tbe right Legend aa in No. S. 
fta*r—Tripod. Legend ae in No. S. FL ziv. 6. 

6. —□ Copper. Similar derieea and tegenda 

7. —□ Coppar. 

06*.—Apollo to the front, with tbe bow in tbe left and tbe 
arrow in the ri^it heed. Legend aa uauaL 
A*.—Tripod. lagead aa naoal. PLzir. 7.8; alaoVa. 
riaat'a A. A., Ag*. 17.18.19. 

VOL. XIX. V 
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8. —O Copp«r. Middle tise. ' 

(Me.—*' Pigio* of ApoUo tuodiiw to the left, clothod in the 
•&u>TM, witli dilomye bulnd, • quiror nt hie back: 
on arrow in hie right liand. bia left rcating oa hia 
bow I incloaed in o framo of oWong glolmlea, BA* 
2IAKfU: DA. AnoAAoAoTeY.'* 

JZOa.—’"IVipod; in tlie Acid, o t;inba) wbidi aeecna to be n 
militnr^r eoaign. Arianion inacriiitkm imporfeet.*' 

A.A., 391, qtiotiDg Jour, du Sm., Deo. 1698, p, 768. 

9. -^ Copper (middle aUe), iadifferont execution. 

Ole^Apolle (7) aMted. to the Tight, a bow In left Itaad. 
DAZIABOZ ZOniPoB . oAoToY. 

JltP.—Tripod, within a (Irune. Legend iinperftct. * * po/o* 
dotoM (7) Monog., No. 76. Mr. E. 0. Bcylt^. 

The additional tneaograina on the coine of Apollodotiu 
•re the folloiring>- 

On Uie Ptitlo]Mt«r coins. Nos. 1,47 and 47*, 48, 49. On 
the otlier varieties of hia mintages, Nos.40,47% 50 to 73 
inclusive. 

Nos. 58 to 60, represent lbs oombinalions of monograms 
occurring on tbe obvens and rovorse of tbs seme ooin; and 
Nos. 09 to 73, exbibit Uio joint Arian letters found on tbs 
reverse of the larger copper pieoos. 

XJIl. ZOJLUS. 

1 .•* Hemidrachme. 

OiK—Head cf king, to tha right, with fllitL BAZIABOZ 
AIKAtoY acOIAoY. 

Jtsv.—Hsreulca, aa in DeoMtiiu^ coin*, but lha right hand 
holding the chaplet ie not opraiaed. L^eod, Md- 
hdrepoM JPhawAuaa /eUhue. 

Monog.. No. 84» 

/^adp Aoc^ort. No. S9. Gajat. fieMnaoii, No.77. 

CW. AUott. No. 78. Jfr. No. 79. 
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X.—HccnidnebiDft.** 

0»«. u No. 1. L<c«&d, BAZIABOZ ZnTIlPoZ STOIAoV. 
£».—TboMkliu MiBervk Legend, JBeUarq/oM TVodatua 
JekUttta. Xfonog., No. 51. 

CoLM^ Mr.A 9 t 9 .No. 8 O. 

3. —□ Copper. 

Ofv.—)f«ed of litpg(?), to Um rigtit. 

Ae.—^oh, with bow in lu enne, wutouadbd b7 * ehsplcb 
L^eod, M la No, 1. 

Blonog., No. 79. Zod^ 

4. —O Copper. Similer t/pee to the ApoUodetue eoia, Na 0, 

with the addilwa of n emtU etepbaot at tho back of the 
f^uro, in tho ftoU of the ubretee. Logcada na in No.9. 

6.>-0 Copper (wnall coin). 

06*.—Kkpheat, to tho right, 
itm—TVipod. Monog. tUn. 

XIV. Dtuusnes. 

1.—□ Copper. 

O0».—Dioecerl atending, to the front BAZIAEAZ ZO- 
TIlPoZ AIoMIlAor. 

B49.—MiMixgata ZVadMofa XhiyniaaJiiiiT 
Monog., No. 29. PL ixthL 8 . Same coin, A. A.,t, 1. 
Three coiaa of tbU tjpo in the BJtf., nod one in the pnO' 
teaaioD of Air. Bnyley, nil hnoe mocK^a. No. 29; one 
exninple ndda the letter X. 

XV. Dionysos. 

1.—HemidmehiDn (of bferwr eMcntioo, HinSnr in iU ai^eet to 
tho Pbttopa^ ootna of ApoUodotoa). 

000.—Heed with fillet, to tho right. DAZIAEOZ ZO* 
TIlPoZ AloNYZloY. 

Jier .—Theesalinn Mioerr^ Legend, JfdidrqfoM Tradaiata 
Dmuiyoia. 

Monog. (aa in ApoUodotoa' coini), No. 61. Chi. AUUL 

t* Tbcso eoina here n greet aimilitudc. in their die cuicutioo, 
to the mall Phllopator ctiin* of ApoDodotoa. 
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NUMISMATIC CHRONIOLB. 


A SMOod ip«cimen gtvet tbe in tlte nncne mom after 
the fofiD of a nal tiffma. Tlie outline of the ffi, in tlw 
Arian legend, u alao modified in tke duplicate coin. 
Honog. No. 61. 

S.->-0 Copper. 

Ole.—ApoUo. to tbe right, u m Apellodoitu' ooina. 

HAZlAEaz ZOTIIPoZ AIoNTZIoT. 

Aw.—IVipod. Lcgeod icnperfect. 

Mooogt., conaittuig of Aiion letten. Sh and A, Ho. 61. 

B.if. 


XTi. Lysias. 

I .•^Homidiachna. 

Otv.—Head of kbg, with helmet Sa the thape of au elo* 
pheat'a head—aitailer te the Dca»etriua‘ t/pe. Le- 
gMd, DaZIAEOZ AMlKItToY ATZIOY. 

Kn .—Herenict etandii^. to the froot, m in the Docnetriiu' 
protet/pe. Logead, J/<dAdn|(ma ApadOidJata LjnAata. 
Ptatezliii.d. A.A.,U.9. Monog.87. A.A..8L. 
Colonel Abbott hu two of tbeae coins with tlie aereral 
laonogs. included umler No.88. 

PI. »v.9, II, 12; pi. siviii.l. Monog. No. 7. 
3.—Hcmidrachma. 

Oio .—Heed of Uit lung, with tlie ordinaiY etylo of Mo- 
nander helnMt. Legend m above. 

Ak—H emilee, aa above. 

The legetMl varies in the Arian definition of the name, 
which at tiince exhibits tite vowel a, and at othen the letter 
k, as the penultimate. The five speeimeiu of tliis mintage 
that I have had an opportunity of examining, all have the 
monog. No. 87. 

A—□ Copper. 

Otv.—Btre head of king, to the right. Legend aa in No. 1. 
Ae.—Elephant, u in Htiioolas* eoins. Legend aa above, 
the name being uMoily epelt with a k. 

PLxiv. 12. A. A., ii. 10. /fum-Jovr. vU., pi. ii., 22. 
Mencig*. Hea. 86,7, end 74*. 


BACTtUN COINS. 
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4.—□ Copper. 

Oie.—Bue beed of kiaf, <« the right. Ugoad u ebm. 
Ae.—Cepe end pelin>lmacbee of the Dioecui. Legend. 
ifdMra^OM JafadJtm$a Ant)Alikida$a. 

Capt. 

XVll. Antialcidbs. 

1.—Tetredni^iiM. 

(M».~Ukre bend of king. BA2I.\EtUS KIKIt^oPuY 
ANTlAAKIAoY. 

ifw —JoTo enthroned. wHli n nneD figure of Vietarjr in hie 
rirtt bend s ctepheat in front, etc. Legeeid, Ifcf* 
AenpoM tf^jwAoriMU Aelei/tfiijaa. 
blosog.. No. B7. C!bf.dM«<t. 

*)•—HenudmdiiBA. SimOer tjpea end legend*. A.d.. U.1S. 
Monoge.. No. 7 end 87. 

8.IfemUlmdiM. 

0^.—Heed of king. wHh Ceeiin. Legend u ebove. 

Ht*. n* in No. 1. A. A., i. II. 

Monoge.. Not. 7. 74*. 87. 

8.—ilenidnehBtn. 

06». —Head, with the ordioerjr cnetad bdnet. Legend 
end revene device ee oe^. A. A,. Nq> S. p.377. 

4^—0 Copper. 

Obv.-Ueed. 

Ate.—Cepe end pelin* of Dioeetiri. Legend* ea uoel. 

A. A., No. 6,f.a79. 

6.—□ Copper. Similer device* ead iegeodi. PL sv.. 9,10,11. 

Thcee two dusea of coin* eery oeeaaionelly ia the anb- 
ordinete typicel deteOa," wmI the Arieo defioition of the 
neme is irreguler in tbe graerel aeriee, hi the iotercbeiige 
of the dental and cerebral d, na tbe peotthimeto coneonaat. 
Other moDOgraiDs, Nos. S9 *. 88 \ 86 *. 


” fU Ur. Sen. C'bnm. vi.. pLK., fig. 81. 
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XVIJI. Autntaj. 

l.—ndMcluni. Mack daoM^. (W«igfat. lU gra.) 

Oto-—HeUaetod kwd, to tke i%bt. BASIAEOZ N1KA> 
ToPoS AMWToY. 

Xew- -Ttieuilian Minerra, to th« left. L^ad, Mahan^aia 
Jq^<K&ttnaa AmitaM. B.M. otoBog., Ko. 76. • 

9.->a Copper. 

0i6r.—Heed of binf. to tbe right. Legend m idrare. 
iSfr.—Mioervn anned. to the left. Legend ee in No. 1. 
MoDOg., No. 104. I’l.zjudi. I. A.d., ii. U. 


XIX Abobbsius. 

1.—TetnutnebiDa. 

0»».—Bore bead. DAZrAEOS AIKAloT NIKH«oPoY 
APXBOIoY. 

ibr.—Japiter alandiag tathefraot, with apear and tbunder* 
bolt. Legend. J/dAdrciroea iDAamdaaa /apoeftoraao 
A'iAoltpoaa. 

Monog.. No. 106. (hLAbioU.'* 

*)>—Heealdtoebna. Similar ^pca and h^enda. FI. xxvliLt. 
A.A.,iL8. Monog.. No. 7. 

9. —Tettndraohjna. 

06«.—Udaneted bead. 

Jiie>. aa No. I. Monog., No. 75*. (M. Abbott. 


** I regret to eap that mp notea on the typical detaila of 
Col. Abbotfa ooina are veay impcrfoct. 1 waa lomewhat paeaMd 
Air tisM on tbe only opportoni^ 1 had of ioapeeting bia neb oad 
wied ooUeetioB, end at tbe inoraeot enterUined do deaigo of 
tbe remit of my ecrutiny; beoeo ny meoHnode, 
1 Bn^ imr te doobtftil end diflralt readingi, apooie) eotn* 
iMmeea of dedn. and mooogrannaHo data, rather to 
Iba Ait ipeeifloaHma ordinarily oeaaadad by exaot numiaDiatiata. 
Hy BOtw «f nteRogation wOl indioata wbat I aupply from 
raeenecy. 



BAOnUAN COtNS. 


S 9 • 

8.—HemidjttcboM. 

CM*.—Bait of th« kiac vitk b*r* hood, to too tefr, a jAvelin 
in tb* rigbt ba^, ai ia oe* of ctiwwi of 

Uoaaodar't eoiu (No. 4). Lofaod m abor*. 

Jt«p.—Jove (NeptnaeT) ae above, with l^eod. 

Mooof., No. 7 with lOS. il.J..zxilO. 

4.—O Ct^pcr- 

Of*.—Victoc 7 . to tb* rifbt, eitoadlaf a flUei. Legead ae 
Bfoal. 

Sm. —Ab owL Mooof. 100. 

it. JtpdUtU, Jtur, it! Sb*., Feb. 1889. AJL., p. 880. 

8.—O Copper. SioUer devioeB aad legende. B. Jf. aoaoge.. 
No. 108 aad lOO*. 


XX. M 8 NAND 8 R. 

1. —IXdraehiaa. 

Of*.—HMdofklog. totberi^t. BAX1A£Q2 ZQTHfoZ 
MSNANAPoY. 

TbeaaalUn Mtoerra. to tbe left MiiiArtfan 2V** 
datau MthoBma. 

IdoiMg., X *ikI 34*. A. 18. 

*)—Herntdiaobiaa. Sea* tjpee. P1.1H.8{ ead A.A.. BL14. 

2. —HeaMraobina. 

Of*.—Head of king eritb balmet, to tb* right. 

Sit. —Minerva. BiailBr leceode to tb* above. 

A. A., a. If. 

S.^—Hecaidracbna. 

Of*.—Head of kmg wbb hejmet end jevelfat. 

A*.—Minerva. A.A.,bf.t 

4.—HoBudrecbna. 

Of*.—Bar* bead of ktaf. to tbe Mi: the right hand graepa 
a javeba. 

At*, aa naoal. 

‘)-*Haskiraebina, Bitnilar devieae. with tbe iegeoda dif* 
fereethr arranged. FI. nv. 1. 
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5. —UemidrftcltiBft. 

0(r.—Halnttod h«td, u » No. 9. 

Smr. —AbowL Logoodi u (a No.4*. 

6. “^ Copper. 

Clf.—Ban bead, to tbe right. 

ddpluB. Flzxxit.8. A.A.,iw.B. 

7. —□ Copper. 

eSr.—Bare bead, to tba taft, with Jaralie, u in No. 4. 
ibit—hfbervat to th« t%ht Lagandi aa oanaJ. 

A.A.Jt.7. 

8. —O Coppar. 

(Mr.—Balmeted haad. 

Be*.—Wiogad figwa of Vietorj, to tbo right, with palo- 
braneh rod wnatb. FI. zir. S. 

*>—□ C^par. 

J7ar.—VioUny. to tbo loft. 

There are other aubordioate varieliea of there coini, aee 

A. A; p.285. 

9. -^3 Coppar. 

CMv.—Helmeted beaHt, to tbe right. 

Smr Owl. PI. xxnL 6; A. A., iv. & 

10<-^ Copper. 

(Mr.— Hfllneted bOMl, to tba right. 

Aa.—Shirid o4 hllDarva. FI. zxzii.5. A. A., h. 19. 

11.-^ Coppw- 

Ota.—Boar'a bead. 

JI<v.—Fhlna.braocb. FL xxiii. 9. A. A., if. 9. 

lai^ 

Ctr.—Elepbant'a head. 

Ar.—Ctah of Hereulaa. FI. xlr. 9. A. A., hr. 10. 

19.—□ Coppar. 

Ohi.—WheeL 
Jia*.—deb. 


PLuzh.?. A.A., iv. II. 


BAinWAN 001K& 
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14. —Q Cepp«r. 

04«r.—Rgwft, to tb« ftoBt; boboot ud laaoo. Ligcdgd. 

B . . . AlKAlor UENAMAPOY. 

Jbv.^Ptotbar. QaMiiy TTBmm. XA. p.M7,yVaN 
S. JMuttt. dm 8em, Deo, IKM, p. 751. 

15. —□ Copper. 

05e.— Bl e f iheat. to the loft. Logeed iaperfMt. bot ex- 
hIbUia( tnoee of tbo oome ^ Mooudar. /IwiAEDB 
BOniPeX 

Bm. —Ab ulnu (or riephoot-good). Loraid, iauMetbet, 
CJfaAba]>aM nwlaCloee] • - - 
Hooog., No. 8». 

Full LM ct Mooogrom .-—Noe. 7. S4 *, P6, 36 with A. 36* 
witb A. 39, 99* with U. ditto wHb B, 55,56*. 74*. 77. 77 with 
A, 77*. 77 ood 77*. oecfa repooted oa tbo terorol •pacuBOiuoo 
the obvone ood merao; 78, 87. 87 with 2, B, ood r. on the 
Mvcnl exomplee s 88. 90. 91,93. 98. 94. 94*. 96. 96, 97, 97*. 


XXI. S-nUTO. 

I.—Homidrochmn 

Oto.—Heed lo proffie, to the right BAZIAIOZ BDI- 
♦ANoY2 ZOTHPoZ ZTPaTONoZ. 

Ttrv.—Mioerro Praoaehoe (■• in Menendw eotoe. Legend, 
ifdAdnpoM PmMam(^ TVadafaea St^data. 

Two epedttenn B. M. Honeg., No. 7. 

I.—a Copper. 

05e.—A mOo. m in ApoUo^tw’ coin. Mo, 7. Le ge n d •• 
io No. I. 

Am—IWpod. Legend ee in No. 1. 

Ji:/.A«a0M3g.. NO.T. 

8.—□ Copper. 

06e.—Ktn^ bnrt, with clab leetiBg on Ue right ehooMer. 

L^imd. BAZIAZOZ 20771 Po2 2TPATDI<o2. 

Am.—V ietorj. Legeed, J/dkdreyaao TVadetoia ^roiaae. 
MoMg..No.98. Jfr.Aephp. 

▼OL.X1X. 


O 
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4^0 Ooppw. 

Ot*.—Type u in No. 3. Lc^d, BaXIAEOZ ZQTIIPoS 
AIKAloT zrrATONoX. • 

M in No. 8. Lofond, J/didn^foM IVadalata 
MamAam ^trobuo. 

Modog'., No.99. SM. Other mooofn.. Noo.74‘,99,100. 

See n)<o (be debMcd liemidrnebnuj of Strato notieed by 
Mt^or Cunningham in the Jouronl of the Aeintic Society of 
Bengnl, vii. of 1854, p, 691. E^nrly publientione of tome of • 
the nbore ooini ore olio to bo found in Ibot outhor's papers 
in J.A.S.B., vo). ri. 1840 and 1812. 

XXI*. Aoathoclbia 

(win or iTOATo). 

I.—O Copper. 

CMe.—Fensle heed, luloaeted. BAZIAIZZAZ OEoTPoIloT 
ArAeoRABIAZ 

JUa .—Herenlee with cinb, tcatod. JfdAdrtpoM TVeutaoM 
Vkmiiata StnUtua. 

Menof., No. 100. v., pi zziu. 9. A.A.. vi. 10. 

ifr. Avbp. 

XXJI. BlPPOffTRATUa. 

I.— 

08*.~Bafe bead of tiaf, to tbs wfib flUet BA< 

ziAKue aonipoa mooSTPATor. 

JBn.—>Behnatod dpere, right head extended, the left inp- 
potta a eonuoope (Demeteir?). I>fgend, JfdAdra^aaa 
JVadetoM Bipa^-ataaa. 

Moacig., No. 108, with an Arion A on the other ride of the 
flgere. S.O.S.anA S.Hf. 

S.^Tetntdreehmn. 

Oto.—Bore heed of king, to the ri^t. with ftUet. BA* 
ZIABOX MBPAAor ZOTUItoX iinioatPAToir. 

Ae.—Helmotod Agwe on horeoheck, to the right; hone in 
motion. Udhdrafata TVodotaM ifoAdtoM JagAtaaa 
Ufoatratata. Monog., NoulOl. 

Mr.Sojflts. A if., No. 4n. CM.AUott.47. 


BACrrSUK COINS. 
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3. —T«ti«ditte4Bi*. 

Olv.—D«viM aad legvod h <> No. 1. 

Ao.—HonoiBM, motkcleok. I^i^^aDd toia No.S. « 

Wooog.. No. 101, with the tmnl edjport* of, oepiod aete 
No.lOS. 

4. —□ Copper. 

Oiv.—ApoDo eteuding, to the fight Logead ia No. I. 

ibv.--A tripod. Legend m b No. 1. 

hfoeogo. M ID No. I ■ 

XXIII. TSLBPfltW. 

I.—Mi^or Ctmmaghra bee nedo peWte the odIj ksewB ooia of 
tbie king. zL 193.) 

03r.—*' An aneicot giant, fbll front, with mahj lege, whkh 
oorl upward* oa «*Kb ■da.'* BAXIAUUS E1*EP> 
rSToY TltAB4or. 

iCfv .—“ A draped mal* flg«re aUndhig, to the Ml, bie 
bend ctowDod with n^a. and b^og in hie right 
band a ^war; to the right a clothed hoala dgwO) 
with a creeeent on bcr hand. Legood. JfahoniMe 
• • - bnmata TbbjploM. Uoneg., NaOS. 

XXIV. Hbsilgos. 

1.—OidraebiDk 

04*.—Head of king, to the right. BAZl.VEOZ ZOTHPoZ 
£PlfAloY. 

Sm .—Jon enthionad, right hand exteodod. J/a la rqyee a 
Tndatcaa Htmafnta. 

Meoeg...8./.A, No.llO. PLzrii.l. d..d..T.S. 

^<««Hei ai fcn cbm a. SanOar typo*. Monog., No. 83 ef Tawo'e 
m. J.A..V.3. 

a._HnnMjnit ano Caixtora. 

Obv .—Male aad Ibaoele hea d e. to the right. BAZIAEOZ 
ZOTUfNiZ EPHAloY KAI ILAAAloO£2. 

JSfc.—HortonMn. aa b Antuanehae* oetM. Mainw^naa 
TVodotoea iJena^nas; aadat thafoot oftharenna, 

A.A^ xa. Mr. etc., all apperwtly 

hen the enno inooeg., Na 107. 
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8^0 Copper, tdeolicel ia tjpo ud derioe* with No. 1. 

xriiL8,8.4. J., T. 4.8. 6. Monogt., No. 108, with 

the M*ar^ Bectrien letton duwdeindtt No.109. 

• 

4.—O Ooppar. 

Oht.—'KmA ct king, with carioori^ emsged hesicUdnM. 
Legend. B. Z. B. 

Jiw .—HorM etudlDg. to the right Legtad ea aeutJ. 

n. zxvm. 11. A, A., r. 7, and ixi. 15. 

Meoog., No. 8* and 88. 

Oeoenl LMtof Moncgo.:—8*. 83**. 88. 41* 44, 48. 107. 

107 *. with Alien leltm, i. »i 108, with elongated downetroke 

of R. eaeociatod with the Baotneo lottere, tri, v,dh,«h,aod fi(f)t 

108 to 112, 118 to 118. 

XXIV*. SO'Hbrkaw. 

l.->0 Copper. 

Oto.—H«d of king, to the right. Legend, impoihet 
QAXIACOS rrSFoS XT EPUAKn*. 

&r.~ Hercolee etendng, with hie dob rcadog on the ground, 
legond. Dhama PMata JTigMa Jiraeaeo Am&i^cUh* 
goM. FI. xriii. 8i Kzviii. 10. A. A., v, 8. 8,eto. 

XXV. Maoa*. 

1 .—Didreehmk (Weight 151'4 git.) 

Cto.—Mde Bgure, to the front} dght era extended, the 
Idt sepporta a q>ear. BAZIABOX DAXIABAN 
HETAAOT MATor. 

J{«p.—Vtctorj, with a chaplet, to the right. 

Uakakm Ucdta. 

Mooog., No. 47*. DM., Cqpt. JSoh'aaciii, No. 47. 

Zodlp coin (wdgbt, 143 gra.), monog. No. 106. 

*^~Heaadtachina Sinilar ^pea. JtoMiaofi. monog.47. 

8.—Didracbmn 

0)u.—'A biga, with horeea at apeed. The driver weart e 
helmet: the chief iigare neta opon a mar. a nim* 
bet tumiaade the hm. Lt^eiM at' in Ko. 1. 

Jfru.~-Jo*e enthroned, ai in Htrmirae' ooina. with tnple. ' 
pointod tpear (tridant?). Legend at b No. 1. 

Monng., No. 88*. C^. AAueoa. 


BACnUAH COINS. 
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#.~0 Copper. 

0h>.—Bepkint's heed. 

JZr>.—C edooeiM? BAZIAEOZ MAtor. . 

Monog., Ko. 106. B.it. n.au.i. vW. 11. 
4.—□ Copper (emoU ooio). 

Oir.—Apollo, to Ute front, nt In ApoUodotne’ eoine { tnow 
in the light, ud bow In the left head. BA2IAEQ2 
MAYoY. 

IVipod. Legead, ifahw^q^iua Jdedao. B.it. 

6.—O C<^iMr. 

OhiL—Feainlo flgore, to the front, whb cpeer end creteent 
eboTQ the head. Two »ix<poifltod ttan or coneteUa- 
ttona eppoar in the upper part of the fWd, one on 
ea^ wde of (he Agure- Legend, DAZIAROS 
CAXIAEON MerAAoY MAY<iY. 

Ae.—VIotorp with chMlet. to (ha left Logeod, Sofoli- 
npaaa ifeAetam Vedaa. 

Mencg.. No. liKI. 

6. —□ Copper. 

Ohu. Jerra enthroned, with unall Bguie at tfao Ada. 

Av.—Peoale Agtoe, ta on the obrene of No. 6. 

Monog., No. 190. .A.i.,p.StB. 

7. —O Copper. 

Ci*.—Figue clothed In akina, arith niiabu. 

JfW.<.*Indiaa boll, to the left. 

Monog., No. 106. 

S. it, Mr. and Copl. JtoMiaen. moMf.. No. 4t. 

8. —Q Copper. 

06a.>~Maln frgota. with <lab and bridant* frovbg tobe^ ab. 
Monog., No. 191. 

fitr.—Vietoi 7 .,with looae garoenta (auallar to tho figure on 
tho obterao), and a rariad a^la of dnplet. 

FLdlu..flg.lI. A.d.,Yiii.lO. 


{T» he ewklMiMd) 


MISCELLANEA. 


Dcsonmiw nu MoKXAin i« u RirtnuQn BoKAixt, 

ooHHDitiiatirr Ktra.iu MiaAima Oomiouhw mi H. Coux. 

Pvit. 1857. 

It U nov KMM tinw nae* tbt aamUoMlio jnblw bsv* bMo 
Alda AwiN, diat U-OoIml lockg kaown m • moii iMmad and 
4bb ooUMtot of Booiaa ww eoten wu ongifod on i work 
rkal wodd iltnrtnito th* diM rickM of bit own eablDal, and, at 
tiw laoM Ifasa. wooJd throw coftaSdarablo iifht on 4 daaa of oolaa 
too itoalad : thoM rafbrring to Uw e4rU4r S4rt of tho hia- 
toiT of Itoow, aitooadait to tha aalaUkhment of ^ ampirou 

Wa T^oic* to Rod, that tha aipaetattona ao long ontartiiaod 
hiTo not baen diaappointad, and that M. Oobon haa boon ablo, 
with iha aid of hia aeoompliahod puUialMr, M.Bollin, and with 
tha earofil drawiaga of M. 0ardol, whom ba obaiwotoriaaa aa “ la 
ploa haUla artiato do Parla an oa genra^” to nrodnoa a volntna 
which oomplotalf nrpaaaM and thxowa into tha ihade all that 
hai baan hmarto dona oa ihil anblaet. We rcjoioa at tUa tko 
Bora, from our own panonal knowlodgo that tha laamad aotboc 
of tha work wa ara now notlqing, may himaatf bi ragarM 
fw^ at one of tha moat aaaloua ^ indaAtigaUa numlmatiata 
n Bu«p% a^ tharafora, paealiarly wall fittM to giva a prae* 
tleal Uluttntaon of tha intaraadag and, in masy iaapacta» dimoolt 
daaa of ooini to which ba haa paid attantion in tha rolome bafora 
iia. IIm ooina of which M. Cobon hai given a daaoriptloa, ara of 
that eUaa which baa always foond mora favour 00 tha Oontinaot 
than with Enaliah coUaetora. Bvar aisoa ibo revival of toamtag, 
no claas of oun^ with tha exoapdon of tha Roman laiva bram, 
b^ ao oOQStanlly aaonplod tbs attaallon of learned men In Italy. 
Wer la this unnatural; tlw native moow of the paopla who ao 
long ralad OTor tha falraat provineaa of luij, we ahould'azpaeti 
whan tha laaming of manldad was again tamed into onan* 
n^ wlnah had baan to long dioaed op and nagjaotad. thaaa 
aMUBl topaa weold ba oontidwad with mora toan naoal intagraat. 
Wa r4ai<H Ihaialtna^ that in U. Oohan'a new work ha baa boldly 
given thaaa aolna their tnw dadgnallon, and baa tenuad them 
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wlut ti(«7 rctlljr wt, tbo ooist Af Um Ucmua doho; ttuM 
«f tiu B«|ml>Uo. Nor b thia tko oo^ tUag wo thuk daoorvisg 
|Muo ia iCB omoMM&t: fer H-Oobon haa, wiioiT, a tbo 
OMortaaoat «4 Ui putoo, Mpontod tha gold .and tbo tUvor from 
(ha ooppar, aa orroBgaDoa&t which graoUy oosdaoaa to oloanMai, 
and imoh might U adraatagooo^ foUowod by aav fiUuM 
writara or pobuahan of ooiaa. U. dohab haa roadarod hla woib 
Bsoh ZBoro Talnobla, aad. at tbo aaao daM, vary infirnitiry to 
raad, by aooa BKoellant notoa ha haa attaohad to aaoh or tha 
familiaa ha baa daaoribad, aad whkh ho haa podaatly bdtslad 
* faloinimaiBabta.’' Bona of lhaaa throw mooh li^ oa tha 
hiatory of tha titaaa to which tb^ rafar, and ara vauhbla addl* 
(Moa to tho dlgbt iafonsotioD wa proviooaly pcaaemad o* (haaa 
aat^aeai. Tha book la aiLHehad by no laaa than aovan^-tva 
pUtaa, axaeatod with groat oara, nadar iba axpariancad oyo of tha 
author, by H. Dardal, whoaa akill U wall abown la the oloarMaa 
with wbieh ha hiw randarad to (ha aya aoma of tha mallaal aod 
moat oomplax of tUa “ Cooaular Moaay." With all thoaa pofota 
is ita favoor, wa hava graM nlataara in raoommtiiduig to tha 
aotiea of our nomimurio fricau tha work of M. CoImb, whloh wa 
oooaidar to ba ona of (bo moat valuabla maaogra{dii whJah hm 
baoB poblialtad for many yaara. 


SawATiMa Of Unwm m IUu Ookk Oem, vtn Daomr* 

Ttom. Bt LaoT.-QmuL 0 . B. Fox. 2 aff and Daf%, 1849 . 

Wa ban wid) mat plaaanra tha poMiaotloo of tUt aanofti^ 
iBd tniat that rta appaaranoa may bdneo othora, who, Uka 
Qaoaral Fox, ora in too poanaaitan of rora oad pnutioaUr aa* 
knowB eolna, to fallow tha axcoUcct axample ho haa att thaoL 
Wa aoy thia odviaadly; ovaa if tharo wara awra arron than may 
bo dotoctod in thia littlo volomo, wa aboald atilt bold Ihot (ha 
axompk it oflbta to othara fe worthy of all OBeoaragananL Wa 
ora gt^ tharafaca, to aao tha Ant portion of tha QaBacoTa work, 
ad dnoar^ trait that haakh oa opportaB% ouy ha aAmM 
Un, to gl«a u oDOdwr oad daflgr ^lahMibo Tho proMt 
tkm ooB^nhandf • dandptfon of 114 aolaelad aafaa bahrMig 
wiA KaiMlia k Fraae% ad a xtondhg to tba Uod of Stphaa r 
omoBg them wQl ba (band many oola of groat hateat and r«ri^, 
and aoBO wbieh have baa hardly kwwa baAira Tho mmi^ 
graph to randorad mnoh mcm valuhla by tba pktoa whkh tha 
Oanorol baa had tha trahbla to hova a g rova of oU tha apooi' 
wtMN* hohaahoraaalaotadfbr doKriptlM: they hava boa axaeatod 
by M. Dardal, a gatlanin waD knowa os tba ooatiaat for hli 
lUl ia oob matUn, and an npatler to any that hova, of kto 
yoara, ot boot, baa prodaoad ia Bagiaad. It to haid to aetaet 



whm ill Um «&gnvhig* w« wUl doM; bat wenigbt, p«rtiqM, 
Mttotaaoog (h* most ■nccMifuI of M. Dtrdel'a drowin^, Not. 0, 
6,7,17, SO, 82. 48, 44. 87, 68. 64. 96.110. TboM oonld not 
hm bMo batter, orjnon aeoarauiy axoootadi TVith thaw pUtaa 
In Ua band, tba atudaoi hia m DaooHit/ to raler to Uia oolna 
tbaaMalvaa. 

In apaaMiig tboa warmly of Oanaral Fooc'a woric, wa moft not 
ba anmoaod to ba Ignoraot of aotna amn tbat bava ciapt bto It. 
and wniefa wa hopa will not ba aoan la any tabaaq;uaDt portion 
that ba may pobliah. 'niw^ oooaatooaUy, wa ootioo, la m da- 
aorlptira taxt, t^t tha Qraik lagaoda on tho ooiu, or portigiw of 
Aam, liara bean omiUad, aa in Noa. 63, 84, 68, 68; wbila in 
otbw oaua^ aa Koa. 86, 46, 49, 69, tba wrong natal bu boon 
annaad. 
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CATALOGUE OF BACTRIAN COINS. 

fiw p«g« it.) 

9. —□ Copper. 

Oir.— Elephmnt 

Xer.—Soeted figuro. Monog.. No. ISS. 

i/r. FVerc. pi. zr., fig. II. Jthir. du Sa»., 1639. 

10. *—□ Copper. 

Olr.—Mftlo flgoro. to tbo left (indietmet). 

JZev.—L ma, to riglit. Fl.zr. 7. 

11. Copper. 

Oir.—NeptUDO. with trideut, treeding upon % proetnle 
flgun. 

Aw.—Figaro HurooDded with broachee. 

Monog.. No.120. Cohntl Jftidiotl. A.A..f.9li. 

13.—O Copper. 

06v.—HeptuM, wth the right fhot placed on a proalnte 

^ 1 M in No. 11; the left hMd K«t« oo a tridrut. 

the right » niood in the act of hurling the 
thnnderiitilt. 

J2<v. ae in No. 11. Mooog. Ulegible. Laify EUiM. 

19.—>□ Copper. 

Gin. u No It, ezoept that Neptaoa bolde a paJin>braaeh 
Id the left hand b tiao of a trident. 

Sm ae No. It. tionog., a modi&ealloa of No. 47. 

Ur. DofUf. 

14.—□ Copper. 

Obv.—Horaenan, with a fold of hie dreaa iijing looae be> 
hbd him. (Mooog. illegible ) 

Aw.—HeloMted flguie, in looae ganaeoU, looting to the 
right, holdiag a garlaad in the right and a »i>nar in 
tte left hand.- Mooeg., mi. ifr. Actplgr. 

H 
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15.—□ Copjicr. 

Ot*. —Ilononutn, with t]>ear. 

Av.—VictOT. to the left, hoUling k ciutplct ia tbo 
riflil bend. Mono;., No. 47- BagUg. 

10.—□ Copper. 

Oiv.—Stftixlifif mole figure, to the ftoot; right arm up* 
lifted, in tholcft a elnb. Moaog., No. 137*, wit1« 
P insteed of V in the upper Itiub, and Arien d*. 
iZw.—Iitdiau bull, to tiie right. Honog. No. 108* 

Mr. 

A second coin, io tlie posscuion of Mr. H. Breretun, gives 
(he nswe clearly as MAToT. 

17.—□ Copper. 

Ohi.—Elephant. 

Eer.—Indian bull. Cryri./A^'. 

XXTI. Radphises. 

l.—Copper. 

Olr.—Ilead as in tlw Sa.Hemma' coins. Lcgtnd. 

ROPUIAO KOZOYAO KAA«m>r. 

Aoi.—Herculea as above. I^egead, Dhtma mdata Kygula 
Ktuata KxuhoHyatfigtmu 

Pl.xxviii.19. A.A.,xi. 10.11. 

XXVI* Roseola Kadaphis. 
i.—0 Copper ■mall coin. 

(N*.—YouUifol head. I.egcnd, KoZoAA KAAA#P.C 

xoPAN cr zAOor. 

Are.—A Scythia (igiire. ficgcail, AfWiioMeM Y6iHUa 
A'l^nifo Kiapkasmit SwkAa ttkam pAidam. 

Monog., No. 119. FI. xriit. 13.14. Id: xxviiL 18.14. 

A.A., xi. 14. 

XXVP. KODRS. 

IIlemidrachma. 

06o.—Uarbaroos brad of hii^. KvAoY. 

Are.—Erect figurr, wHIt flamea ireuiag ftom liU ahooldm: 
(ho right liand reets npoo a apear. PAIIOIM' 
MAKAP. FLxiii. 11,19,13. A.ri..ix. 1,9,3.S. 
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S.—HamMncbnuu 

u •bove. 

Jtflv.'-Hone't botd. K«4. 

FI. xzzb. 16,17. la i4..4.,bc.4,6. 7. 

XXTIT. VoNONBS (and Azas). 

Cu» A. 

I understand Uiat Klajor Cunningitam bas discovered 
eoiiM vntb tb« above combination of namoi. Tbe speciniena 
are engraved io bU unpublubed iilatee, but I do not con- 
eider myself authorised to quote them in any detail beyond 
tbia notice of tbe interesting bislorieal fact they eulEce to 
substantiate. 

VONO.'SBS (AND SPALAIIARES). 

Class U. 

1.—IKdracbms. 

Oiv. —Azas’ bonemsa vrith spear, at tbe d^uge. to 
the right. DAZlAFiU DAZIAKAXN UEIAAoV 
oNUNoT, 

£ar.— Jupiter, with spear aad bolts. JtfoWqjo Bkr«la 
Dhamik 'ta ^paiakdrata. 

Monog., No. ISl. CapL JiekiiiMon. 

*)—Hemidrodina. Similar types sod legends. PLxv.6. 

A. A..Tm.a Mooflg. 190, 191. 

3.*—□ CopiKtr. 

Olv.—Haieslss, with club and Ue«‘s skin, aad right hsod 
raised to tbs bead. DAZIAEOS DAZlAEtXN MB- 
TAAoY oNO-VoY. 

Ttw.—Sdioerra. to tbe left, armed with obidd and spear. 

kfdkir^jtt Skrata Dkamtkam Sfiolakdnsa. 

Mwiog.. No. 180. PI. XT. 10. A. A., rtti. 9. 

VOSONBS (AND SPAUOADAMBS, SON UP SPALAHARBS). 
ClaoS C. 

1.—Hcmidraehtns. 

Oh .— boroomon. with spear. DAZI.VEA2 BA* 
ZIAEON UBI'AAoY oNUNoY. 
ittn—Japitcr, with spear and bolts. jJfirdaArira Pulrtua 

Mooogs., it. kf. coia. 13Z. CW. Bfltt. 199. 
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SPAUROCS AND AZA& 

Cuts D. 

OiJrtehiBt. 

C^r^ASH* honcoits. BACIAEODC MCrAAtY niAAI- 

PlCoy. 

J2ep.—Jora AS tbore. MdUrvfata UaKitalxua Ajfitia. 

Mr. ^Vcrt. mooog. 1S4. 

S.—O Copptr. 

Oim .—^Axti. bonooun. 0. M. I'llAAll'lCoy. 

Re».--\ bo* and arrow. JAiUrq^oM Ma'’AUikaM Ajtwi. 

Mr. BofUg, raonog. 183 a. 

Cuts Co. 

XXVIII. SPAUOAOAMBS, OT SPALYRLM (alose), 

TU BtOTNU or TUI EU(0. 

I.'-O Copper. 

Oir.-~An(‘hc«Mmau. CfUAYPIor AIKAloY AAIU^oY 
Toy UACIABOC. 

i2o.'>-HaiculM, leateil on a rock. Zf/Jo/sAdra ptdnifa 
DkmaiLam Hftalngedemaa. 

Pt. xv.O; xzTni. 0. and slij.8. A.A..riiLI8. 
Monog*., tbe acooad fignrt in Not. 118> 188. 180. 

Guti Da. 

XXIX. SpaUSBBS 

1.—□ Copper. 

<Mr.—F«Dalt8gere,tollkaleft. BACIAECDN DACMECDC 
klBt'AAOY F1IAA1PICUY. 

Xw.—Jove, ciitluoaod. Mikm^ata MdMiakatn Spe^~ 
tots. Rzv 0; xxtHIT. A.A.,viS.12. D.M.,^. 
Monogt., Noa. US. ISSa. and 135S. 

XXX. Aza& 

IMdrtehma. 

OSt.—The itaodtrd Axu' tjrpo 00 bortamaa, to the right; 
tlio ^tear point tli^Uf dcpr et tod. liAZlAEOZ 
IIAIIABUK UEPAAor AZoY. 
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Aev.r—Feiaiile ftgurv, with ]MJin>braBc1i in Iho left, uul a 
fouF-fiointed ot^ci (liko Mcuo of tiM Scjrdma mo> 
nofnima) in the ri^t bond. MdMr^iata JZb/s* 
rqioM Uakotau Anata. 

Mob^., Guilt. ItoUuteH, 195, with Arian letten, Mi. 
A.A., vi.li. 

*)■—IlcniHlraehma*. 

it-if. monog.. No. 125. with Arian klten 5A and dil. 

Ctqd. 173, with the Ictterr »um. 

Do. do. 47, wHb S and an Arian T. 

Do. dob 47, with A and an Arian T, 

Do. do. 47. with ait Arian T alono. 

Do. do. 124, witli an Arian (r. 

Copt. IliAintMi, with <tt and mi. A. A., vi. lb. 

S.—Didrachna. 

Oip .— Ilonnnan, u above, 
litv.—Miuerva Promoehos, to tin left. 

B.ii. monog.. 108. with an Arian A. ditto. 

A aocond liu monog. 103 with No. 125. 

*).*—Hamidrachma. 1}.M. noDog., 108, with A. 

Cupt. JMiiuou, monog. 103 with I2S. 

8.—DidradtRia. 

Dft’.-~>Hciraoman. u ahovo. 

Jupiter, with a|>cnr and belli. 

Cuft. HuUtitnn, monog. ISd, with M. S.if., ISG.irith <tt. 

4. —^Variotjr of No. 8. Didrachma. 

Ofti.—Hoiaeman, a* altove. witli the loltcn Pm' bdow the 
hone. 

Pm—Jove, with the ipear oe icejitre. triplo-poatod, the 
pointa diverging from ono centre. 

Moneg., No. 103, with A. 

5. —Didrachma 

(Me. u alwTo. Monog., H. 

Pn>.—Jove, with tripte-poioted aeqitre: but the riglit hand 
n dovated in the act of thirawing Iho I hiuidcritolt. 
Monog., No. 103*, with A, Cupt. 
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*)•—HeouiinduBft. Monog., No. 103% with Ari«n/4. B.M., 

Chipt. AoUvm. «te. 

Hoaodncfamii. Vamat. 

ON>.—At above. 

Jbe.—Jnpttar tefod. to the froot, leoanff on • apoar. Tbo 
bulta are bcM ia the right ha&tl. low down. 

MotKig.. No. 129. Copt. AUatn*. 

0 .—Didnchna. 

C 6 t.—The i^iae’ horeetnaa. to the ri^. wkheat the epeor; 
the right hand ot the figure ia oxtended abore the 
hona’a head. Ueoog., a. 

Jbe.—Miaerra. to the richt. baintotod and armed wHh 
boddar: right hand extamted. 

Ceptei* RoUuonf ewnog. 49> with A. Lad/f StUM, deuUo 
moaog., 144. Mr. Oan/ieeHtctioH, gtoep 141% 

*).—UcHnidrachtra. Mr.Ihtj/ltg, moeog. 103, with A, 

7. —Dkbechina. 

Obv. —Honeman. ea above, with whip ia tho right hand. 

At).—Statidiag figm, with apaar. bolding a enaall atatuo . 
of Victory. Fl.xviL17(l). A.A.,vi.J5. 1«0,17. 

B.U. mooog. 47 with 48. and Aiiaa letter* T, 6 «, clA, etc.; 
etho^ with T, omit No. 48. 

■).>-'HoBldraehBta. Meoog., No. 187. with &n; aaecood. 
No. 188, with dk and e. Lndp £Uw<. 

8 . —Didrachma. 

Oie.—Horeeuan, aa above. Hooog.. tL 

Jbv.'-Minem^ arift •pot'i to the right s bare bead, ud 
right am cztcatded. 

Hooog.. No. 108 with 128*. FLxtu. 15. A.A.. vLlS. 

( 8 ).-VatM« 7 . BiUoa. 

ibn.—SimiUr figere, with triplo.|>o)Dtod mar. hfonog.. 
No. 149. 

0.—Didracbma. Billoa. 

Oh>.—Aa above. 

Ac*.—Neptaac, with trident, to the beet 

Moaog., No. 137, with «. Plxvii. 10. A.A., vili. 
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10. —HenidracbcM. 

OUl— Honeman, aa abov«. 

Minenra, armoKl with apear and aliield, with the right 
arm apraiaed. PI. xrii. 16. wl., vL19. 

B.M. moaog. IS6, with &A. Copi, RoUn»M\ 128*acia&i; 
and 128* with 127*. Another: Oiv. lumog.vl. 
Act). I20*« with an indietinct •j'inhol like 123. 

11 . —Drachma. 

Dfv.—King, atanding. to the toft: right hand eatended. 
and eloped rpoar on liJa left aIwuJder. 

Jter.—Winged figure of Vietor)', to the right, Wding out a 
chajtlat. Monog.. Na.52. 

10. —□ C^tper. 

Dkr^Neptune, treading on a proalrato figure. L^end aa 
above. 

j2(v.—Female finro, aurroundcd bj’ bmnchca. I<cgend aa 
above. Monog., No. 62. II. xviL14. d.d., vii. 6. 

11. ^a Copper. 

C6a~King, riding on a Uaclrian camel. 

Rtv. —Thibetan pik (or hmg-haired bull). A. A., vS. ff. 

H.—O Copper. 

06f>>-King on homback, with apoar alopod. 

Bn. —Dull. 

Monog., No. 106, wilb IMtto witli A, C*tpt. /bdieami. 

PI. xri. 9. A.A., vii. 12. Other monog*.. No. ICl, vorianta. 

l8.->0 Copper. 

06v.—Hcrcvlaa. to the front, with cbaptot upnuaod in bia 
right hand, and clnh in Uia left, after the manner of 
the revano devket of Deractriaa. Monog., 161. 

JZrv.—Horae, free, to the right. Monog., m. 

Ft. XV. 8 . A. A., vit. 7. 

Id.*—O Copper. 

Oto.*—Etopfaant, to the right. 

^eu. — Indian boll, to tlie right. PI. xvt. 4, 6. A.il., vii. 10. 

Hoooga., Noa. 160.151, with varioata. 
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16.—0 Copper. 

Oio.—Honped bull, to tbe rtgbL 

J{M>._Indien Iwa, to the right. Legeed, tftUtart^aaa 
Mitkauta Ayaa, With coabiaod 
iMCioge. from 14S to 149. 

n.xvi..«fvl,2.3. 

*).—Snail eouw. Similtr tjrpee. A.X., vii.9. 

□ (^) A. A., vii 6. Mooog. A. Rot. monog., Pr. 

16. -0 Copper. 

Otv.—l>eiBeter, oeeted on a throoe. 

Rtv. —llomai, itoodtng. FI. xiilO. A.A.,Tn. 19. 

Moot oommon moDog.. No. 147. 

17. —O Copper. 

0(«.—F%dm, Motod ereoo-ltggetl. 

Am.—HoniMo, ■tandiag. Fl.svi. 19. A.A., til. 16,14. 
MoBOgo., Noa. 163 to 160. 

*).>^inaU ooiM. ditto A. A., oiL 16. 

18. —O Copper. 

66r.—Fetoalo flgtm. otendreg. to the Udl. 
ilto.—Homped boll, to the right. 

Xtr. mgoogf. iadiitiDet. 

19. —O Cupper. 

OAo.—A liea. otjaat. L<gfled,bloBdcrod tad nainteOigihlo. 
Act.—B ade Sgan of Ootaetcr. leotod. liCgead, l/iiAclm* 
^aPB - - • Afota. MtKMg., No.47, with I/. 

i/r. Bagtin, 

90.—O Copper, hliooto cm. T/pea Miilar to No. 7. 

MoMgn OUl. No. 169. aiid ari. An*. No. 47. aitd Som- 

Hr. liojilty. 

21—0 Copper. 

Jforaonaa, with right band raiaed. Moeog., 119*. 
iZto—Drmetcr. etaoding, to (bo flroot; right ami oxtended, 
tlvo left tapporta tho coraucopk. Legend, IfdM* 
n^^oM Voiotou Dkamitua Ra^injiua Ajmm. 

P). zrh. 99. Mooega, No. 177, 177*. 178, 176*. aad 198*. 
with rarianta. 
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Sua-AzAS. 

23.^0 Copper. 

Am boneman, with rij^t hand holding a whip. 
Legend, B. B. M. A7x>Y. Monog., No. 189 (d^>} 
Sm .— ^Miacrra, bolinetod, with tpear and ebidd, to the 
rwhtj the right hand •upports a unall flgere of 
Vietorp. La^d,*> Jitdra Varma TNitnuo Aipa- 
pamAM ;SICraC 9 eiM (Aapararma, aon of 

iodra Vanna). 

hfoDQgt., No. 140, with IS5, and tlie aoTcral Ariao lettere 
catered ia the plate. iff CaHnrt- 

XXXJ. Aziusas. 

1.—Didrachina. 

Oir.-~Am’ horeciiMn, wUli a]>oar. UAZLMtttZ BA< 
2IAUnN URTAAor AZLUCoT. (Mooog., ti. 
A, A, ooln) 

Bm.—F igaro, to the loft, holding tlie four-Minled olgeel in 
t)>e right, and {M]iu*brandi ia the IdV UmhI. ild- 
hirafvm ihlwrtrioM ifttAotoia AfOuitva. Monogn.. 
JB. Ju., 128 with &n oad Mi wUo, 12-1 with 
S.il. Bonog., 2 with W aad O. Copt. Saiumit, BOaog. 124 
with m and S- A. A., rhi. 8. 

*y.—IlcaaldnchiBk ShDiUr tjrpos. S-if. mmof.. 128* witli /. 
Capt. JtoUntMf monog. 2 with an Arinn //. 

3.—JMdrachina. 

06p. aa abore, with Arian letter S in the Add. 

A(v.—.Female figure, to the left, wUh chaplet aad t>a]m> 
iRaiaeh. Mooog., No.78. A.d.,TiB. C. 

8._X)idreichma. (146 gn.) 

Oh.—AsMM' horaenan. to the right, with whip aad the how 
fixed bohiad the foddlo. Monog., No. 187. 

An*..—Dioecuri. atanding to the firent. leaobg on their epeara. 
Legend, .lAUdn^iora IU^f ad in ^ $a UaittUtia Ayili- 
tluua. Monoge., &M and Aa(f) 
ifr.SafUf. Caf. ffuthali, Ohr. mooog., 137 with ft, and 
Her. 17t. 


Cunningham, Jonr. Ajiatk Societjr of Bengal. vB. of 1B54. 
70L. XIX. 1 
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4.—IMdivchmA. (149 gn.) 

Oht. u No. S. Mooog., IS?*. 

SiaHo fignre, clotkod in iktsa, to tiw front < tha 
zi|pt hand pa^ a nsear. tho loft Rata apou the 
•vord hilk Mooog.. No. 170. 

5^0 Coppir. 

Ohi.'-Staadla^ Ann, to the front (iitdiatiDCt), with right 
arm exIcDObl. and mantle on the IcA. Monog.. 74*. 

JtW.—lion, at in Ataa coma. Moneg.. No. 179. Aaoeond 
coin baa mi (.^ ifr. JkgUy. Ctgd. Xaiauon. 

fl.—O Copper. 

Ohr ,—Axaa bononaa. 

£n«...-BiiU, to the ledt 

B.M. BOBOg., 12S with ail, and traooa of nonog. 196. 

*).—BuD, to tho right. 

7. —□ Copper. 

04a.->Aaaa boraecaan. 

Aw.—Ekphaut. i/oiketeaa AfilaiaMa. 

blonog., varlatjr of No. 194, with aSi'. 

8 . —□ Copper. 

(Ne.-»Haneman. 

Aw.—Ilerculce, aeatad, with cltb, and ao in Spaljriai’ eoioo. 

Mooog., No. 194. Jfr. Aii)r%. 

Aod a weond pieea. 178. Ordinary mooog.. No. 194, with 
Arian a, li, or It. 

f).-—a Copper. 

06a.'>-Btanding Agon, to tho right; with the right am 
extended botiaoetany, aad holding a chaplat. 

ifw.-~i 1 g 0 e in Aort tonic, hot with looao Yoa*blLe gar* 
nests aroand the head, etc. Mr, 

XXXII. SOTEB Uboas. 

I,—o Copper. 

Ote.—Bust of king, with crested briswt, to tho loft; tho 
light hand hoida an airow. Nonog., No. 167, with 
tM AiiaolaUerB. tf, in frentof the proiik. 
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Aim’ type of honctoui, to Iho riftltt. eloratinj; o mbiU 
ot()oet liko 0 crOM. UaCIAGV DAClAeVCON 

comu’ M€rAC. 

Monug., No.IC7. Ur.tiayUfi. >1.A., iz.8,IV. 

^.—O Cop|»cf. 

Otv.—BiM>t of king, vritli rayoil limd i (ho rigtit tiood hulds 
oHber • javdin with |■ellDOl■• or a mid|i(o <Uit. 
Moncig., No. IC7. 

Ac*. M obovo. klouog.. No. 167. Pt. svii. SC. A.A., ix. 
11.18. «te. 

TLere «re numerous subvrdinole vorieties of this i^'pe of 

coin, which it is noedlcss to parliculorite in tiiis (iliuje, 

Cuiipcr, 

06e.—King on liombnck, to the right. Legend us above. 
Monog.. No. IC7, 

lUv .—A lualo flgvro, with flat bdinol and iUlol. coathut in> 
censo upon a sirtall altar. ].cgond, .UdWmjnM Tbi* 
jidirvjata iluhiUata SVadurimt. Notwg., (i. 

ri.xviii.2a. A.A., ix.20.91,88 

4.—O Copper. 

Oio.—.ilead with fillet, to the right. Monpg., No. 1C7. 

Aco.-'Staading figure, to the tuft, bottling a stafT or spear 
In tlie left hand, and what maj posaiU^ bo intended 
for the Uiunderbuit in the righU bndk Irgond 
(iroperibet). Nr.Uaytty. 

XXXir. KAonmes. 

1 .-~GoM. Unique. 

(Mv. - King, aeated after (ho oriental ftaldon (c>iiaa.lrgq«d) 
on eloodo. Ho holds a civh in hit band, and email 
fiamoa aoceod from hit ohouUm; liewoorsaSc^tbic 
cap aurmouBtad bjr a ■inglo.etntrod trident. Lcgand, 
UACI.^RTC 00 li.Mn KAAVIC'IIC. Nonog.. 1C«. 

ifeo.—Sira and his hull (Nandi); flames ttM from the 
diTinitp's head, aod he bol^ a trident in hia right 
Itond. legend. Mahaniw Rijjadvxtjata tarvolega 
/urastoM .VoAntotrtow hapiiivtata .... 

Monog., 1C6. Ceipf* AAmsm. 


ao 
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t.—Cold. 

Mv.—tntfid on ao Kaaten throna, with * floww in 
hia ri^t hand. Lafeod and a>oeo(;. aa abova. 

Av.—Darica aa Ke. 1. Monoy.. ditto. 4. A., x. (, and 
xxi. 17. 

I do not propooe to eater iaio toy detail of tbo coin# of 
Kadplriaea in Uiii place, u tiiay aoarcely belong to tlie 
Bactrian aeriet. It will bo cufficient to remark, that tbe type* 
utoallj eoofUt of a figare of tbe king in bia Seytbie eoa> 
tome, witli a rererae derioa ayoboliaing tbe Hindu divinity 
Siva. Tbcae coina are known only in gold and copper, tbe 
aiogle auppoaed ailver ipocitnen in tbe E.I.H.'* baving 
proved to be of o<^per plated over! 

XXXm. OONDOPUARBS. 

Copper. 

Ota.—Aaaa’ beeaetaan. to tbe ri^t. ItACIARCPC BA- 
CIAEODN rbNAe^APor. Mooog.. No. 1G4. 

Flcve. with ttMeot. Legend, J/aAart^ A^fon^faaa 

27.if.eein. Mooog., No. 1 €3. (blBoa oob), t.16. 

n. zliii. 16 . 

3.—O Oopper. 

Ota.—Aa abova (YNAo6 - •) Mooog., Na 164. 

Av.—Minerva, arawd, to tbe right. Mooog,, Na 1S7 
with 174. d.d..v. 17. 

8.—O Copper. 

Ota.—Aa above, vilb tbe addboa of MErAAOY ia tbe 
tegend. 

An—Male fignra wHb qiear. to tbe right. 

MoDog., NalS7 with 178. alao7aBdi>»r«. ri..4..T.18. 


MA.ri.,xL9. 
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4. —Q Copper. 

Oiv.—King, OD horMludc; to liu front U aeon Viotorjr. 
ptwmlinc n cbnplet Legend, DACXAEo . - . > 
♦APoY (f) 

itw.—Centre dovioe. the monognm flgnrod ender No. IM. 
Legend, J/dJtd • -DAqpa - - M AprvtStatata Ja • • 

Ml Gw&^arawi. 

Moooge., Arien lettere Ai end 5im. A.A.,xxL16. 

Mr.BagUy. 

5 . “^ 

0(e.—need of king, to the left; the eontonr limilnr to the 
Pekon't biivU. Legends ienperfeet. B. U., etc. 
Stu. —Victory, with chaplet. JI/cIMn^^iua J?ci^adfrt|^«ua 
oIhUom (hidajikara - . • - • Monog., G», end an 
indistinct Arien letter. Afr. 


0.—O Copper. 

Oto.—Head of king, to the right, giectljr herherised. 
iZ«i.-»VictorT, et la No. 6. Legend. ldihdroja$a Qoda- 
TndaUua. FI. Kvid.d~S. 

7.— O Copper. Snull herbarie ooln. 

(Mr.->.Rodo filleted bond, to the right. Abhreriatod 
Greek legend, BACI DAC - « Y 
JBir.—Bade fignto of ‘nuMoelian Minerva, to the right 
Legend, JS^iJino^ofn Afokatam Oodapharatei. 
Monog., Avian Stri and lid or /To. 


XXXIV. Aboaloaseb. 

I .'•O Copper. 

Ohr.—Asao' honeman, to the right, with flat enp and flowing 
flileti bond upnited. Legend, corrupt. BABIARY* 
oNToI DAXlAlSCDNY ABAATAlioY. Monog.. 164. 

jZer.—Erect flgnra, to the right; brnd-dreae ao on tho ob« 
vone, with aiwar, hand ectended. Legend, Gede- 
piWa Bhraia /Whm Afokoitf^eiM AM^atata. 

Capt. BMum, 1C8, wHh Arien monog. (/Sntre or SqiAre). 

2.—O Copper. Sinular Qpee, with the eddition of the title of 
TVmtoaM hefero the name en the rerene. 
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Copper. 

Ohr.— Hotmoubj to tKe left. 

&«.—flpm,« in No. 1, withoat tho cap. 

3/^for Cvuntg^'^- 

*) Smill coin. Mr. BajUf. 

i.—0 Copper. 

Mr.—Ar Na 1. Mooog., Ho. 146, with T. 

J2m—E rect flrare, bo)<iiiif ■ anall atatae of Victory, to tho 
left. Mono;., No. 137 with 169. Ur.Saul^. 

Sob-Aboaoajbs-Saian. 

1.—"0 Copper. 

Mr.—Horeenaa, u IB No.l. I^treod imperfect. Moaog.. 
No.164.wthi>. itj CJm, 104. mi B. 

Xm. —Fl{nre aa above, No.1. LegeiMl. J/oAdrqiaaa 
AfoiotoM TVoiataao (Jcdaplavta Satata. 

Monof., No. 166 with aad naU lettcra. P, iSOt, etc^. in 
Afield. Mr. S^l^, P, Pi, A.A.,y,iO. 

9.— 0 Copper. 

Mr.—Aaa horaemaa. 

Bn. —jQpqter. holding a flgoro of Victcry. to tho left. Le¬ 
gend. AfnAor^JiaM SneeAa i)Ao(oM> 

p^) SiMm. [CannhighamJ. Munog., No. 137 
with 166. AJi., V. 19. 


XXXV. Arsag». 

1 extract the foIIowiBff notice of the eoioo of Araacee 
from Major Cunningham’a paper in the Journal of the 
Aaintic Society of Bengal, voL xi p. 136,1843 
" 1.—O Copper. 

Mr.—A Imracnan. to the right HaCIaCVONTOS DA- 
CIA6CDN AIKAloY APGAKOY. 

Air.—Type ebliteieted. ifelMm^aia npvTpaea inaiatoaa 
dahrletow iddittiea. 


** Mi^ Conningham mdera thk doabtftil word aa Aem* 
hodoM, Ced-heartad, Oaerpme. •f.A.S.N., vi. of 1854, p.71S. 
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S.—O Copper. 

Jin.—A boneroui, to tbo rig^ht. LogcDd. imperfect, DA* 
ZI • . or APZAKoY. 

Ar>.~.-UoIo flgvo, to tbo left, holding out n emnU Aruro in 
hie right band. Mabanflan^faaa • > • .^(rhthwma).** 


XXXVI. Parores. 

1.—O Copper. 

Dcnrdod heed, to the ioA; the heir ie dnhonUl/ 
e^eci end emnged after the PeninB ftebion. BA* 
ClAGrC DACIX(4»' HAKoPlia 

JZfv.—Vlctorv with chnidct, to tiio right. ifaXtmf/aia 
Rt^fuahi^jita J/aAnAuR T^thmieci. 

B‘ H. odne have moMigmine. ooeipoaod of Bectrian ietten, 
go, re, l». nMociated with the cbaneter ^ on the opjioaita aide 
of the rOTcrae field, 

XXXVllI. Ortimonss. 

l.—O Copper. 

OAv.—Hoad of king, to tbo left; the hair ia ananged after 
tbo Pcniao nthion on tbo Pakorea' device. Lograd 
eocnipC. BACIAEYC DACIABODN llErAC oP- 
OAITIUC. 

IZm.—V klorj. to Uio right, iMldtng out a fillet Legend, 
inparfhct, (A/aAanptiaa f) An&ufoao (^udigMiaraM 
. - • • S.il. Buthan monog*., pa and go. 
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VI. 

ON SOME UNFUBUSHEO TYPES OP ANCIENT 
BRITISH COINS. 

[Read bdbte ilM RuakBUtit Bottat)', Mwdi IMk, IU7.} 

It u Roir done yetra nnc« the •UcniwB of (Ida aocloty boa 
been called to tbe iininaeribed serial of ancient BritieJi 
coins, which has, bowcTer, Hke the inicribed series, been 
receiving eooitant acceasioas of new types and varieties, 
by tbe discovery of fresh specimens in varioos parts of tbe 
country. Tlioagh, of coorae, is interest falling far short of 
the coins bearing inseriptioiu which identify them as having 
been struck by sooie prince or city known in history, or 
even of those which mwcly afford some vagus due to wliat 
may possibly give grounds for an attempt at their appro¬ 
priation ; yet these enepigrapbous coins, espooiaily where 
tbe places of their protmence sre known, are by no means 
unworthy notice, mod even of attentive consideration. 
They not only assist us in determining the districts in 
which some of tbe inscribed types were struck, but also, 
being links to the ssree chain of successiva imitations of 
imitalioM, by tbew greater or less resemblance to Ibeir 
prototype, afford means of arriving at an approximate esti¬ 
mate of tbe era to which to assign them. Tbe common 
prototype to which nearly all (ho tocieot British nnin- 
scribed coins, and tbe majority of tbe inscribed, may be 
referred, is,' as I have already sbewo, tbe Gaulish imitation 
of the Macedonian Philippas; the successive imitatioiis of 
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imUfttions of irhicb, rtch getting fsTtber «nd fartber from 
tlie original, and at each tacceaaire step docreaaing in 
weight, formed for manj yeara tbe currancj of (ho Anciont 
Britona, before any irucriptiona appeared on the coina. 

It would, bowerer, 1 Uiink, be erroneooa to anppoae, that 
the uninacribed coina were aoperaeded by tbe inscribed 
at tbe fame period in every part of tbe country; on tbe 
contrary, it appears to ree, that the uae of letters upon the 
coins commenced upon tbe aoatb«easten) coast, and spread 
gradually northward, in tlio aame manner as moat probably 
tbe use of money itself bad originally done; so that tbe 
coina of Ibe locni and Brigantea, or those found in tbo 
Norfolk and Yorkshire districts, were among tbo latest to 
receive inscriptions upon tbem. 

T^ie coins lliat I have eelecled aa being the most remark* 
able among thoao of the uninseribed class that have of late 
been discovered, are twelve in number, all of which are 
repreeented in Ibe annexed Anutatie Plate. 

Tbo first was discovered in tbe neighbourhood of Nor* 
with in tbe year 1863, and came into the possession of 
Mr. Goddard Jotinson, from whom it passed into tbe oolloe* 
tion of tlM late Mr. Loeconbe, at tbe aale of wlwse coins it 
was purchased tor tbe British Museum. It bears a coi^ 
aidcrable reaemblaDce to the cmn found at Osnead, Nor* 
folk (Bawk. pl.t. 3; Rud- pl.A. 87; Num. Jour. vohl. 
p. 234), vtd is of geld, weeing 83i grains. Ou tho 
obverse are (wo creacents back to back, ia Iba centre of a * 
cross formed by sin^e lines of pidlets, which has four ring 
ornaments in (be ipices between its limbs. On tbe reverse 
ia a borse to tbe right, standing upon an omamenled 
exergal line, its tail divided into branches ; above, below, 
and in fmot, stars of iwllets, and ia the field, two ring 
oruameots. 


VOL. XIX. 
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Tl>e mcoik} coin n-an nl<o fonrid in Norfolk, and u likc- 
win of gold. Tlie Uank not having iHiirn placed in (be 
centre of llie dicii, tho devicea are to ono side of (be coin, 
both on tlio obrerso and reverse Tbe device on tlie obverse 
appears to be a voided cross, formed by arclKd lines vrith 
rows of iwllets between llietn ; and in tbe centre, a circle 
enclosing s ring ornament so as somewliat to resemble a 
rose, ft lias a great analogy with tlw type of Nutn. Jour. 
vol.i. p.222, |>(.]. 5, Ruding, pi. a, 78, wliicb I should also 
ooiisider to be attributable to tbe Iceni. On tbe reverse is 
a horse gallojiiug to tJie right. Ins tail branclied, from the 
root of which prooeeils a crescent^lioped figure, divided 
into GompartmenU, aud taming over his head. In tbe field, 
ring omaincnto ond pdlsts. The weight is 86) grains, and 
tbe coin U in my own oollectioo. 

Ftom tbe place of finduig, and lli« general character of 
Oiese two coins, they may, I think, bo safely attributed to 
(he Iceoi. Tlie peculiar branching of the tail is observoblo 
itpmi tlie coins of Addedoinaros, diuI also ujjon some of tlio 
silver coins of tlw Iceni. See the two engraved to Num. 
Chron., Vol. If. p. 72, Noe. 7 aj>d 8, found at Morcli, Caiu> 
bridgesbire. The protnioent place that tbe (wo crescents 
bark to back aasame on these coins, is also one of tbrir 
remarksUe featiiret. I have already shewn bow (licy may 
be traced back, and proved to be merely corroptioos of tbe 
origiiinl type of (he bead of Apollo, in tbe Num. Cliron., 
VoL XII. p. 127, so (lint I need nut now further remark on 
the pedigroe of (Itcse types. 

Tho lliird coin in (be Plate is also of gold, weighing 81) 
grains. Tbe obverse is plain and cotivex; and on the 
reverse is a rode disjointed horse to the left, with a star 
below, and a star of |>eJlets in fronL Thoogli its place of 
finding it not known, it may, from tbe resemblance of the 
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Iivrs« open it to that on (he eoini rending DVMNO 
COVEROS^ VEP CORF, etc., and on uuinacribed coini 
found in Yorkabin, be safely attributed to tbe Briganlcs- 
It is in toy own collection, as is also the fourth e«n, the 
tyi>e of whicli, Ibouf^ not given by Rudiog or Hawkins, 
will be fonnd in Slukeley, PI. xix. No. 3, engraved from a 
coin in tlie collection of ioseph Tolson Lookyer, P.S.A. 

On (lie obvcfM is a cross formed by wreaths, with two 
crescents in tbe centre, and in the angles appear locks of 
hair, Uw erescenls representing the front hair, and the 
clothing of (be neck, of the wide-spread bast tiiat is fuanU 
on the earlier Dritisb coins: so that this type is a most im¬ 
portant link beltreen thuso with merely (1m cruciform orna- 
uwitt, and (hose on which on attempt at a laureate^l bust is 
plainly diaoernible. On Ute reverse, is a moderately well- 
abapeil horse to (he right; in front, a rvpreaentation of (he 
sun ; below, a wheel; and above a cnrvrd 6gure between 
pellets,similar to that* on some of the coins of theWbaddun 
Chase fimi (to wbicli (lus type bears some general reaem- 
blanee), being ])robab]y tlw drbued repreaentatire of (he 
Vir-tury leaning over the biga on the prototype. 7*be 
weight of this specimen is boj grains, aud it was found last 
year at Manuden, near Bubop's Sturtronl. 1 have anotlier 
s])ecitnen of tbe same tyjw, weighing 83} grains, and found 
at Fartbingboe, Oxon ; and 1 bare also seen a similar coin 
found at Hallalon, t<eiceaterthire; ao (hat tbe district 
through which (bis type was current must have been exten¬ 
sive, though the coins are by no means common. There is 
a close relationship between tlwm and those found a few 
years since at VVooerab,* near Uuildfonl, 


• SWChrosL, VoI.XII.il 1,1, a, (i, 7. 

* bmilh's Cod. Ant.. Vt4.Il.lvi, U. 4. 
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There U also considerable analog; between (his coin and 
that engraved as No. 5 on the Plate, which u, however, of 
smaller modole, weighing onl; 18^ grains, and has not 
the crescents in the centre of the obverse, nor so dcoidedl; 
a eruviromi appearanee. The horse on the reverse is also 
rather different in character, and has a star of pellets above, 
and a wheel below. It is in the Moseuin Collection, but 
the place where it was found is not known. 

Unlike the preceding coins, No. 6 is in silver, hot has on 
tlM obverse tbo cruciform ornament, with two crescents in 
the centre, somewbat sanilar to that of the first type of the 
Weston coins (Num. Cbron., Tol. XV. p- 98). On the re¬ 
verse is an animal, which can hardly be termed a horse, 
nor indeed any otlser known animal, looking backwards, 
with bis tail erected; in the Geld, various annulets and 
pellets. The weight of thb coin, which is in the Museum 
Collection, is 14;^ grains, and it was found in Suffolk. 
From this circumstance, and its general appearance, it may 
be classed among the coins of the Iceui ; to which classiff- 
calton the next coin, No.7, may, 1 think, also lay claim. 
On ilte obverse is a wcll-fonned borse to the left, with 
ring ornaments and a star of pelleta on the field; and as a 
memento of the origin of the type, notwithstanding the 
presence of the horM on tbs obverse, instead of, as usual, 
on the reverse, we God above it a crescent and wreath, in 
lact, one quarter of the crueiform ornament so common on 
these coins. On the reverse is a strange animal, not sus¬ 
ceptible of any soological description, but which, for want 
of a better name, may be called an ornilbocepbalous borse, 
with long ears, and apparently pecking at a snake. In the 
Geld are ring ornaments and a wheel of pellets. Tbo coin 
is of silver and of remarkably little weight, being only 
grains. It ia in the Museum CollectioD, 
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Tlie next coin. No. 8, is of gold, wcigl’ing 17) grtiiu, 
and in Ute akDe collection. Mr. Huxtabie al*o poaseiaea a 
similar speeinien. On tbe obrerse is a cruci/orm oma- 
meot with a pellel in tbe centre, each limb of tlie cross 
being carved, and two of Ibem being made to represent 
(he beads of eagles, with a mane or crest mnning down 
I)ehiod Umr necks; tbe other two limbs terminate in ring 
ornaments, but have a sort of fringe extending from tbeia. 
On tbo reverse is a Iwrss to tbe left ; above, a star; and 
below, a rose of pellets; in front of tbe horse, an annnlet, 
which is connected to tbe horse's neck. From tbe type of 
tlie reverse, which bears a very close reaemblance to coins 
found at Bognor, Bracklesbant, and Chichester, and other 
parts of itw Kent and Sitssex coast, I am inclined to attri^ 
bate these coins to tbe south*castem port of England, 
though their place of finding is not known. 

No. 9 was found at BracldeaUam, and is engraved in 
Dixon's Geology of Sussex, p. 80, No. S, having boea in 
that author's collection, though now in tbe Briluh Museum. 
It is of red gold, weighing 16 grains. In the ceotre of the 
obverse there is a ring ornament, in lien of tbe usual 
creacents, surrounded by peDets, on either side of wliich the 
wreath appears crossed by two corded lines. In two of 
tbe spaces formed by tbe cross are tbe figures representing 
tbe locks of back hair; and in tbe other two, tbe creseeols 
representing tbe front bair of tbe wide.«pre*d bust of tbe 
prototype. On tbe reverse is a borse to the left, with an 
annulet in front connected to the neck and ring ornaments, 
and a star in the field. It is a very remarkable little coin, 
tbe type of the obverse being especially worthy of notice. 

The three remaining coins on the Plate, Noe. 10,11, and 
J2, are also singular is their types, and were all three 
found in Bedfordshire, and are now in my own collection. 
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No. 10 u of gold, ireigfaiDg 201 groins, ond very similar to 
tlie coin rnseribed EPPX, engrared in Num. Cbron., Yol. 
XVI. p. 80, No. 4. On (lie obverse is a cruoiform orna¬ 
ment, witb croKents in the centre, and horae-slioe iliaped 
figures in (be angles. On the reverse is a rather peonliar 
horse witb an uncertain a4junftt beneath. There is a great 
resemblance between this horse and that on the reverse of 
the subsequent coin, No. 11, which is, however, of copper, 
weighing 251 grains. On its obverse is a rudelj-fomied 
bead to the left, the hair being represented bjr corded lines, 
and in general character very similar to that on aome of tlie 
coins of Tascioranus. There is a star in the field in front 
of the face. 

The head upon the obverse of the 12th coin, which is 
also of €op|>er, and weighing 36} grains, is almost Peru¬ 
vian in its character, (he liair turned back from off Uio 
face, and with a wheel or star in (he place of tlie ear. The 
reverse is no leaf remarkable, the device being apparently 
an eagle devouring a snake, somewhat like thnl on the 
small silver coins of EiiUlus with (lie legend " Ilex Cafle,** 
and on (hose reading " Bpati.* The origin of (he types of 
both obverse and reverse is to me altogether obscure, and I 
have never met witli any other coin at ail analogous to it. 
Id fact, all three coins belong to a district with the coins of 
whieli we are bat little ac<|uatQled. 

In coiidusicHi, I may remark, that I hove great pleasure 
in presenting the Plate of the twelve coins to the Numis¬ 
matic Chrontclo. 


JOH.s Kvan». 


ri 



VII. 

NOTICE OP A MAMLOk COIN. STRUCK RY COM¬ 
MAND OP THE 8U1.TAN MSUK DIIAIIER ROKN- 
ED-DIN ItloAUS BONDOKUAIU. 

[R<m 1 bdUf« Ike ywtwMtk Suektr, Putewx ittJl, IfftT.J 
Bv Da. L. Loswt, F.R.A.S.. M.&A.P.. he., he. 

At om of our mectinga I pronisod. on Ibe invitolioo of 
ctur President, to reid a few obscTTstioiu reapeetiag a 
Hanltik coin, which I then btd Itie Immmw of eibibiling. 
I will now, with your ])eraiiMiot), fullil my promise. 

Tlio history of the hfamlilk suUsiu is so well described 
by the Arabic author, Taki-ed*din Ahmed Makrixi, and so 
beautifully tnoslated by Quatremire, that it required liltle 
reeeareh on my part to enable me to give a short account 
of the life and works of the sultaa, by whose commaDd the 
coin in question was struck. 

cJy)>4.v Afsufilh, is a word derived from the Arabic 

cilv sig;nifyiDg possession, or property, and refers 
to the Turkish and Circassian slaves who formed the body 
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guard of tbe •uec«aaoni of SalaMin; and vho, having 
been raised to fone of tbe principal offices in the kingdom, 
became, at last, masters of Egypt tbemselret. 

Melik Mo«m Izs*ed-dio Aibek was the first Mamliik 
sultan, Melik-Mansdr Ndr ed-din AH was tbe second, and 
Melik Modhafler Kutds tbe third. These three Mamltiks 
reigned from the year 1250 to 1260 of tbe Christian era, 
when Melik Dbaher Rokn ed-din Bibfirs Boodokdari began 
to reign and oontinaed to remain in power till the year 1277. 

Bibdrs, a.native of Turkey, was booglit by Melik SUeb 
Nqm ed-din Aydb; he distinguished himself in the service 
of his master, and, by degrees, became elevated in rank. 
After the death of Melik S&leh be entered into tbe service of 
Melik Moadliam, and remained with him until the time when 
the life of tbe latter ended by baring his throat cut Bibdrs 
continued to rise in estimation on account of bis prodigious 
valor; and, aOer tbe death of Farea-ed-din Aktal, bo left 
Kiihirch for Syria. A little while afler.be returned to Egypt 
and accompanied Kutils in his expedition against the 
Tariara On that occasion be asked Kutux to appoint 
him governor of Aleppo. This tbe Saltan refused. Fearing to 
bare a man like Bibtirs u an enemy, be resolved to deprive 
him of his life. Bibdrs, however, received information of 
that preset in good tin»e, and he, one day, when the Sultan 
returned from a hunting party, entered tbe Royal tent 
to ask for the possession of ooe of tbe female prisoners of 
war; tbe Saltan immediately granted his request, and 
Bib&rs, under tlie pretence of kissing bis bands as a mark 
of gratitude, took bold of the Sultan'a arm, which wu a 
preconcerted signal with the other emirs to commence an 
attack. One emir struckhim with tlie aword on the neck, a 
second pulled him down irom tbe horse on which be still sat, 
and a third sent an arrow into his heart. 
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Aftw tlic ttAsassiDfttion of tite lulUn, all the emira who 
took part io the plot entered the Royal tent, when the emir 
AktaT.Ho«i&reb roae and naked, * Which among you baa 
taken the life of Kut>ia7* and Bib&ra, in the moat com* 
poaed manner, declared that he bimaelf bad perpetrated 
the act Upon tbU Aktai>Moatilreb aaid, ** Sit down in hia 
place—fit on tIte throne deatined for the Sultan.* 

Bibura, the new aultnn, took fint the title ofyOlill cUll 
EbaelH EUdiar," the conquering king*; but the Tiixir Zein 
cd>din Jakilb ben Znhair advia^ him to cliange (hat title, 
aa not one obaerved the vilcir, who bore it erer aurceeded 
in bu career. Bib&ra, therefore, adopted instead the title 
of Melik DhaLer.^UaR Tbia word has a doable 

signiRcation: first, * the gluriuos,* and, secondly, an allu¬ 
sion to an Individual wito follows the practical devotioaa of 
religion, aa preaeribed by the simple words of (be kortn. 

The inhabitaota of Kihireh, as well as all Mainlilks in the 
diffarent Egyptian prorincea, gladly submitted to the soepire 
of Bibura, witli the exception only of the emir Sanjar Halebi, 
tlie govrmor of Damascus. He persuaded tbe emirs to 
acknowledge bis own supreme authority; and, on the Olh 
day of tlie month Dhool Hidge, the prayer in (be mosque 
was oOered up for tbe life and prosperity of .Mebk Dliilier 
as well as for (bat of Blelik Mujiibid, Ute latter being 
tbe title wbiob Sanjar Halebi (lien adopted. He went 
even so far as to have money stroek, bearing inscriptions 
which united tbe name of Melik Dhiiber with that of Melik 
Blddj&liid. 

In tbe same year, however, a revolotion bi-uke out at 
Aleppo, (he governor was deposed, and the emir ^<*11 
Hus&m ed-din EL-jilk^ dar 

was appointed in his stead. He was favorably inclined io 
Dibirs; and aAer various battles bod been fuugbl with 
VOL. XIX. L 
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narked eueceu bj ilie forcee of the sultao, the revolution 
was quelled. Tbe army of the stdtan tbe» directed their 
coarse, under tl>e command of tlie emir Jemal ed^in 
Mdliammad, towards Damascus, tliere deposed blelik 
and prodarmed B'bdrs as Sultao. 

Bibdrs suppressed the varioos revolations in Syria, and 
made himself feared by Ibe Mongols, tlte Greeks, and tbe 
Armeniant. 

To give more dignity to bis elevated position, he caused 
Ahmed (Moatanser BiDafa), a prince of the Abbasside 
family, to confer upon him (he title of Saltan, whilst ho left 
the tide of KJidlifa to Ahmed. This important act took 
placo in the year 1284, a year particularly diatingulsbed in 
consequence of the brilliant comet wlncb appeared in the 
consleyation of Orion. 

In the diploma which the Khdllfa gave to the sultan, tJie 
foflowing passages occur, which show what spirit of hatred 
pervaded tlio heart of the enemy with whom tlie Crusaders, 
at (bat time, hod to i^t;— 

*' One of the moat important points which moat be treated 
here,” saya the Rhilifa, “ la (lie war against Ibe infidels; 
this is a nu»t indispensable doty incumbeot open all the 
Mdslemia — (his u an act, tbe remembrance of which will 
be recorded in biitoiy. God has promised a magnificent 
reward to all those who fight in the cause of religion, and 
has reserved for them a most eminent placo in paradise. 

"Already you have distinguished yourself by brilliant 
acts, which caused the envious to turn pale for abame. You 
have shown a power of resolution more penetrating than 
tlie sword, more agreeable to tbe Mualemin than Ibe most 
antertatsing feasts. It is by your valor (list God protected 
the ramparts of Islam, and secured them from being pro* 
faned by the enemy. Your courage lias preserved for the 
Uuileniin the integrity of their empire. Your sword has 
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inflicted incorftble wounds in the hearts of the infldeli, and 
it is by you that the throoo of the Kbdiifas, will, we Iwpe, 
regain its former siilendour.*' 

To evince his gratitude to the Khliljra, and to make bis 
devotion to the rq»reseo(aUve of the Prophet known to the 
Mdstemin, be caused the inscription on tlie coins hencefortii 
to be struck to contain tlie following words 

Bibirs, the iotiinate tricnd of the CommaiKlrr of the fkiththl, 
the Imam who goveeua by dto oommutd of Cod, AhuMd 
tbe Abboside. 

In his wars with the Crusaders, be encountereid several 
disasters, but be neverthdess took from them many iin> 
iwrtaiit cities; and a letter which I shall now have the 
Iwnor of reading to you, addressed to Bdiemond, tlie son 
of Robert Guiscord, after bis taking of Antioch in the year 
1267, will give you on example of tlte fierce mooDer in 
which he treated his enemies. 

" To tbe illustrioas, venerable and honourable Count, tbe 
warrior, tbe belligerent Uou, tbe glory of the Cbrislion 
nation, the chief of the Crusaders, and the grtatesi 
among the adorers of Jesus. To him, whooe title of 
Prmes, by tbe fall of Antioob became changed for that 
of Cem/. May God lead bicn into the right path, 
crowu his enterprises with a happy result, and cause 
good counsel to find easy access to him at all times. 

"Tbe Count, I say, is well aware of our having niardted 
against Taroblds and of oar having carried war into the 
very heart of bis estates. He bes seen, since our departure, 
bis ships destroyed, his men killed, end the cburclies 
swept from tbe face of tbe earth. Tlie Count has also scon 
every house given np to all kinds of outrage; the dead 
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bodies lieeped np on the aee-shore like Ulands; (he men 
slaaghtered, and tbeir children made prisoners; tin women 
sent into elavety; and all (he trees eat down except those 
required for tin oonstmction of impkmcnts of war and 
palisades. We have taken all that belonged to you and 
your subjects, money, women, children, and flocks; the poor 
amongst ns hare heoome rkli, the bachelor has received a 
wife, the servant u a keeper of daves, and be who before 
walked on foot now rides on horseback. 

“And yon, you did contemplate the sight of a man given 
up to the agonies of death, and on liearing a voice, you 
surely, in (ho most lerrihed manner, must have said unto 
yourself, ' Oh (hat voice is directed against me I* You have 
been well aware of oar having only left you for the pufi}Ose 
of again coming back to yon, and our object in granting 
you some respite has only been to wait fur (he time pre¬ 
viously fixed upon by us. 

* WImd we left your estates, lliere was aot a single beast 
without its following our troops, not a girl without betug in 
our power, not a column without having fallen under (ho 
blows of our pickaxes, not a field without its crops being 
gathered by os; in short there was no singlo object of 
your proper^ which fell not into our bands. Yon could 
not find refuge either m the caverns of the highest rock, or 
in the deepest valley, which penetrates even mto the midst 
of (he frontiers and surpasses all imagination. 

"You were also aware, liow, after leaving you, we ap¬ 
peared in front of Aotioeb, the capital, without any sign 
being preriotisly given of our approach; you knew that we 
intended going away from you only for a abort time, with 
die intention of coming back soon afterwards. WeO, wo 
send you now the accomplished facts, and we are going to 
inform you of all (be calamities which befell the laud. 
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“ We )efl Tarabitis on Wedneaday, the 24tli day of Shii- 
b<(u, and encamped behind the wall of Autioeb on the firat 
day of the moDtli of RAu^ao. The moment after our 
arrival, your troopa came out of the town to attack u«. but 
we conquered (hem. Tiiey mutually aupported themaelvea, 
but could not obtain any advantage thereby. Tbo lord 
high eonatable, who waa among the priaonera we had taken, 
asked for pertniasion to hovo a conference with your sub> 
jeets, and I agreed to it He entered into the town, and 
■ooD returned, accompanied by a number of monks and 
princi|>a) personages among your attendants. They wanted 
to treat with us, bat wo soon found out that their designs 
were similar to youra, which are to kill Uie people; for 
when ll»e matter under discuasioo was the doing of any 
good, their plans were opposed; on the contrary, when it 
waa the doing of evil, tlwy were all of one opinion. Seeing 
that tlicir fate was decided without remedy, and that God 
liad decreed their death, we dismissed them, saying,' Wo 
are now going to besiego you imroedlately; this is the first 
and last information we can give you.' They left ns. acting 
in a manner as you would do, fully impressed with tbo idea 
(hat you would ootuo with your infantry and cavalry to help 
them. However, during the interval of leM than an hour, the 
ficld'niarshal, the saperior of tlie monks, the kecirer of tlio 
castle, all were surrounded by deatl). We made the assault, 
sword in hand, wi Saturday at four o'clock, the fourth day 
of tbo month of RamadAn, and destroyed all those whom 
you bad selected to guard and defend the town. Among 
tbo people we found tlterc, every one had at least something 
in his possession, but now there is not one among us who 
Itas not either one of tlie people themselves, or soinclbing 
(hat belonged to tbeni, in bis i>ossesnon. Oh if you had 
seen the riders, how they were thrown under the feet of their 
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bor«ea I joar hotuei iBV*d«d bj tbe plunderer*^ ftod freely 
over rtia by those wbo were searchiog after q)oil I If yoo 
had seea your wealth weighed by the ktnUr; and your 
jewels, how they were sold or bought with your own trea. 
sores, at tbe prioe of four for one dinir; if you bad seen 
your churches demolisbed, your crosses cut to pieces, and 
tbe books of your false evangelists exposed; if you bad 
seen your enemy, tbe Mdslim, ravaging the sanctuary; tbe 
monk, tbe priest, and tbe deacon, aD slaughtered on tbe 
altar; the noblea given up to misfortune, and tbe princes of 
the royal family reduced Co slavery ; if you could only bare 
contemplatod tbe sight of flames penetrating into your 
palaces; the dead given up to Uie flames of this world pro* 
vious to tbeir being given up to the Are wbiob awaits 
them in tbe other;—your palaces, with all the furniture 
therein, destroyed; the churches of St Paul and Assian 
tottering, and at last ceasing to exist; if yoo could bavo 
aeen all lliia, you surely would have said, 'I wish to God I 
bad been Cransformed into clayf or, 'I wish 1 Iiad never 
received the letter which gives me ll>e account of this fear¬ 
ful catastroplia.* 
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* Tilii moomful state of tilings will cause your seal to 

expire; and these flames will become exiingoUbed by the 
water of your tears. Oh! if yon were to see your habita¬ 
tions empty of all that belonged to them; all your chariots 
taken; all your vessels lying in the port of Sdwidialt and 
year boats fallen into the power of your enemy; yoa> 
surely, would feel convinced, that Ood who has first given 
Antioch to you, has now again taken it from you>that 
the Lord who has given tin citadel into your possession, 
has now again deprived you of it, and made it altogether 
disappear from the face of the earth. Yon will now 
understand, that we have, thank Ood, taken again posses- 
aion of the Islam fortresses which you had soised, vis. 
Sbikif-Talmis, Shlikif-Kafr-denin, and all other places in 
the district of Antioch. Wo have forced the soldiers to 
leave the castle; we have taken them by the hair, and dis¬ 
persed them far and nigh. NolJiing remained to which 
the word 'resistance' could be applied, unless it were ‘the 
river*; and ,eren that, if it coold, would cease to bear Uio 
name of jitf, ' the rebel.* That river now sheds 

tears of regret Formerly its tears consisted of clear 
water, but now tbey are of blood, which we have poured 
into it 

* This letter contains good tidings for you, inasmuch as 
it informs yon, that it pleased tied to watch over your life 
and to prolong your daya, as it oo happened that you have 
not been yourself at Antioch during that time. If you bad 
been there, surely, you would now liave been either kiUed 
or mode prisoner, wounded or mutilated, 

” A living man contemplating (he sight of a field covered 
with dead bodies, must feel some pleasure in knowing that 
he is himself in safety; {wrlmps God granted the prolonga¬ 
tion of your days tliat you may thereby have time allowed to 
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iD&k« good all you have liillterio neglected to do, with regard 
to obedience and aervice due to him. 

* At none escaped who coold inform yoa of thia even^ v« 
have taken it upon oursdvea to do <o. It not being in the 
power of any one to let yon knoiv tliat yonr life ia in safety, 
and that all the others died, we Imve given you oil the 
information in this oar deqiatcii, that you might know 
things exactly u lliey are. After receiving such a letter, 
yon ought not to accuse ns any more of falseliood, nor 
need you to ask any one for further information." 

Bohemond, on receiving this letter, was very mucli 
irntatod, this being indeed the lirst news he received of tho 
fall of Antioch. 

We must hope, and happily we have reason to believe, 
that the Miibammeden princes of tlie present century liavo 
given up that ^irit of revenge, and that any royal diploma 
given to the sovereign of any of (heir countries will not 
any longer recoiuinend tlie entire annihilation of the Franks; 
or, at all events, that tlte representatives of European 
powers win always take care, that tJio Mdhammedans 
shall not act in strict accordance with injunctions similar 
to those of the KUUifa Abul-Kusein Ahmed. 

This letter, showing how the HtibamnftdaDS at that 
time felt with regard to Europeans, it may periiaps not 
be uninteresting to the incinhers of this society to liear a 
few words of adrice given by Admiral Sir Sydney Smith, 
in n letter which I bad the iKmour of receiving twenty years 
ago. Tbe original is in the following words:— 

" Your note of this morning 6nds me at iny writing table 
working for you, and surrounded by Arabic manuscripts, 
which I wished to put under your eye for your information 
and guidance in your projected tour. Your excuses for 
not coDiiog to ny distent residence I must necessarily 
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admit, knowing jour multifarious and important occupa- 
lioiu; but I cannot (Iw leas feel tlte disappointment at not 
having the opportunity of making some useful coininunica- 
lions to you, such as 

'^An authentic copy of the capitulation granted by Uje 
Ca]i])h Omar on bis entry into Jerasalem, A.U. 15, to the 
Patriarch Zei)liirinus (Sniiiiroaius), giving aiwl securing to 
Uk Cbristiuii subjects privileges still in existence when 
claimed by those wlio hare the rigiit and have the senso to 
appeal to tbo original (one of four) in llie archives of (he 
law nSIicers at Oonstaiitinople, a copy of which I sent to 
tlic persons interested therein, living under Um authority of 
Uie I’adia of lerusaleni, in order that (hey might exhibit to 
the latter, and remind him, in niy name, Unit tbo Christian 
powers liad on eye npon him, and would not fail to comply 
with each other’s request, to make a joint effort for their 
protection in cose of its arbitrary violaliou. 

“ 3ndly. The eorrespondonce of the ecclesiastical authori* 
lies of (ho four Christian right guardians of tJte Holy 
Sepulchre. 

" Srclly. The correspondehcc of (be present cninislert of 
Sultan Mahmud with me on their own affairs as dependent 
on me, kuowiug that niy eye is keen as a hawk’s, and my 
claws long when I am obliged to put them out, always 
against my will, and never but when forced by imperative 
cireomataDces, such as violation of principles and treaties, 
oppression of (he defenceless, and their evident need of tbo 
tnecoor my influenco or action may be supposed to be 
crjual to affording tbem* 

Bibiws then proceeded to tlie Holy Lemd, mmlc hiuuelf 
muster of Zafed, the castle of K&rik, of Tiberias, and 
various other places. lie ravaged Little Armenia and 
made the king’s son prisoner, took iMusessioo of l>erl)esiik, 
Derkdsb, Betmisb, Kiirrdentn, Rhbdn and Merxiiban. He 
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«Uo jMtietratcd into Nobia, upset the throne of David, and 
substituted Meshker, who eiiguged to pvt up to Bibirs 
half of his annual revenues. 

In the )rear I26S, Bibdrs vent into Uw Hejtiz, wbere lio 
received the hotna^ of all the Kmirs; be eattered Mecca 
and Medina, where ho most creditably acquitted himself of 
his duties as a pious Miistim; and opened on that occasion 
friendly relations with tbe kii^ of Yemen, who offered him 
many valuable and handsome presents. 

Makrtai gives a description of tho various contempo. 
raries of Dibirs, among whom we find St. LouU, or 
Louis tX., who, with the intention of converting the Bey 
of Tonis, proceeded to bis capital, and there died, at the 
age of fitfy-five, in the year 1370. 

With regard to Kdward, who, after tho death of St. Louis, 
weal to the Holy Land, ax»d distinguished himself by his 
valiant expUfits, Makriai gives the following account. 

** Bibdrs,” he says, " Uving been informed of tlie arrival 
of tlw King of England, that be landed at Acre with 300 
horse, eight large ships, and many other vessels, forroiog 
in all tlurty sail, and that it was bis intention to go on a 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem, be encamped at Tripolis, and 
there, after divers occurrences, the Franks sued for peace, 
and obtained a truce of ten years' duration.” 

Makrixi, however, adds, that Bib&rs sent two of his 
officers with 3000 Egyptian dinfirs to redeem tbe prisoners. 

Bibdrs was a most active prinee; be exatnined personally 
all tjiat was going on in bis estates: he was sure to inspect 
his fortresses, and, on many occasions, be himself assisted 
to demolish tlie walls and strongholds of lus enemies. His 
activity induced the poet of bis age to say of him, ** One 
day in Egypt, one day in the Hej^, one day iu Syria, 
and one day in Aleppo.” 

In the year 1308, when his army soppoaed him dan- 
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gerutuly iU in his tent nc«r Ors^if, )i« secretly left the place, 
went to Egypt, tliere regulated all the aJTalrs of Uie state, and, 
aAer a short time, re*appeared to bis soldiers srhn were 
under the impression that he had nerer quitted his teat. 

In tin year 1277, however, the moment arrived when his 
glory was to become estinguislKd, and his life was to eid. by 
a fate similar to tltat whicli lie liad prepared for bis iiredo* 
cessor Kutnz. Tlie astrologers told him, that some great 
man would die that year; and Bibfirs, with the iutention of 
reiuoviog tlw evil fate from himself, prepared a poison for 
hfalik Kalter, a prince of the bouse of Salalidin; but the cup 
wbieh contained the poison was forgotten to bo removed, and 
Bibars, taking it himself, drank Its fatal contents and expired 
in the greatest sufTerings, after a reign of seventeen years. 

Bibiirs bore the title of AbSl /ntilAA, *' Uie 

fatlter of victory,” and ordered tim figure of a lion, called 
in ArnlHc EUtwd Eddhan/hm, ** tbe ferocioos 

lion,” to be struck on tbo tnooey issued during bis reign, as 
an emblem of tbe wars be made against his eneiDies, and 
the victoriee lie achieved over tbem. Marsden considers the 
lion as an imitation of the style adopted by the Seljdk princes. 

He also selected the title of ed-din, “ Tbe 

pillar or Ba|)poK of religion,” iu reference to the black 
oon>er<stone of the CiUba, which is called Rt>kn 

and to signify thereby his most fervent attachment 
to the Islam. 

On tbe coin which I again hare (he honour to exlubit, 
tbe and the title of were inscribed, but 

not the title of which Im was advised to adopt 

by his Vfixir, Zelii-^d-din Jakiib ben Zobdtr; he is still 
called his original title ^Ull Blmelik Eikdkir 

” The conquering king.” It fulluws therefore tliat tbe coin 
in question must have been one of tbe first issued from the 
mint of Bibilrs. 
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In conclusion, we must not omit to ^le oomo of bis bene* 
volenl traits. He distributed annually one hundred tiiAu«aj>d 
measures of com, nod provided loanifieeutly for the widows 
and orphans of the soldiers who died on the field of battle. 

He founded the eoII«(p> of Diialicrieb at Kabireb, built a 
ceravansenu in tbe Holy City of Jerusalem, made magni¬ 
ficent bridges across tbe Nile, and constructed tlw canals 
of Alexandria and T&nAli. 

His two sons, Melik Said Nasr-ed-din Blubammnd Ber^ 
keli-Khan and Mdik Adi Bedr*«d-din SclAinesb. only occu¬ 
pied Uie throne for tbe period of two years. Tbo former, 
liaving irritated tbe etnirs by bis tyrannical caprices, was 
deimsed; and bis brother, who was then proclaimed sultan, 
met wiilt A similar fate after a reign of one hundred days. 

Tlwse revolutions having been idsnned by KeitUIn, the 
Aldbek of tlie army, lie took tlie crown for himself, in the 
year 1270. 

A eou> of Bib «rs with tbe inscrijduMi ofbeing very 
srnrcC) ibis si)eoio>en from my cabinet deserves (lie atten¬ 
tion of tlie NainismatisU Tlie alloy of tbe Dirhems of 
niialier consisted of seventy per cent, of fine silver, and 
tbirly per cent, of copper. 

Silver. 64 grains. 

Me.—^U)l CXUI 

** The King, tbo pibar of tbe worid and of religion, tbo 
eonquciiug Kiag.” 

Tbe word is cflaced. Below tbe inscription is (lie 
lion called 

TboK it no God but Go(l>—Iklahanmad, the iDeneenger 
of God—He sent him witli guidaner." 

The rest of (he usual legend, 

(bat be might exalt (be 
religion above all, though tbe infidds be averse Uieretu,* is 
omitted. 
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STRAY I^VES PROM THE JOURNAL OF A 
TRAVELLER IN SEARCH OP 
ANCIENT COINS. 

Rr J. O. IVim^K. 

**lAnu(nisiaatwiii0 6stu»e MftitrcMe<langmtMe iHiurruiutctir, 
cfc toqjmi* Minrte. bieu qoo cruollc, |)uvr m* Icrvento iliaeifilt*.'' > 

DVRlNO (be «ventfii) winter of 1S47—48, wliilet at Neplee, 
I obtained permiutoo to reviait the famoui Mtiaeum of 
Antiqnitiea of the Marquis of Sant-Aagelo, and to inspoot, 
as 00 a former occasion, the ma^ifieent coUeotion of coins 
and medals. Tlvero bad also been of late commenced, the 
formation of a cabinet of mediseral coins, generaDjr, how¬ 
ever, referring only to the Neapolitan states. In a drawer 
of sundry yet unclassified medimval and modem coins, I 
observed one, which, at the first glance, appeared to me to 
be an inediled teatoon, struck by one of the family, De' 
Fiesclii, Counts of Lavagoa [lAvania]. I was entirely 
misled by the estraerdinary resemblance is tbe design of 
its type to similar ooini of that family, as woD as by tbe 
inscription, which I read 8EB. (ostioatu) EPS. (fjme^Hs) ET. 
PR. LAV. (emer.) 


> 9tdnn aiit jugrfnftpflm Xekhtn, 
2b«t Mr 9li(nsiie ihS {u lirtt 
nirb uur esn '(onb ^Mfcben. 
SWna bu iw^sim widfl, fe ^5! 
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And 01 there «u tw) wriei of tbii Mrt of coino, I felt 
that I might venture to propue an exchange for a Cinque- 
cento Neapolitan medallioii. I eaafl; obtained my reqoeat 
from my guide, the obliging and eradite namismntist, il 
Cavaliere Don filichele di Sant Angelo. 

The coin was laid by with other acquisitions, nod not 
tlmught of, until tbe spring, when I came to the gay and 
beautifully situated small dshing towTi of S^tri di Levante, 

tnimMU ftnfrTt kert Me Svtgti 
SRieiMAd lanMt ted rin ^a^fftblff 
Vlit wunietisni $(|lTiilerR, 

XahodlMiifta* in bm SUutan. 

It is the Segesstaof Pliny, who attributes it to tbe Tigult, 
and cells it "Segesta TiguUionim.* It bcloaged during tlie 
middle ages to tbe Fiescbi family, and is situated not far 
from tlte town of Lavagna itself. During ibo evening, 
wliilst I was in the garden of the botel, listening to a song 
in praise of 

*‘3 bel paew 

Che Appenm parte el mar enooo da e I'Alpo" 

I approached (be singer, who was a relatioo of tbe landlord, 
an<l agreeing wi(b hhn in praise of his conotiy, I begged 
of him information as to tbe neighbouring town of 
Lavagna—whether there were yet to be seen some anti¬ 
quities, some remains of tbe feudal Castle of the Fiescbi, etc. 
He was sorry not to be able to inform me, buti pointing to 
a fine carriage just passing by, along the higli road towards 
Genoa, said that (bo personage in tliat carriage could give 
me the best infonnalioD. And who should it be, but Car¬ 
dinal Flesco himself; who was, he eaid, particularly liked 


* A pipe it a great sootberl—a ploeaaat oomlbvtcri—Blue 
devtb 3/befoM Kf bonost breath 1 Jt ripens tbe hmte—it opens 
the be^; and the nan who •mohee. thmks lihe a aage, and acta 
like a Samaritan 1 —NigKl and JVormy. 
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in tti« country orooud, for bis dTabilUy and-aiiunUv ui«un«rs, 
u be was accustooiod to receive, at a minute's notice, (lie 
poor as veil as the rich. Relying upon such welcome 
informalioD, I took my teat early the next morning in a 
Baroccio,* by the side of my Ligurian Mentor; and the 
cigars being lighted, via! towards Cbiavari,in which neigh* 
boarbood the Cardinal rcskled. It was llte first of May 
1H48, and, indeed, a glorious May morning it was. The 
luxuriant beauty of the vegetation, tlm blossoms and Dowers 
of the country around, was such that one might have fancied 
oneself in a tropical climate. However, 
tRbht eii tel ®e wen 
Skr (wt tel (StCid fdron ev^t Difi (pFuutni- 
At the town of Chtavari I took a guide to conduct me to 
tltc Villa ITiescbi, which was situated more in the direction 
of (be mountains, about two miles distant. Arrived, and 
having dismissed my guide, I entered the court.yard, the 
doors being wide open, but nobody to be seen, until 1 came 
up to the Iwuae; (here I met with an ecclesiastic who was 
the secretary of the Cardins!, and to whom I slated the 
object of my vuit. He invited me immediately to walk 
upstairs; and, having waited a short time in n salon which 
contained many curions ancient painlit^s, I was presently 
ushered into an adjoining room, and stood before the Car¬ 
dinal, who might have been some sixty years of age, of 
dignified sppearaoce, and with a cheerful and bealtby coon- 
tenance. Re was dressed in black, and wore a scarlet 
scnlUeap. At once the words of Schiller came into my 
mind; 

ntrliirr Shutvtni tra^n bU ^ifoitv Jtrpnr,* 

SftI Slut ber SUIfrr filtft nur unrtr Wm IBurpur ^rfsnb." 


* The Roman Dirotw. which the Waltons here yet m Bi-raeUs. 

* Pope Innocent IV.. Sinibsldo Pieseo. 124$~!‘i&4. ami Adrian 
V.. Ottobono Fmsco, in I87G. fima J^y to September. Inno. 
cent IV., wu the first Pope who introdoced the golden roee, and 
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I excused myself as mil as 1 could, that it was ‘'I’amour 
pour la scieace numismalkiQe ” whicli had brought me before 
his embence. Ttie Cardinal threw a peoetreiing glaoee at 
me, asd, probatdy couvii>c«d that I was a harmless fellow, 
seated Inmself on the sofa, and inTited me to do the same. 
I then briefly stated, that 1 was in posseMion of rare coins, 
stmok by bis ancestors,* which one day I might, perhaps, 
publish, and that I should fed grateful to his eminence for 
any information with regard to dates and facts, etc. 

The Cardinal was sorry not to be able to comply 
with my rcqoest immediately, because all the family docu- 
meuts which he possessed were in the library of hia palace 
at Rome. But if ever I should come to that city again, he 
would he glad to see me, and would give me all the informa¬ 
tion 1 might require on that subject. Or If 1 would note 
down in writing, the names of those of the FieacJii of whom 
I possessed coins, bo then would forward to me the result of 
fait researebes, wherever I thought proper. la that case, I 


the ted hats ibr the Cardinals; as a i^mbnl that they ahoold be 
ready at any tune to shed thoir blood (or tlm ehurds if required. 
He built in the eouafy of Lavagna aeventeen palaces, which were 
mostly burned down by the Bopeter Frederic II., and in 185S be 
bofli a great BaalUea near the town of Istvagaa. 

In a MS. Chronick (Memoria di Chiavari) to poaseeston of 
Sig. Antonio Solari. at Chiavari, who pennilted me to Inspect it 
for Nanismalic mattm, I noticed also, that in a.d. 999. Rnholdo 
Fliaeo, aon of Todiaio. held in ftof Am the Emperor Otho HI., 
(988—lOOS) Lavages, "oontttturaqua.'*i.r., all the liver Eaddla 
also the town of Seatri. and tboae tuida wbeteio are aitnated the 
ihr ihmed ilate mHrriea called Uvagna (tlato in Gaelic !a iase.) 
Ftam 1280 to 1X93, we bare Bonifhcio FieMO as Archbishop of 
Ravenna, wbo, in 1880. began to atriie coina in that d^. A 
NioeoloFlescowas Btahop^Touku 1518—1684. Intheannals 
of Genoa. 1 foend mentioaod aevcml Btihopt of that ihmily. 
Obisio. 1388—1898; Gkeomo. 1898—1400; Giorpo. 1438— 
1489; aad Laareoxio in 1708. Thewifaof Asm Viaooott,Lord of 
MQan. 1888—1839, was an lasbaUa dei FloadiL 

* All these coina ire now in the ^tiab Moseum. 
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uuntioned the Marquis Giuseppe Duraxse, at Genoa, who 
had honoured me at different periods trith pennission to 
visit him at bis palace, and where I particularly recollect, 
one evening, Uw Marquis being surroandod by liis beautifal 
HlUc family, his amiable Marchioness, and, of coarse, plenty 
of old coins, showed that 

L'^wk dee actenees est utmi soirte it ftanenutcooocrie, qai rap- 
prodie les honmes, et lea lie jiar nu lion d^atdrdt cocntann.* 

P. Soaar. 

I (lien brought out my supposed new discovery of a coin 
struck by a Sebastian de’ Pieschi. Tbe Cardinal inspected 
it for a good while, but observed, however, that although llio 
name of Sebastian occurred in bis family, lie di<l not think 
tbe coin could have been issued by a Fiescbi, because none 
of his ancestors did, nor could over liave styled himself a 
prince in any public or even private document, becaose tliey 
were only Counts of Lavagna, Lords of Messerano,^ etc. 
Besides, (be saint rcpreacnted on the reverse of the coin 
referred neither to the country of Lavagna nor to the family, 
and therefore, his opinion was, tliat the coin did not briong 
to the Fiescbi. 

I then siwwed liitn a cmn of Messerano, which bis emi> 
nence approved of. Having also by me a fine silver medal 
referring, in my opinion, to (be well knowu conspiracy of 
Ludovico Fiesco, Count of Lavagna, against (lie iLU.po«erfuI 
sway of (be family Doria, at that time (1647) in Genoa, I 
shewed It to the Cardinal, who bad never previously seen it. 
On tbe obverse, is represented tbe bust of tbe great Andrea, 
(tbe Nelson of those days) in armour, wearing a long beard. 


* Sir Walter Scott says somewbete, that tbe dice, like the 
grave, levels these (hstiaguisliing poinU of Society." 

^ In 1394, May 29tb. Astocuo Fkaeo, Cooot of Lavsgas. was 
invested with the Lordship of Mossceano. by Poiie Bonuace IX. 
ZaittOi, vol. ii.. p. 99. 
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He app««r* br ndvanced in age; to tbe kfl in the Add, i« a 
trident, and insertbed ANDREAS DORIA.* 

Tbe rererae abowj Ibe youtliAil and bandaome bust of Ibo 
famous eoBspiralor bimself.* 

Tbe Cardinal obserred, smilingly, that there was a like¬ 
ness. However, when ! begged him to observe, that this 
side of tbe medal had no inscription, and that where tliere 
ought to have been one, a chain was to be seen, snch as 
galley-slaves used to wear; and that also tbe neck of the 


* I copied tbe following ioeeription under a window, outside the 
CSiorcb of St. Matteo, at Genoa. 

MAIORVM NOSTRVM 
MEMORIA ANDREAS OORIA 
AFPLICTAM PATRIAM 
NON DESERVIT. 

And on bis tomb in the nbiermnean put of that cbureb. 
ANDREAS D*0R1A 
HACIN CELLA CRVCI. D. N. I. 

A $E DEDICATA SEPVLCRVM 
SiKI V1VEN8 PARAVIT. 

A.D. 1M7. 

And over a door of an aeoieot floe house in tbe Piasaa Mattoo, 
b inaeribed SENAT: CON: ANDREW 
DB ORIA PATRI/B 
MBERATORI MVNV8 
PVBUCVM. 

* Some yean when Hr. Aodcnon, a dietinguwbed actor, 
bfoaght out SehinePs tragedy of Fieooo. at Dnuy Lane. I vrant 
to turn at one of tbe rebeinriuls a ds^ or two before the peifortn. 
anee, aad showed him thu very tncdol, at ^e sight ot which 
bo was higliir plimsed. I gave him also, tbe coloured coat of 
anna of ua ftmilica of tiM Doriaa, aa widl aa of the Fiesefai. 
There was also present the omiDcnt Mr. Planchd, who told me 
that he had looked in vw,io publk aa well aa psivate coUectkioa, 
for the anna ef tbe FseacbL 1 had the setiaf^ioa to aee them 
intradnoed in some of the eoatumee, as well aa in the docoratioa 
of the aoeoeiy. during the petfomanee. 

It wu the Mar^a G. Dutesso, at Genoa, who bad copied 
them luaweif.ss well aa nuny other coata of arms of dbtinguisbed 
Genoese ihraQies, from a manuacript in his library, and kindly 
presented them to me. 
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buAt WM chained to a small galley, probably to indicate the 
puiiUltment be deserved for bis crinw, bad be lived: at this 
iny interpretation, bis Eminence could not restrain bimaelf 
any longer, but burst out into a loud langfa, and calling in 
his lecrelary, Raid to bioi, that * Qoesto Signor Tcdesco, 
has been so kind as to shew me the portrait of one of my 
ancestors as Galleotto.” I was certainty not erobarassed, 
because (lie Cardinal himself, scarcely a minute before, had 
acknowledged that there was a likeness in tim portrait 
His Eminence condescended to converse with me for a 
good while on many topics, numismatics, travelling, on 
England, etc.; and when I thought it time to take leave, lio 
observed to mo, * that if ever I came ogain to Cbiavari, I 
was not to neglect going to see a ehurcli, dedicated to 
St, Salvatore di Lavagna, situated still nearer the moun> 
tains. He told me that it was the best Transalpine gothic 
edifice in tliat part of the country, but that it was aeldom 
visited by travellers; it had been built by one of his ances* 
tors,** and that I might see there many very fine ancient 
monuments of bis family. The road,* be continued, 
* leading to it, is certainly not a very good one; and a 
torrent must be crossed, as there was no bridge, and which 
did not pennit a ferry, on account of its shallowness daring 
most parts of the year; but tliat li»ere were always strong 
men on tbe spot, to carry people over for a trifle.* 

So I took leave of bis Einttkcnco, wisiiing from all my 
heart, that be might yet enjoy in good liealth, for many 
years to come, such fine days of May: and on my way, 
returning to Cbiavari, I reflected with pleasure upon (be 
kind reception 1 had received from Cardinal i^esebi. 

And it was, indeed, with a sincere gratification and 
pleasure, (l>at 1 read in tim newspaper of Cologne 


w Probably Pope laaoernt fV*.,Siiubaldo Fiesco: 13(43—ISM. 
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{KSbtti^ Zntunj), of (be 8lh of July, ]8M, iJio folloirtn^ 
pAntgrapli: — Rome, 20lli Jane. Tiie venerable Cardinal 
Flewiii is so far eonvalesceat, aRcr having been for a long 
while unwell, that he was able, on Sb John’s day, to eele* 
brate the soleinu Festivabmoas in the principal church of 
(he Knights of Malta.” And it wu further obaerved, (hat 
"Since Lantbruscliini's death, Canlioal Pieaclii became 
Crand Prior of the Order, whoso members met this year 
from difibrent parts of Italy, in greater uambera than on 
fnriner occasiont,'* etc. 

Arrived at Geneva, I sliewed my oow acquisition of coins 
and medab to my highly eateemed friond, M. F. Soret, 
administrator of tbe Cantonal Husenm, who at onco con* 
gratulated me upon my supposed Fiasco testoon, which be 
proDOuocod to bo a Swiss coin of tlw greatest rari^, an 
inedited testoou of Sebastian de Montfaucun, bishop of 
Lausanne; that there was only one more spocimeo known 
in a private coUection at Zurich; that the Museum of 
Genova possessed a copy of it; and that my specitoeo was 
even a little better preserved. 


iNBOtTCD Tsstook OF SaasstTAN oa Moktfaccok, tbb 
LAST BtsHor or LAitAUNa, 1517—1536." 



Ohr.—Bmt of tbe bubop to the riglit, repmented about the 
■ge of Ui>t^.o%bt. appsMotijr attired with the 
vestawnt. and wearing tbe bsw rather long, ac- 


** Thit ccin is now ia (lie Briiiefa Muwom. 
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eotdi&f to tho eastern of the time. (Inecribed 
8EB+EPSi<£rH4»RINCEP84<LAV(8ei>eftienue 
EpboniKU et Priocepe I^euMiwntia). 

H **-—Oa the Aar. >• repreMOted U»o mted figaro of Qaint 
Meriue, lumed u the flret bishop ud petroo 
Mint of lAUMboe, and the last of Avoatienm. 
He Ims the aureoU rooad lae head, and ie ia the 
act of ^ving the benediction. The left band ie 
also niaed, tn which lie hold# a palm branch. 
^fMARIVS^^MAirnRlft. In the exergne. we 
oheerve aa imperial eegie, end to the right ie a 
flower foe a mint>iiMtfk. Thaee teetoone (qoarti) 
of I^AoienM. not being of the brat ailver. th«r 
circolation was prolubited at Parma. ZeMtti. 
V.. p.lM. 

Sebutian wai llie eon of Fru>$oia de Montfaucon, 
brotlicr of buhop Aymon, lord of Pierre Clierra, and 
Jacqueline de la Roebette, in Savoy. He wae bora in 
1495, and «a* appointed biahoi) of LeuMnno on (lie IStli 
of September, 1517, hy Pope Leo X., and the Emperor 
Maximilian I; and died at bis Chateaux dee Terraux, in 
Bogey (Bugeeia). in 1660, having eurvivod tho loas of hie 
bishopric twenty.ro4ir years. 

It appears that Ibo house of Montfaucoo, or Montfeuloon, 
takes iU name from a castle, Monte Falcoois, situated in 
tbe neighbourhood of Besan 9 on. Tlie family hml, however, 
also posMSsions in the Pays de Vaud, and in Savoy. 

AmiMde, or Amey de Montfaucon, son of Richard, coual 
of Mofltbeillard, bought, in 1273, the castle and territory 
d’Ecbellens, for the sum of one hundred and forty "librae 
denariortim monetae Lansanensis,’* of the Chevalier Pierre 
do Cltfaeaux, of Lausanne. From 1347 to 1366, we have 
FVao^is; and 1491 to 1617, Aymon de Montfaiicos, 
bishops of Lausanno. Aymon was a son of William de 
Montfaucon, lord of Flaxicnx, in Bugey; his mother, 
Margaretha de Villette Chevron. 

When (he life of bishop Aymon was on tbe dedine, many 

TOUXiX. O 
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of ibe genliy, spiritual as urell ai tewpural, applied to iiiia to 
take ins cousin, Sebastian de MoRtfaiicon, as bis coadjutor. 
At first, Aymon refused to compljr willi (heir wish; but, 
upon tkeir pressing solirilation, be conseoted; observing, 
however, that lliey would soon regret having given tbein> 
scItcs so iBtich trouble for bis cousin, because lie knew his 
disposition better tlian tlwy did. It may be observed, that 
tbr bishop of Lausanne wav rlmsen from among thirly>two 
canons of Ike calliedral, and was honoured, since the four- 
leenlh century, with the title of Count of Lausanne, and 
Prince of liie Holy Binjiire, thus partaking of tlie 
sovreignty as well as the township.’* 

The bishop was lemponl prince, liowever, only over a 
part of the toirn of Luusaniie, the four parisbes of Lavaux, 
llio vale and priory of Lufry, part of Verey, and llie casllo 
and cMistsUeslup of AvciMrlies. Rodolpb HI., last king of 
llie Barguudians, vi-cond race, was erowwd at Laiisonne, 
on wliicii Mcasion lie prevented the bisliop with the country 
of Yaud (Coniilutus Wnldcnsis). The act is of A 0 .10il, 
made at Verny. Since that time, tlie bishops of Lausanne 
acquired great territory, and became mighty lords. In the 
fourteenth century, they bore the following title:—'“By 
the grace of God, and of the holy Apostolic Kat, Bishop 
and Count of Lausanne, and Prince of ike Holy Roman 
EmpiTe." 

UiidiT the German enijiire, Lausaime itself ergoyed great 
liberties and valuable privileges, willmit being exactly an 
imperial town, although undrr imperial protection, to which 
the small eagle on the coin probably refers.’* 

*( In the Coruervatcur Soiaie, we And that in the year 1406. 
It was *' DefouM do fair* on foyer asus um cheaunde ^Icvde aa 
iBoins da 6 plods eu demt du loit. sous peine do 10 a., la demt 
k )'£v4qtt*, la deni h Is vSle.” 

’* In 1207, the Emperor Adolphua of Naasau, and Pope 
Gregory X-.hid aconfaence at Lanaanna. in which that Em¬ 
peror eonfinaed to the Pope, the poeoeMvon of Euuchate of 
Aaveana, the Marche* of Ancona, and the Doeby of Spokto. 
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In 1291. Ilie Emperor VVilliwii.or UoIUud, pledged Aries. 
BeiS«n 9 oii, Letu«nne, and. witli them, also the imperial 
rights, for 10,000 marks of silver, to Hugo, duke of 
Burgundy. In 1299, Louis, Seigneur do Bugey, son of 
Thomas of the House of Savoy, bure the title of Baron de 
Vaud. About 1271, a good deal more of the PaysdeVaud 
bad past, by Hllle end little, under tbe dominalioa of that 
branch of tl>e House of Savoy, and that part of (he country 
was then called (lie Baronie de Vand. 

In 1368, May Ist, the lawn of I^iisantic were consoli* 
dated under (be name of *' Placituin gL-ncrub-,” still called 
• Plaid g^nfral.'*’* wbicli wa* promulgated with tbe greatest 
ietat, of which the " Cbroniques du pais <l« Vaulx,” gives us 
a specimen, that about that period, namely, in tl>e lime of 
bishop Ayinon, 1396 to 1375, **Uii pore, qui avail tud un 
enfant a Chalillens pres d’Oron, fut traduit en jugement h 
Lausanne et condamn^ coiiiine ineurlrier} Ic sauticrdela 
ville re 9 ut ordre de fairs peadro cet animal au gibel." 

Tbe governor bad (be guardianship of the keys of (he city, 
ns exemplified when Charles II., Duke of Savoy, cane to 
Lausaime in 1932. The burgomaster Louis de Scigneux 
presented him tlie keys with these words: ** Je vous rewets 
les clefs de notre ville, non point pour y dominer, mais, 
afin que vous y <iormies en plaine s^uritc.** 

Ihe chronicles of tbe Pays de Vaud relate, that tbe irri* 
(ntiog conduct of (he clergy prppnred (bo people to favour 
tbe Reformation. It appears that the clergy of Laasnono 


** AHunon is kukIc soeiealKrc, lliat lliU word is di*rived fruui 
the Celtic pUkd, pU^ad, wbtcb signilws to tnkc part, to title wilb 
ouc: liw Wdeh pUiUuer, a iMrinan; (.y/.AhiiU, a eonffsdetate. 
Tbo jvord plaid is found on tb« cirtiest Frcn^ moouioents, at a 
time when noue uf tlw Latin coasunaitta wore lost, and wbcM it 
would certainly baw bc«u wiittsn pU>ia, it it had Loen iinmedi. 
ately derived fruui pladlm. 
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ven m ignorant, that «rbeo, in 1527 (November 27th}, the 
Bernese demanded of bishop Sebastian de Montfaucon, to 
send them tome of the most learned dignitaries, to assist at 
the confrrenee aboat to take place at Berne, on matters of 
refonoation, the; condoded their application with these 
energoUc words ; "Haee boni coosulito, bisque locum date, 
quou Patemitatls vestrao oQtciam sit, noo solum tondere, 
verun etiam Christ! ores paecre.'* Which may bo transla* 
ted thus: "Consider this well, and grant this our petition, 
since it is your fatheriy duty not to sltear only, but also to 
pasture the sheep of Christ.’* Tho bishop Sebastian answer¬ 
ed, "Qu’il o’avait pas da gens asses instrmts dansVEcriture 
Sainte pour one affaire aossi importante qne reumen de la 
religion.*'*^ But noue of (1m monks of the Duigundian or 
** Romant*' part of Switzerland, distingvisbed tlMmselvea 
for their learning; and Berengrr, of Tours, called (hat 
eountry the modem Beeotia. It was, at that time, a vast 
forest, inhabited only within (be immediate range of those 
castles sjtd mountains, which were thinly scattered over its 
surface. 

The progress of the Reformation, which increajwd more 
and more at Lausanne, made the biabop indignant against 
the inhabitants. In 1633, the people complained most bit- 
terlyagainst Sebastian de Uontfaucoo, and among the many 
grievances, more or less severe, which were brought forward 
against him, was, in particular, the following threat pro¬ 
nounced by the biabop against the inhabitaDU. "Jo feral 
tant, que voos et vos enfans, en pleureront sur vos genoux 
aveo dea laroMs de aang.”** 

The fear of such a menace, disposed (he inhabitants of 
Lausanne to throw tbemaelves, in 1536, into the arms of the 

■* Levada, p 171. 

** Radsat (A.). Abregd da rHutoire Eedeaiastiquo du Pays da 
Vaud. Beme. 1707, Srou p. lOh. 
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Bem«M, with whom they wera already allira since 1635, as 
liketrise with those of Fk'oybarj. This treaty was concluded 
at Bene, on the SStli of December, 1636, for the tenn of 
26 years, ootwitbstanding all the eflbrts of the bishop to 
prevent it. 

In the b^inningof tlie year 1636, the Bernese entered 
the Pays de Yaud; the bishop, however, was respected and 
not molested, until it was found out that be intended by 
intrigue to place the country in the hands of the Duke of 
Savoy.*^ This was proved by the followiog intercepted 
letter which the bishop had written to his bailiff at Yerey,** 
Monsieur Curtilliers wherein he gave him orders to raise a 
levy of men in the country of lAvaux. 

iMitr of SAatOan d» JfonjiWoon, Bititop of Lammiou, to 
Jfmsieur dt Cwiiltier*, hi$ BaHifat Kergr. in iJkt y«r<r 

Monsworle BallUr.jevoosvcttlxbwnadvertir comine augourdhoi 
suis arrivd ki.*** pour venir vcoir mes subgeta, et paw lea Cure 
mettre en I'cirdn, tant poor la manutentwn de la foy, que de 
BMnseigneur et pais, et a ce soev ay ben nouvellea vonae le 
capitaine Colloneys est arrive h Merge a*ee une belle bande 
d'ibUieat bkn en ordre, at a mandd psrtout dellb le lac pour 
avoir gene, pour allcr auikvaDt de ceelx de Berne, pour leer doa- 
uer la bataiUe. ti me setoble qiM noos devons tous ayder, aUee lA 
oh sen la grand Aot, ear at d'aventan noua perdioos, quo Dteune 
vcailio. lo payt, lee rillee ne aeriont paa (Miia aprte poor noea 
rdrister, et no faut point fain comrae lea Romaias firent. qnand 


On sorprit da tea letttta qei marquoient I'intelligeDco qu‘3 
entrelenoH avee les aonents de ce canton. See WaUevillc, Hist, 
de la Coafid6rataon Halvet, Yvordon. 1768. p. 170. 

*• In 1332. a part of Vevey belonged to the Ssigniwi* de Bloney, 
who told it to William d’Eacnbhma, Biabop of Lanaaaao. The 
rest of the town belonged to the Duke of Savoy. 

w Levada, Dictioonaaro Gdc^mpbiqea, SUtutique et liiidorique 
da Canton de Vend. Laimane. 1824, p.404. 

At hie chatsaa of Oirolle. rituated on the borders of tbe 
lake near St Saphorio, betw.an Lausanne and Veveyj itiaone 
of the moat tneieDt castles in that part of thecuuntiy. Byvariout 
objects ef Roman antiquities, and coma fbund there, one may eon* 
elude that it was a plaM of tome consequcDce. 
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feu M. de Borboii print Rome, car clic^uti se voivyt garder son 
pallays qui fCkt cause de leor ruyne, et dc ce ay bien vouslu adver- 
rir, s£n, ri bon vous scmble le communiquer & M. M. de Vivey et 
aux lieux circoovoisins; et de mon cous^ ne rcstera point que je 
ne fasse mon debvoir. Si vous avcx quelques nouvclles, je voua 
prie de m’en advertier. Faisant tin & raa lettre. aprba m'estre re> 
command^ vous do bon cecur, ct prid nostrc Seigneur de vous 
donner ce que vous d^sirez. 

k Gldrole, ce 25 jour Janvyer. 
le bien vostro, 
rSvesque de lausaone. 

Tliebisiiop^at the same timejiavhigreturned to Lausanne, 
sent a messenger to Captain Oolloueys, who was at Merges, 
to let him know of the departure of the auxiliaries from 
Lausanne, which would facilitate an attempt upon that town; 
however, those of Lausanne obtaining information, demanded 
help of the burghers of the neigjibouring towns of Lutry, 
Vilette, and of St. Saphorin; a favourable answer came, 
and almost as qnick a company of well armed citizens, who 
uniting themselves under (he wild blazon of the bear, pre¬ 
vented the inva.sion wliich the bishop hud projected. 

In those days, as well as in earlier times, the bishops 
themselves exchanged the mitre for a helmet, and went to 
war, as we have it in the well known story of Philip, Bishop 
of Beauvais, who was taken prisoner iu battle by Richard I., 
King of England, in 1196- The Pope having claimed him 
as a son of the church, Richard sent to his holiness the 
bishop’s sword and armour, with the words of Scripture, 
*‘See if this is (he coat of thy son.” In (he famou.s battle 
of Laupen,*‘21st of July, 1339, three bishops were engaged 
in the fight; one was (he Bishop of Lausanne, the others 
were the Bishops of Basle and Lyons. At the battle of 
Mohaz, 1526, the Bishop of Buda was slain. However, one 
of tbe greatest warrior bishop.s, was be of Sion, Matthew 
Schiner, at tbe sanguinary battle of Marignano, 13(h—14tli 

It was at this memorable battle, that Louis of Savoy, L>rd 
of the Pays de Vaud. lost bis only son. 
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Srpteniber, 1616. Even as late as 161K), Walker, Bishop 
of Derry, wa.s killed at the battle of the Boyne. But to 
return to our Sebastian dc Montfaucon, who preferred run¬ 
ning away to fighting: as soon as be perceived that bis letter 
to Ourtilliers, bailiflf of Vevey. bad been intercepted by the 
Bernese, and that the consecjnences must inevitably effect 
his ruin,he evacuated (he castle of Lausanne, during the night 
of the 2:^iid to 23rd of March, 1536, and retired to Friburg. 

On the nio.st elevated part of Tjau.sanne is situated the 
castle, which was coiniiienced by Bishop Jean de Cossonay 
in 1255; however, tlie castle was built upon a more ancient 
one (Dud), because wc find that in the year A.D. 892, Rudolph 
II., King of Burgundy resided fur a lime at *'Castrum Lau- 
saneiise.” It was finished by Bishop Guillauuie de Clialland, 
in 1425, bearing tlic name of Chateau de St. Maire, on 
account of a neighbouring old church of that name dedi¬ 
cated to the first bishop and patron. Saint Marim^ who is 
represented on our coin. The castle, which now bears the 
name of Maison Cantonal, was the residence of the prelates 
until the conquest of the Pays de V'aiid by the Bernese. 

During the lifteenth century, it contained the Mint. In 
1368, the Mint is mentioned to have been in the Rue de 
Bourg. **Le seigneur Evt-que ne peut battre ou faire 
batiro inoniioie sans le consenteinent des trois ordres (the 
chapter, the nobility, and the townsincu); e’est (oujours 
dans la Rue de Bourg que le battra la moonoie de Lau* 
.sanne.”** Tltere was a chamber in the castle, called 


Statute dc TEvichi, 13C8. We may hero observe, that in 
the year 1209, Roger, bishop of Lausanne, had given as a feudal 
pnvilege, to Ulrtcus 111., Count of Neufch&tel, the right of 
striking coins. Tliis concession was afterwards disputed by the 
states of the bishoprick. and was bought beck in 1225 by the 
bishop Guillaume d’Ecublens. However, later in 1347, the 
Emperor Charles IV, accorded the right of the Mint to Count 
Louis. 
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I’Bv^ue, and which contained a sort of an antique shrine^ 
or rather large chair, apparently immoveable, turning, 
however, upon binges, and concealing a small door, which 
conducted to a secret staircase, communicating with a sub¬ 
terranean passage, which had its issue outside the town. 
It was by this door, that Sebastian de Montfaucon escaped 
during tlie siege of the castle by the Bernese. 

On the ^th of March, the Bernese likewise took Chateau 
de Chillon, after a valiant defence by the Savoyard garri¬ 
son. The citizens of Geneva had also sent some large 
boats, with artillery and troops, to lay siege to the Chateau 
by water, to assist in the deliverance of their eminent 
citizen, Bonnivard, Prior of St. Victor, who had been kept 
prisoner at Chillon*^ for six years and six months, by the 
Duke of Savoy. 

All the country, from Morat to Geneva, was conquered 
in eleven days, and with only 7,000 men; and in less than 
tliree months, a great part of the Pays de Vaud, the Barony 
of Gex, aud part of Chablais. 

The Bernese forthwith took possession of all the estates 
belonging to the bishop (Ist April, 1536), on account of his 
having made common cause with the Duke of Savoy, 
against whom the Bernese had lately (16lh January, 1636) 
declared war, in consequence of the Duke's infraction of 
the treaty of St. Julien (1st October, 1.530). 

In 1537, a college or academy was founded at Lausanne, 
and endowed from the sequestration of the convents. 

Since the seventh century, liausanue was, indeed, a rich 
Episcopal See, and numbered in 1520, in the diocess, not 
les-s than 7 Chapters of Collegiate Churches, 9 Abbeys, 25 
Priories, 7 Rectories (Reclorats d’Hospices), and 299 Cura- 


^ In 1218. we find the natnee ZUliom and Gillnm; and in 
1236, Castrum Chilione. 
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torsilips. Lausanne was then governed by an officer from 
Berne, till 1798, when it fell into the hands of the French, 
who made it the capital of the department of the Leman. 

It is somewhat curious, that the obverse of our coin 
shews the portrait of the last bishop of Lausanne, while the 
reverse exhibits to us the figure of its first bishop, namely, 
St. .Marius. And here it is a plea.sure to me to be able to 
give some satisfactory account of tlie life of this venerable 
and worthy man. I must again observe, that exactly tlie 
same design (but of course with dilTerent names) of the 
seated figure of St. Marius on our coin prevails, and is 
represented on the testoons of Ludovico Fiesco, 1617 — 
1630, and on some of Pietro Luca Fiesco, 1632 —1675, as 
well as on a testoon of Bartolomeo Tizzoni, Count of 
Desana, 1626 —1635; and as it also happens that the 
period, as well as the workmanship of all those coins cor¬ 
responds, 1 am convinced that the dies for all the four coins 
in question, were made by one and the same artist. 

On the coius of the Fiescbi, St. Theonestus is represented 
by the artist a.s a martyr;^' and the like has been done with 
St. Tbeodorus, on a testoon of Desana,^ as well as with 
St. Marius on our testoon of Ltausanne. This last circum¬ 
stance is, however, too important for the illustration of the 
coin, which we now publish for the first time, to pass over; 
because the legend, S. MARIVS MARTIRIS., as well as his 
holding in the left hand a palm branch,*^ cannot be correct. 


^ Vittorio, 11 j^orino d’oro. Firenze, 1738, 4to., p. 263, 
fig. 1, 2. 

Gazzera Mem. Stor. del Hzzoni, Conti di Deaaoa. Torino. 
1642, 4to., pi. ii., fig. 6. 

Since very remote times, the palm branch was always re¬ 
presented as a symbol of triumph: ajid upon the oldest Christian 
works of art, we find the palm branch generally rc'prcscnted as a 
symbol of martyrdom, which >vu have hImi so often observed on 
the tombs of Christian marty rs in the catacombs of Room and 

VOL. XIX. P 
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as Marius died in peace at Lausanne, on tbe 31st of De> 
cember, a.d. 601 (on wbicii day his festival was kept), at 
the age of sixty-four, and in the twenty-first year of bis 
episcopate. For his exemplary life, he was placed among 
the number of saints. Cuno d'Estavayc, the registrar of 
the Cbartulary of Lausanne, A.D. 1235, speaking of Marius, 
says: ‘‘Nobilis genere, sed nobilior moribus.* Not only 
had he been considered, in later days, as the best and most 
zealous of all those men who sat on the episcopal chair of 
Lausanne, but, perbaps, even of all Switzerland. Soon 
after, his body was deposited in a little church which stood 
near (be old castle, and had previously the name of St. 
Thyrsi (Thyrsus, martyr, who sutTered under Decius, at 
Nicea), but afterwards was called St. Maire in respect to 
his memory. Ecclesia Beali Marii que quodam 

dicebatur Beali Thjrsil.” (Chart. Lau.sanne) 

Tbe cathedral of Notre Dame was founded by Bishop 
Henry, Count of Lenzburg, about A.D. 1014. In 1274, the 
Emperor Rudolph I., of Hap.sburg, consecrated io person 
the restored cathedral. 

Marius was a native of Antun, of a noble family, and in 
some degree related to tbe royal house of Burgundy- 

At a synod, held at Macon (Consilium Mafisconense), in 
A*D. 581, he was created bishop of Aventicum*^ (Pagus 


Naples. Even as late as the fifleeoth century, the dead were 
represented on tombstones holding palmbranclietm their hands, 
to indicate the victory which they had obtained. The branch of 
a palm tree was called £>ri in £%ypt; and os the palm tree was 
supposed to be immortal, or, at least, if it did die, to revive and 
etyoy a second life, the Eg^yttiaos gave tbe name of Bai to tbe 
soul. . 

Tlie Rev. F. C. Husenbeth, in bis Ikonographie (Emblems 
of Saints), London, 18.')0, p. 94, haa mention^ a St. Mariua as 
the hermit. 
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Aveiificen.sis). He was tlicn about the age of foiiy-tiiree. 
At a second synod, also held at Macon, in A.I). 585, by 
Ountraiii, King of Burgundy and Orleans, 5G1—593, 
Marius also assisted, and subscribed himself as * Episcopus 
Aventicoruin.” 

It may be observed, that at that period, the kingdom of 
Burgundy extended itself from the Loire, as far as 
Sedunum in the Valais; and from the Rhone (Avignon) to 
the sources of the Maas, and the Moselle. 

The Burgundians had already obtained, in the Iasi year 
uf Honorius, A.D. 423, a pennanent seat and dominion in 
the province of Gaul. The continual devastation of the 
Burgundians, and other hordes of barbarians about the 
nearly ruined city of Avenlieuin, made it a dangerous resi¬ 
dence for the bishop. A poet of old laments thus over the 
fall of that once splendid metropolis; — 

*’ Qu2c caput Helvetiie fueram jam nomiaU umbra 
Magni, relhjuias vix traho parva meas.*’ 

King Gontram, being well aware of the merit, the zeal 
and importance of such a man as Marius, gave positive 
order, in A.D. 590, that he should transfer the episcopal 
see from Aventicuni, which was situated in a plain, to the 
more secure elevated situation of Lausodunum. It may 
here be observed, that the old name of the former Lausona, 
situated in the plain of Vidy, appears to have been adopted 
instead of that of Lausodunum, as is proved by the golden 
Tremissi of Lausanne of that period, and by somewhat later 
documents, namely, the act of the foundation of the Abbey 
at Payerue, which (he Burgundian queen Bertha tlnislied. 
It is called ^‘Actum vero Lausona civitate.” The episcopal 
chair of Augusta Rauracorum (Augst. Episcopi Raura- 
corum) was likewise transferred from its smoking ruins to 
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Basle, A.D. 451, and also tbat of Octodurum (Martignyl to 
Sion,*® and that of Vindonissa*® (Windisch) to Constance. 

Marius, as we have seen, was held in great respect by 
King Gontram, wlio,on the Bishop’s solicitation, gave many 
valuable donatious to the church of Lausanne, and also 
founded at Geneva the Church of St. Peter, on the ruins of 
a temple of Apollo. Gontram died at Chalons on the 28th 
of March, 593. Chalons was at that time the capital of 
the kingdom of Burgundy, which comprised Autun, Mficon, 
Avencb, Lausanne, Sion and Geneva. 

I may here mention, that when that eminent Irish ])reacher 
of Christianity, St. Columbanus, arrived in Switzerland, he 
came to the court of Gontram. The King earnestly desired 
to retain him, hot, refusing all overtures of wealth and ease, 
be went (owanis Besuntium(Besaii 9 on), in which neighbour* 
hood be founded, in A.D. 589, the Abbey of Luxevil, which 
he governed for 20 years. 

In a.d.610 —G12, we find St. Columbanus and St. Gallus, 
bis disciple, in the neighbourhood of Zurich. In A.D. 014, 
St. Gallos founded the famous Abbey of St. Gall. It appears 
also, that Gontram had given previously to Marius himself 
large estates, near, or at, tlie ruins of Paterniacum, an 
ancient town situated on the small river Broye, a few miles 
from Aventicum. This estate he often visited; and even 
sometimes cultivated it himself, and, at other leisure hours 
in winter, he fabricated, with his own hand, sacrificial vessels. 
"Bcclesim omatus vasi fabricando sacratis. Et manibus 


*® This may have happened later io a.d. 580, when the great* 
eat part of the town of Octodurum was destroyed by the slip of 
a mountain. 

About Vindossa. Eusebius, who died in a.o. 340, narrates 
io a passage, “ What shall I recite of the fields near Vindossa, 
cove^ over with the bodies of the enemy, and still white with 
their bones? ” 
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propriis pracdia justa colens.” (5]entioiied on bis epUaph. 
Cbron. Cliartul. Lausann.) 

Other examples might be given, how the bishops in those 
days, travelled out of the special duties ol their olbce. Fur 
instance, St. Piranus, born A.D. 352, of noble parents, in the 
county of Ossory in Ireland, having beeu ordained Bishop 
at Rome, fixed his abode among a simple people in (he west 
of Cornwall, and passed a long and exemplary life. In (he 
fuI61iiient of bis sacred calling, he was equally zealous in in> 
structing his parishioners in (he useful arts, and especially in 
the working of metals. The Cornish miners venerate the name 
of Piranti.s. From him was named a very curious church, 
now in ruins in Cornwall, called Perranzabuloe, (hat is, St. 
Picran in the sand (Sanctus Piranus in Sabulo.) Also in tlia 
life of St. Hilary, we observe, that from the time he rose, any 
one who wi$he<l to see him was received. He performed the 
office of a justice of peace, and afterwards repaired to the 
church and performed service; he also performed manual 
labours, sometimes spinning for the poor, sometimes cnlti- 
rating the fields of his church. Thus passed bis day, in the 
midst of his people, in grave and useful occupation of pub¬ 
lic interest. This it appears w as often the life of a bishop 
in the fifth century.^ At a later period, us we have seen, 
many bishops took a fancy for fighting. 

Marius must be considered as (he founder of the present 
(own of Payers^, a.d. 595, having first built a church tWe 
in honour of Uie blessed Virgin Teroplum et Villa in pro- 
prio patrimonio edificavit” Chron. Chartularii Lausann.) 
The consecration of that church took place on the 24tlt of 
June, A.D. 5S4. Some autiquarians were of opinion that 
the name of Paterniacum, which was still so written during 


Vido M. Ciuizot's HUtorv of CbiliKatiuu. 
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the middle ages, alluded to the fact that Marius had built 
that town on his proper inheritance. Others preferred the 
name of a distinguished Roman family, the Patemii, of 
whom many inscriptions hud been found in Western 
Switzerland. That name was also known at Aventicum, 
an inscription records a Graggius Paternus, Curator 
Colonise (Aventicuin). 

However, the termination in ac in the ancient name of 
Payerne, appears to me to allude to a Celtic origin. The 
place had been known to the Romans, and there had been, 
or is still to be seen, an inscription on the bridge over the 
Broye, dedicated to Jupitei^^ (Zeus Pater), the genius of 
the place, and to the goddess who gives favourable returns 
(Fortuna redux). It appears that towards the end of the 
tenth century, the present town of Payerne was at its 
highest point as a prosperous and thriving and even 
fashionable town. Bertha, the dowager queen of Bur> 
gundy.^ considered as one of the brightest examples of 
domestic virtue on a throne, resided at Payerne, where she 
enlarged and enriched the church built by Marius. On « 
documents signed by her, the seals bear the inscription 
^‘Bertha humilis Regina,” a.D. 961. She built there an 
abbey from the neighbouring ruins of Aventicum, and 
endowed it with lands and vassals. The name of the 6rst 
abbot was Majo1u.s. Even to this day, there is still a saying 
at Payerne, which alludes to that excellent queen whose 
distaff became proverbial,‘'ce n*est plus le temps ou Berthe 
hlait.’* When, in 1817, the sarcophagus which enclosed 
the ashes of Queen Bertha, was discovered in the dilapi- 


Bochat, vol. ii., p.438, 

** Bertha was a daughter of the Duke of Soabia, and widow of 
King Rudolph 11., who died in a.d. 937, ISth of July, and was 
buried at tlie monastery of St Matuice. 
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dated abbey at Paycrne, the Con<;ei1 d’Etat, of the Canton 
de Vaud, had it honourably placed in tlie pariah church of 
Paycrne, with an inscription, composed by the dean, 
M. Bridel. Paycrne continued more or less prosperous, 
until, as it appears, towards the end of the fourteenth cen> 
tury. But, alas! now-a<days, in.stead of spreading out 
into the country, the country enters into the town. In fact, 
it seems to be, like Avenches, a dying town. "Une 
ville qui ineiirt! chose triste et soleninelle! Les roes 
«e d^font. Oh il y avail nne rangee de mai.sons, il n'y a 
plus qu’une muraille; ou il y avail tine muraille, il n’y a 
plu.s rieti. L'herbe reinplace le paviS. La vie sc retire vers 
le centre, vers le coeur, comnie dans rhnminc agonisant. 
Ce sontles extrC'miU’s qui meurent les premieres, les mem- 
bres chez I’lioinme, les faubourgs dans les villes. Les 
endroits hahites perdent les etages. I>s i^glises s’eflbnd- 
rent, se ddfnrment et s’en vont en poussicre, non fatite de 
croyances, comme dans nos fourmillieres industrielles, mats 
faute de croyants. Des quarters tout entiers tombent en 
ruine. I) est presque Strange d'y passer; des espcces de 
peiiplades sauvages s’y insfallent. Ici ce n’est plus la ville 
qui .se repand dans la campagne, e’est la campagne qui rentre 
dans la ville. On defriche la rue, on ciiltive le carrefour, 
on laboure le seuil des maisons; I’orni^re profonde des 
chariots k fumier creuse et bouleverse les ancients dallages; 
les pluies font des mares devant les portes; le caquetage 
discordant des basses-cours remplace les nimeurs de la 
foule. D’une place r^ervee aui c^r^monies imp^riales’’ 
on fait un carr^ de laitues. 

**LVglise devient une grange, le palais devient une 


^ A.D. 1083. Imperator Conradus cum fllio sun Henrico 
Tcniena ad Paterniacuni. etc. Jlocbat, hlem. Crit. de la Suisse, 
ii., p. 267. 
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la tour devient un pigeonnier, la maison devient 


From one of these forms, which appears to have been the 
house or polucu of the g^voruor of Uemc, I obtoined o very fine 
panel of glass-pninting, dated 1575. It represents tlirce dificr- 
ent coats of arms. Un the upper division, to the right, over the 
first coat of arms, Rpi)cars Diana (rather a fut one), we will say 
the IlybiTborfan (Diaim Tauric.!) bathing, and attended by two 
other feinnivs : one of them seems to be frightened (of Acteou). 
Bees ore seen dying over tlic figure of Diana. On the left 
dinsiun, apjicnrs Actcon, sis usual, conitUn, and accompanied by 
two greyhounds. The device is EX VIUTVTE IIONOS. 
Under the first coat of arms, is inscribed JEORG MARCVAKD 
GENEIUAL COMMISSARY DBS NVN'TH GEWVNNEN 
LANDS DER STADT BEK; George Murequard, General* 
commissary of the ninth division of the conquered country by the 
town of Berne. N.B.>—Ibo entire country of the Csmton de 
Vaud, was conquered by the Bernese in 1536. 

On each of the two lower divisions, are seen two chernhim, on 
the back of an eagle. The two other coats of arms are probably 
those of & first and a second wife of George MurC([uard. The one to 
the left is placed under Actcon, and bears tlic name of MARyA 
MADEKIN. Tlic other,to the right, hosthe name of KLISABHET 
ZUR KINDENN, probably the m-coikI wife, and placed, of course, 
under (lie diviMuii wliicb rcprtvciits the chaste Diana. Both 
symliola of the onus allude to the names, os type parUutU, 

Considering the n^presentation of bees over the figure of 
Diana, we may here with pleasure allude to the reflective mind, 
either of the artist who designed that divtstan, or of him who gave 
the order. With respect to the bee: this pure and remarkable in¬ 
sect is an altrihute of Diana. We find it near the head of Diana on 
the coins of Naples; and, in reference to the same idea, it appears 
near the com-ear on the coins of Mclupontum. In the innocent 
state of the In'atben paradi.*ic, the first men live<l upon honey; hence, 
first iMHiriehiucnt, and purity of divine K-r^ice, were the old ideas 
symbolised by the bee, and hence priestesses were called meiuMS, 
tuXioeut. to remind them of their purity or sanctity. And, 
therefore, Pindar (Fytliian Games, iv., 106), calls the Pythian 
priestess, ** the Bee of Delpbos." And so the bee became by 
the ancients selected as a symbol of the most important con* 
ditions of life. Tlie appears also as a symbol of a colony;— 
see coins of Corinth and Ephesus, etc. 

Having received a letter of invitation from the Secretary of 
toe Man^esfer Exhibition, for the contribution of any objects 
which might he thought worthy of exhibition, 1 sent this glass- 
painting. with two others, and likewise three ancient German 
jurs of the sixteenth century. 
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une baraque, la boutiqne devient une ^choppe, le bassin 
devient tin (^tang, le citadin devient un paysan ; la ciU eat 
morte. Partout la solitude, I'ennui, la poussiere, la ruine, 
Toubli. Partout sur les places d^^sertcs, sur les passants 
enveloppi^s et momes, sur les visages tristes, sur les pans 
de murs ^‘croul^es, sur lea maisons basses, muettes et rares, 
Toeil do la pensee croit voir se projeter les longues «f 
inclancoliijues ombres d'un soleil couchant." 

Returning again to St. Marius, we may state, that the 
greatest part of bis life was spent in useful pursuits, and 
in benevolence. He wrote also a very valuable chronicle, 
from the time of the %Vestern Emperor Avitus, which he 
commenced in A.U. 455, and continued up to September, 
581. It contains the principal events of that period, and 
preserves many facts which one may in vain look for any 
where else, in particular with regard to importaut events of 
the history of Burgundy. In Chron. II., pp. 188, 189, he 
gives the principal facts of the life of King Sigismund, 
and the conquest of Burgundy. Indeed, some French 
writers distinguish him by the term of ''Un des plus 
anciens chroniqueurs de France qiii sont parvenu jusqu’a 
nous."" 

Marius having been also bishop of Aventicum, we might 
perhaps, say more of that important Romano-Helvefic 
colony (Aventicum Helvetiorum Foederata). Tacitus is 
the Brst who speaks of that city (Hist. I., c. 68), calling it 
" G^ntis caput"; and, according to many inscriptions still 
extant, we may collect, (bat during the auspicious reign of 
Augustas, this country enjoyed much prosperity, which, 
under his profligate successors, was soon converted into a 
most degrading state of servitude. Aventicum was one of 


^ Dorn. Rivet. Hist. Litter, de France, vobili., p.400. Paris, 
1735. 4to. 
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those towns which Caesar obliged the Helvetii, after he had 
beaten them in Gaul, to rebuild. 

It appears, that when Vilellius was elected emperor by 
the legions at Cologne, the death of Galba, assassinated at 
Rome, A.D. 70, was not yet known at Aventicum (Helvctii 
de caede Galba abnuentes, Tacit.l., c.67). It also appears, 
that Otbo’s brief occupation of the throne, was hardly 
known in Helvetia. No monument of bim has yet been 
discovered there. Tlierefore, when YitelHus assumed the 
purple, the XXI. Legion** (Rapat) stationed at Vindo- 
nissa, took, offence at the loyalty which the Helvetians had 
maintained in favour of Galba, and being joined by the 
Thracian and other Legions, and beaded by Allienus 
(Aulus) Csecinna, one of the generals of YitelHus, a man of 
great audacity and unexampled cruelty, ravaged the 
country with 6re and sword from Baden (Respublica 
Aquensis), which they demolished, up to Aventicum, which 
surrendered. 

50fr We -Xarfer enilcrft, frt uer^iidjel! 

06 efi 9ino6rog(n oWr (Renicr. 

06 ci dhriPen weren oWr 

fie irgfler 6ehreffr, 

Okc auc6 Wl leufdfi ^fhr 

VoLKsLiiDSB, der Aventid. 

However, Julius Alpinus,^ the chief magistrate, known 


An interesting account about this legion, is given by Dr. 
Heinrich Meyer, of Zurich, in a treaty on the XI. and XXI. 
Legion. “ Geschiebte der XI. and XXI. I^gtou.'* Zurich. 
1853. I may observe, that Dr. H. Meyer lias also lately written 
a volume on the works of art and antignitics in the British 
Moseotn, in which the reader will find many learned remarks on 
the so fiir-fained marbles of the Parthenon. We hope that this 
work, " Bin Besach im brittischen Museum in Briefen, von Dr. 
H. Meyer: Zurich, 18^5.'' will, some day or other, be translated 
into English. 

Names of noble and distinguished leaders of the Helvetians, 
who were sent by their nation at ^ariotis times during the Gallic 
war as ambassadors to Ciesar, we have in Orgetorix, Numejus, 
I'erodoktius and Dtvico. 
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as a friend of OaIba> iras demanded fur instant execution, 
as a traitor, by Aulus Cfecinna,*® A.D. 70. Tacitus thus 
relates this bistorical fact; “In Julium Alpinum, ut conci- 
torem belli, Csecitina animadvertit ceteros anvitise vel 
venisB Vitelli reliquit.” (Hist. I., 68.) No remonstrance 
could avail, not even tlie eloquence and tears of bis 
daughter, Julia Alpinida, wlio was a priestess of the tutelar 
deity of the town, Dea Aveutia,*? could save the unfortunate 
father. 

Her sepulchral inscription, found at Aventicum, expresses 
inpatbeticlanguage the sorrow which seems to have abridged 
the days of the unhappy priestess. 

IVLIA ALPINYLA IIIU 
lACEO 

INFELICIS PATRIS IN 
FELIX PROLES 
DEAE AVENT. SACERD. 

EXORARE PATRIS NE 
CEM NON POT\T 

MALE MORI IN FATIS 
ILLI ERAT 

vixi ANNos xxni. 


^ This Roman general was of a noble Etruscan family of VoIa« 
terra. It is curious, that Cicero made a speech to obtain the 
citizenship for one of a similar name, Aulus Cccinna. whom he 
mentioned in his speech as tlie noblest of all the Etruscans. 

** The BDcienta often established a religious worshb in honour 
of cities, similar to the personification of Rome. **Dea Roma,*' 
early in the second century b.o. (Tadt. Ann. iv. 56. lirias 
xi. 3.) Of Autun we have '*l>ea Bibracta.** of Nismes. 
*'Dcus Nemausus,*' and so **Bea Avontia.** It is curious, that 
the town of Ixwdunum (Juliodunum), Dept. Vienne, has been 
personified into a patron saint, that of St. Ixudon. Bochat, ii„ 
p. 497, gives an interesting inscription referring to an offering 
made by a diklinguishcd citizen of Aventicum, to the Deity 
Aventia, and which M. Bochat reads (p. 506) '‘Dea Aventite 
Titus Tertius Severus. Curator Coloniie idcmquo AUoctus; cui 
(Aventise) Incolte Aventiccnscs, primi omnium, ob qas ciga se 
merits Tabulam argcnteain Pondo quinquagtnta (librarum) posue- 
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“Here I lie, Julia Alpimila, unhappy daughter of an 
unhappy fatlier. Priestess of the goddess Avenlia. My 
father’s fate I could not avert, a miserable end was predes¬ 
tined to him. I lived twenty-three years.” But the inscrip¬ 
tion in question, unfortunately is no longer to be found, like 
so many otliers which have been published and in time 
destroyed, or employed for common building materials, 
or carried to other places, l^evade, in his Dictionnaire 
G^ographique, Stat. et Hist., du Canton de Yaud, Lau¬ 
sanne, 1824, observes that this inscribed slab was carried to 
England; “CcUe epitapbe a 6ti transport^e en Angleterre,” 
p. 21. If so, perhaps some antiquarian may discover it 
again, as Mr. George Scharf, an excellent antiquarian and 
artist, discovered, in 1852, at MarburyHall in Cl>esbire,the 
residence of James Smith Burry, Esq., a fragment of great 
interest of the Parthenon frieze. And upon the artist 
naming to Mr. S. Burry its connection with the Elgin 
marbles, (hat gentleman generously presented it to the 
British Museum, where it now exactly fills a gap that long 
existed in the northern frieze. 

This inscription was published by the erudite Gruter, in 
1602, after lupsius; and so in time it appeared in other 
works. I. C. Orellius, Ins. Rom. Ant, vol. i., p. 123, Turici 
1828, gives several inscriptions alluding to Aventicum; he 
gave this one also, but considered it a forgery (spuria), and 
says that Lipsius, who was the first to publish it, about the 
end of the sixteenth century, had the inscription from a 
person of the name of Paulo Gulielmo, but as it had not 
been seen by any one afterwards, Orellius and others con- 


runt Ponum dc sos pecunia ez Sesterciis Septingentis, Locus 
dstus decreto DecurioDum.” Of priests of Aventicum, Bochat, 
it., pp. 493—494. gives also several ioscriptions. One of a 
Lucius Camillas, who died at the age of 92. 
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sidereU it| without doubt, a composition of that knave (a 
fraudulento bomine) out of Tacitus, Hist. i. 68, as has 
already been seen by Ryckius od Tacit. Ann. iii, 23, etc. 

Far be it from me to pretend to possess Uie ability to 
argue with those distinguished archaeologists of our days, 
who disbelieve in the genuineness of this inscription. I only 
permit myself to observe, that, in my humble opinion, there 
is not ground enough given by them, in fact none at all, to 
prove that the inscription is a forgery, f have shown it to 
several good latin scholars, and no fault is found with its 
composition. And wby may not the very historical fact related 
by Tacittus, tell as well for the genuineness of the inscription, 
as against it? In fact, the inscription is not important, 
there is nothing about it extraordinary or recherche; it 
merely gives us, in a very pathetic but simple way, to 
understand, that the young priestess, pierced with sorrow 
at the death of her unfortunate father, having in vain 
urgently solicited his life, could not survive such severe 
anguish; that she died at the age of twenty-three years, 
and that she herself, or her relations, wished that her 
epitaph should express her tenderness for her fatlter. 

With regard to those words in the inscription, ^'male 
mori in Fatis illi erat,” wc may observe, that it was 
believed by the Pagans, Uiat no one could avoid the career 
of fate which destiny had fixed, and that the gods them¬ 
selves could not annul or change it. So of Juno in the 
.£aeid. 

*'Hoc regnam dea gentibua esse 
Si qua fata sinant.’* 

It is also to that fatality to which the Mahometans 
submit themselves with an entire resignation; and thence 
the common exclamation, '‘FVom that which is written 
there is no escape.” Referring to the name of Alpinula 
in our inscription, it may be further observed, that women 
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used to adopt tlie diminutive of the name of their father 
(Albinus) as a surname. Fabretti has given several examples 
(Inscript. Antic, p. 172.) 

It appears, moreover, that the family Alpinia must have 
been distinguished not only in Aventicum, but also in other 
places of Switzerland, according to inscriptions. One 
found at Baden (Aquae Helveticae), near Ziiricb, relates 
that a certain h. A. Magianus and his wife, Alpinia 
Alpinula, furnished the money to supply the ornaments of a 
temple of Isis, that stood at Baden.^^ 

DEAE ISIUl TEMPLVM A S0I.0 
L. ANNVSIVS MAGIANVS 
VIR AGVENSIS DE SVO POSVIT 
AD CIVIVS TEMPLI ORNAMENTA 
ALPINIA ALPINVLA CONIVNX. 

ET PEREGRINA FIL X-C DEDE 
RVNT. L. D. D. VICANORVJI. 

It may be observed, that about 150 years ago, when the 
Rev.llr.Wild, of Avenchc, wrote bw “Apologie pour la 
vieille cite d’Aveuche en Suisse,” published at Berne in 
1710, a M. Cuper, a friend of Dr. Wild, did merely mention 
in a letter^' to that meritorious archseologist and historian 
of his native town, that something like suspicion rises up 
in his mind, as to the genuineness of that inscription of 
Julia Alpinula. His words are " Nescio quid subdoli mihi 
oriatur,” and that is all. But it does not appear that Dr. 
Wild agreed with the opinion of AI. Cuper. Bochat, in 
his Mem. Grit, mentions also the allusion of M. Cuper to 
that inscription in the letter to Dr. IVild, but without dis> 


Bochat, vol. ii.. pp. 874-~-402. He relates also, that on 
the 22Dd of August. 1633, there were found at Wettingen, near 
Baden, sacred vessels, all of silver, the ornaments on which 
allude to the worship of Mithras, so prevalent in Switzerland 
under the Empire, like that of Osiris, and still more of Isis. 

Published in the Museum Hdvet, part i., p. 52. 
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cussing it. And so nothing more was thought about its 
genuineness for almost a century, until, (as it appears tome), 
Lord Byron alluded to the beauty of that inscription with 
enthusiasm, in his Ciiilde Harold. And now, from that time, 
it seems that the doubt os to the genuineness of the inscrip¬ 
tion ia to revive again. It was declared decidedly a forgery, 
by several distinguished archaeologists. The lost allusions 
made to it, I observe in the “ Jalirbiichcr des Vereins von 
Alterthums Freuiiden im lllieinlandc,” year X., Bonn, 
1852; and in the " Mittheilungcii der Antiqiiarischen 
Gesellschaft in Zurich,” vol. x., p. 112, Zurich, 1854. 

Be it as it may, the distinguislted historian, Johannes 
von Midler, believed in its genuineness, and so did one of the 
brightest geniuses of our days — the pride of his country— 
Byron.*® AUo Invade (Diet. Geogr. etStatistique dii Can¬ 
ton de Vaud), from whom I copied it, does not allude to 
any doubt of the inscription not being genuine. But let us 
yet compare a few recent discoveries of epitaphs, published 
in the Supplement of (he fifteenth volume of the Imperial 
"Akadeniie der \Vis.senschaftcn,” at Tienna, 1855, pp. 
251 — 252; and which, in their pathetic composition, 
though somewhat incorrect in the pro.5ody of the verses, 
and questionable in grammar, might be put in comparison 
with that of Julia Alpinula. The one is in fifteen lines, 
stating that the stone was erected by a girl of the name of 


Byron was, however, not tho firat who alluded to the said 
epitaph in poetry. 1 have met with these beautiful lines, written 
before his time, and signed Bridel. 

** Ci git dans son printemps la fille d'Alpmus: 

Pour te sauver mes voeux ont 6i6 su])crfiui. 

O mon pl;rc! ct je cours b ta voix qui n]’a]>{)cUe 
Te suivro et te rojoiiidre cn la nuit eUrncHc: 

Je n’iu jiu du dcstin d<^exun]uj' les rigucura: 

Ton sort a fiutle mien, tu pi^ris.ct je ucurs." 
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Fabricia Marcilla, daughter of one L. Fabricius, a retired 
soldier (miles evocatus), to her dear mother, Yeiana Hospila, 
who died at (be age of forty-five; and likewise of a brother, 
who fell in battle, twenty^eight years of age. The personal 
indications (names of the persons) are above the verses, of 
which, unfortunately, only four lines are preserved. 

FELIX.TERRA.PRECORLEVITERSVPEROSSARESIDAS. 

MATRISET-FRATRISCOMPRECORECCESOROR, 

PARSIACET-IPSAMEI'MATERGEMINATQVEDOLOREM. 

(c6)MPkECOR'vT VOBIS*Slf-PIA-TERRA LEVIS. ’ 

Blessed earth, I, as a sister, pray, rest lightly on my mother's 
and my brother's l^nes. 

My mother, a very part myself, Ues buried there, and doubles 
all my grief. 

I pray that the pious earth may lie lightly on you both. 

The other one was found in 1862, at the Villa Codlni, 
within Porta S. Sebastiano, at Rome, in a Columbarium, 
and was copied at the same time by the Austrian coun¬ 
cillor, the Chevalier de Heufer, and sent to the Academy 
at Vienna. The inscription is in the possession of Signor 
Pietro Cerasi, at Rome. It refers to a woman who had 
lost her brother, her husband, and an infant son. She 
challenges any one who might be mourning, to a com¬ 
parison with grief like hers. Here the names of the persons 
follow the verses. 

CONIVGE.SI.QVA.CARET.FRATREMQVE.MISERRIMA. 

SI.QVA. 

FLET.RAPTVM.ET.NATVM.PERDID1T.A.GREMIO 

HVNC.T1TVLVM.ASPICIAT.FVNVS.NON.QVAERET.IN. 

ISTO. 

QVO.DOLET.ET.FLEBIT.TOT.MEA.DAMNA.MAGIS. 

If any one has lost her husband, and if any most unhappy 
being is weeping for her brother, taken from her, and has lost 
the child of her bosom, let her behold this inscription; she will 
not seek a monument for him whom she laments; she will rather 
w’eep for my many losses. 
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Lord Byron, speaking of that inscription of Avenches, 
says, ** I know of no human composition so aflecting as 
this, nor a history of deeper interest." Now, in my humble 
judgment, I often fancied, that those few lines in prose 
were enough to reconcile the most ardent enemies of the 
great poet; and if not, let them wish in vain, ** but for one 
hour of Byron.“‘’ 

Nearly eighteen centuries have passed away, since (he 
origin of this tale has been again so beautifully alluded to. 

Oh ! sweet and sacred be the iiaiiie! 

Julia, the daughter, the devoted, gave 

Her youth to heaven ; her heart, Ixmeath a claim 

Nearest to heaven's, broke o’er a father’s grave. 

Justice is sworn against tears, and hers wuuUl crave 
The life she lived in ; but the judge was just,^^ 

And then she died on him she could not save. 

Their tomb was simple, and without a bust. 

And held within their urn. one mind, <>uc heart, one dust. 

Of Byron, sometimes mention is made as to bis being an 
enthusiast,^ and whimsical,^ alluding to his having imitated 
Leander. 

Well, Byron verified, in 1810, the story of Ovid, by 
swimming over the Hellespont. But who can say tliat 
Byron was not under the same inspiration that animated 
Leander, particularly as he had no commentaries to bold 
above bis bead, like Ceesar? Can it be imagined, that his 

He died at MUsolongbi, on the 19th April, 1824, st the 
age of thirty seven. 

“ My native land, good night! ” 

^ Here, it appears, l^rd Byron did not consult historical 
facts; else he wo^d have said, that the judge wss uiytat. 

^ The sense of this word among the Greeks, Enthtoi, sig¬ 
nified “ God in us ” (inspiration). 

Sir Walter gives enthusiastic features to a Highlander (.Moti> 
trose, cap. iv.) 

^ Richelieu fancied himself Uau a gallant. « wit, and 

a poet 

VOU XIX. 


K 
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lordship, at th« age of twenty-three, and of whom also it 
might be said, that he was ” le seul poete, contemporain 
qui ait eu la 6gure de son g<;nie,” having accomplished the 
difficult task, that while stepping on shore, he was received 
by an old woman, holding in one hand a basin of water- 
gruel, and with the other a stick of barley-sugar, reciting 
the following lines of Gdtbe's Iphigenia. 

nddi trtnnt mctr non Un (Srtiebtfn, 
llnb an ben Ufec fle^'ich lange 
Unb gegen meinc ^ufjer bringt bie SSlelie 
01iir bunibfe Sine braufenb niir ^rfiicr. 

Many years ago, when I beheld the coffin of Juliet 
Capuletti in a garden at Verona, I also exclaimed ^*£cco il 
luogo! Ecco ruma!” One of Albion’s fair daughters, of 
whom many would not have hesitated to say ‘'Natura la 
fece, e poi roppe la stamps,” who stood near, observed how 
obliged she would be to me if I could procure for her a 
small fragment of that coffin, to have it set in a brooch. 
This was, Iiowever, easier said than done, although the coffin, 
the authenticity of which 1 certaiuly should not like to 
defend, was not much unlike a baker’s kneading-trough, 
made of the Veronese marble, without the slightest orna¬ 
ment or inscription, and appeared to have been already 
much knocked about.^ Of course, the first thing 1 did, 
was to address myself to the gardener’s daughter, who 
showed the coffin, in the way Ulysses addressed himself to 
Nausikaa, daughter of Alkinoos, namely, how happy her 
father must be, possessing such a handsome daughter [she 
smiled], and that I hoped her lot in life would be happier 

^ Makes one think of the stone coffin of Princess Joan, wife 
of Llewelyn of Aber, in the great pari( near Beaumaris in Wales, 
which served for a long time as a horse-trough. About thirty 
years ago. Sir R. Bnlkely ordered it to he placed in a grotto in 
the park, and had an inscription put on it by which we should 
leant the invalidity and transitoriness of all human afiain. 
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tlian that of poor Giulietta. Tbe lady had come purposely 
from England to see (his cofBn, and how pleased she would 
be to possess only a small bit of it to be set in a brooch* 
Our cicerone made a sign of dissent, saying something 
like, *‘How could I make such a request?” and whether I was 
dreaming? I thought to myself, 

$(A»berii Mmwii n(d?t 

fd)on SKand^ii betrcKjen (drcama of course) 

91(d(n uiib qiiAleit imt—grdft 3hr tann pt—* 

'ftiil!—jlnb fie hli^fd^mn 

HoAvcver, to show lo (lie sylvan beauty that I was wide 
awake, I pulled out a number of zwaiizigers, and bangl off 
6ew a little chip of the coflin, which 1 had the pleasure to 
present to the lady, who might have been twenty>five years 
of age. L’nge de la perfection des femmes. Toutes les 
statues grecques ont vingt-cinq ans. Helen was twenty>five 
years old when she was taken away by Paris. 

Sometimes (here is even cheerfulness observed on sepul¬ 
chral monuments found at Aventicum; for instance, “They 
lived as we do; we shall die like them: thus do men drive 
each other through the world. Go passenger, and roiud tby 
business.” Thousands of travellers pass yearly through 
Avenche, on their way from Berne to Lausanne, but how 
few may ever have stopped at that interesting spot, which 
(in Switzerland) can atford to the antiquary, and (be mao of 
taste, some opportjinity of forming conclusions as to the 
state of the people who occupied that country, at a period 
so long prior to modern civilisation. At Payerue, yes, the 


Sraii, trait Xrlne, Utidhtb truhtn 3^rdumen nidd, 

iriump^Ttne fort frad toQc SrAum^tfl^t, 
S^roefne hie il^rint troflifdim XruhfaU tr6pt>Int auf, 

$r{n( trauttn iSrauhnitranfeS ^trofltrovftn b'rauf! 

Spftl’CH DKS OHOSZR.V CaRASAKZBSOS. 
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trarellers generally stop, though little food for the mind, yet 
plenty for tlie body. 

Varii son degli uomini t capricci, 

A chi place la torta, a chi, pasticcL 

How few have taken the trouble to inspect the antiquities 
at the upper town of Nion (time of Csesar and Augustus). 
At Martigny are likewise to be seen many fine and interest* 
ing specimens of sculpture of that period, as well as the 
remains of a Roman amphitheatre, generally called the 
Bishop’s fisb’pond. 

The Emperor Vespasian was very favourably disposed 
towards Aventicum; bis father, Titus Flavius Sabinus, who 
had been a receiver of taxes in Asia, and bad retired to 
Aveiilicum where he carried on a profitable traffic,[akind of 
bank], and where he also died, aAer having passed a great 
part of his life there.*® 

Ve.<!pasian strengthened and also enlarged this, his favorite 
city of Aventicum by a colony of veterans, which then 
obtained the name of Colonia Pia Fiavia He established 
also a college of physicians, and other public seminaries. 
According to an inscription, the stones for building purposes 
were brought over the lake from Neuchfttel (Welscb- 
Neuburg, Novum Castrum), the Romanised Noidenolex 
Aventicus, as belonging to the Province of Avencbe,*^ and 
which is evidently the Celtic Nvvid-din-Lech, of the 
Sequani, nauicly the New^castle, the Newtown, situated on 
a rocky tract^' (in Maxima Sequanoruni), as united with the 


^ Soeton in V'espas, cap.!. 

*9 A Ronun road pas^ from Noidenolex over places of the 
names of Campulus, Mons-Bcli (Belmont), to Petenisca (Pettnesca. 
Ratti near Buren). 

^ Le territoire autour de Neuehatel est tout de rocher et de 
piene dare, et le pays est couvert en partie de boia, et en partie 
de vignes. It suffered much in the banning of the reign of 
Honorius from the Alemaoiu, about a.d. 397, and was entirely 
(Icftroyed by the Huna. about 451—458. 
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Helvetii in one proyince, and of which proyince, Yesontio 
(Besao^on)^^ became the capital probably in the time of 
Diocletian. I^Vom this change arose also at a later period, 
the origin of the jurisdiction which the Bishop of Besan^n, 
as a metropolitan bishop, exercised oyer the Bishops of 
Basle and Lausanne. 

As Aventicum was a principal place of the Helvetic 
district for important meetings, it was on that account 
sometimes also called Civitas Helvetiorum. 

The Emperor Titus, according to an inscription, com¬ 
pleted all the buildings his father, Vespasian, had com¬ 
menced at Aventicum.** 

IMP. CiESAR. VESPAS. AVG. 

LAPIDIBUS. NOIDENOLICE. MVLTO. LAHORE. 

TRACTIS. AVENTICI. MCENIA. INSTAVRATA. 

TIT. VESPASIANI. AVG. FIL. DEDICAVIT. 

The colony of Aventicum, as well as the town, like the 
rest of Helvetia, was then under the exclusive authority of 
the prefect of Gallia-Lugdunensis. In Trajan’s time it was 
comprised in the province of Maxima'Sequanomm. 

Tacitus, Hist. i. 68, calls it the great capital of the Helvetii, 
which were a branch of the great Celtic nation. Cicero, in 
bis speech, *‘de provinciis consularibus,” delivered in the third 
year of the Gallic war, about B.c. 55, observes, that Ceesar 
not alone contented himself with a valorous defence against 
the Gauls, but that be also carried the war into their conntry, 
to subjugate them to the Romans, and that be bad already 
given battle to some of the greatest and most ccnrageous 
of those nations. ‘‘Cum acerriniis nationibus et maximis 
Germanorum et Helvetiorum.**® 


*‘ Besancon was also taken by Attila in 451. 

** Lavade. in his Diet. G4ognphique du Canton de Vaud. gives 
a great many inscriptions found at Aventicuro. 

^ A. Holtzmann Kelten and Germanen. Stuttgart, 1855,p. 37. 
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The etymolof^ of the name of Aventicum is thoroughly 
Celticy and indicates its position near a lake, as well as 
a river. Almost all the large rivers in Europe, have the 
sounds Avan** (Old-Brit. Tfo/er), Avon, Uisk, Wye, Tau, 
Dur, Aa, Ac, Ag, Ach; cither in the beginning, like Duro- 
corturum. Durance, Avanjon, etc.; or, at the end of their 
names, as in Bojodunim, Aberdour, Dulciac, Sligeacb 
(Sligo, in Ireland), though often much disguised in the 
inflections, by Greek and Roman writers, according to the 
many different dialects of this language, diffused over all 
the European nations of the west and north. I remember 
to have met with the observation, that the Irish spoken by a 
Munster man, is scarcely intelligible to a Connaught man. 
Hence the name of Aventiac is composed of the Celtic 
Avon,** Avan-iiise (in Gothic, alwa), water and habi¬ 
tation^ town; and again terminating by ac, water: that is 
to say, the town situated on a lake, as well as river.*’ For 
our purpo.se, other examples may be given, as in Aveniacuro, 
on the Marne; the Avanticorum of the Avantici, in Gallia- 
Narbonensis, near the river Vancon. Further, we have 
Avenio (Avignon), Avidonacum (Aunay), the rivers Avon 
and Avon-dale (Oundle), in Northamptonshire; Avon-Dhu 
(the river Forth); Avonmore, i.c., the great river, near 
lismore, in Ireland. Aven-bach, we have in Wiirtemberg* 
Aweland, Aland (Waterland). In Wales, we have Avon- 


Reminds one also of the name of the river A]>ana. at 
Damascus. 

** Avon is the name of the river at Bristol. In Scotland, 
rivers are frequently called only water. A Glasgow man says he 
is going down the water, meaning the Frith of Clyde. Ihere 
is slso the Door-water. 

M Baal'tien, the house of Bsal, a ruin near Killa, in Ireland. 

Ravenna (Ar>avena), which, acccadiog to Strabo i., p.21d, 
was sitoated in the midst of a number of marshes, and built en¬ 
tirely on wooden piles, and crossed on little bridges. 
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y-LIan, Avon-Gwawr—this river runs into the lake of 
Bala—and the fierce mountain torrent Avon-Twreb, which 
falls from the rugged and wild summit of Mount Aran. 

An old chronicle of the Pays de Vaud, however, settles 
the matter in an easier way, by deriving the name of • 
Aventicum from Aventia, a fair damsel at the court of King 
Helvetius. 

The Itinerary of Antoninus gives the following stations 
to Milan. Aventicum, Minodunum, Bromago (Proroasens 
Viromagus), Vibisco (Vevey), Octodurus (Marligny), Sum- 
mo Pennine (Great St. Bernard), Augusta Pretoria (Aosta), 
Vitricio (Verrez), Eporedia (Yvrea), Verccllas, Novaria, 
and Mediolanum^ 

The most conspicuous public buildings of the epoch of 
Vespasian, of which one still sees the ruins at Aventicum, 
are the temple of Neptune and Apollo,“ and the remains of 
an amphitheatre, over which the grass is grown; and 
which, in preservation, is perhaps not much better, if I 
remember well, than the one at Cirencester.^ Not far 
from tlie amphitheatre, stands in a meadow (as at Samos), 
a pillar of the Corinthian order, tbirtyseven feet high. It 
has been called Le Cigognicr, from the nest of a stork 
upon it, for many years. 


NVMINIB AVG 
ET GENIO COL. HEL 
APOLLINI SACK. 

Q POSTV^M HVOINVS 
ET POSTVM HERMES LIB. 

MED [ricia:] ET PROFESS 
D. S. D. 

Of this inscription, explanations are given by M. Bochat. Hist. 
Ancienne de la Suisse, vdi.ii.,p.380, 3sl. 

^ Rlustrations of the remains of Roman art at Cirencester 
(Corininm). by Professor Bukman. London. 18S0, pi. i. 
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The plough passes over sculptures, altars, tombs, mosaic 
pavements,^ and immense walls. 

^9 ^mmt ben Q(der6mann bU iPferbe ? 
l^pn^en unb flodt ftin lUflug? 

# <{r wunbect fldfr fH4t in bte ifrbe, 

Unb finbrt elnen Sobenfrug; 

5>en nsltft et ^in — al9 et jerbro^tu 
8luft eine ^o^le ©timm' im lSeIb> 

OSerfe^one metnet fliltcT 4tnod;en, 
bin tin atier iRimer^Ib. 

Or, as Virgil says, 

Grandiaque effosia mirabitur ossa sepolcbris. 

Everywhere are traces of ancient grandeur. Tite original 
pavement is, in general, ten feet under ground, and the 
coins found there, are from Augustus to Constantine. 

However) traces of remains in architecture, or in sculp> 
ture of religious worship of the anti-Roman period in 
Switzerland, have mostly disappeared, except in the nume- 
rous sepulchres, and in the type of Celtic coins. I may, 
perhaps, yet mention tlte well known, so called Pierre aux 
Dames (aux Demoiselles), near Geneva, attributed to 
Drnidical rites. 

In days of old, the vessels of Ijacos Aventicensis 
anchored beneath the walls of Aventicum, now about three 
miles to the east of the town. During the last century, 
strong iron rings have yet been seen on those walls, for the 
purpose, as it appeared, of fastening the vessels and barges 
which were in port. Now, all that part of the lake is dried 
up, as far as Moral (Lacus Muratensis), which circumstance 
reminds one almost of the name of the Lake Mareotis — 
Mariout, in Egypt, now an extensive plain, with dark 
shrubs and pasturage " camel browsing-ground. 


^ A description of different mosaic pavements is given by 
Levade, Diet. Gec^raph., etc., du Canton de Vend, pp.^, 25. 
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Tijfurini are mentioned as inhabiting the districts (Pagi) ’ 
of Aloratura and Aventicum.®* In later times, the lake of 
Aventicum, reaching now only as far the small town of 
Morat (Curtis Moratum), changed its name to that of Lacus 
Moratum, Muratum, Muratensis, Murten-Soe (a.d. 932), 
and Lac de Morat, which is evidently the Celtic Mor-i-dun, 
that is to say, the bill of defence on the lake, and not unlike 
Dunmore, on the west coast of Ireland. Muir^gtarr means 
close to the sea; >nor, mtr, merlach, mariae^ marais^ »no- 
rcut. There is likewise a Moradunuiii ad Ruram, which 
is the town of Werden, on the river Rhur; and the ancient 
name of Merges (Morsee), on the shore of the lake of 
Geneva, wa.s Mor>i>ac, Moriacum; and that of the village 
of Meyri, was Meir-i-acum. In Mar-i-dun, we Iiave also 
the town of Caermarthen'^, one of the fine bays on the west 
coast of Wales; and in Scotland, is a Muirtown, situated, 
I believe, on Loch-Ness (Mor-ben and Penhryn for pro¬ 
montory). Marobudunura, is the old name of the town of 
Prague^ and Agedunum (Gallia Aquit. Prima), the town 
of Ahun, on the river of that name: all of them derived from 
the same root. 

Ammianus Marcellinus, a.d.SSS — SP'), mentions Aveii- 
ticiim as a town that had much suffered, and that its mins 
attest its ancient splendour. He says, * Aventicum, deser- 
tam qnidem civitatera, se^d non ignobilero quondam, ut 
mdificia semimfa nunc quoque demoDstranf (xv. 11, ed 
1693). It appears, that about that time, as well as towards 
the middle of the fifth century, attempts were occasionally 


Professor Thed. Mommsen, in his learned treatise on 
Switzerland during the Roman period: "Die Scliwintz in 
riimiseber Zeit,” Zurich, 1854. 

Cner-mar-dun: Cacr. as well ns Dun, a ca-otie. a town. 
Chester. 
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made to repair and rebuild at Aventicum^ perhaps by order 
of the Emperor Constantius Gallus; but, AttUa having 
defeated the Burgundian king, Gundicar, at Rauracum, 
in AJ>. 447, it is stated that the ravages of his hordes exten¬ 
ded also as far as Aventicum. In a.d. 476, we hear yet of 
the Alemanni having been in that neighbourhood. 

Of A later period, some historians mention, that in 
A.D.607, a count Vivilo, or Willi (Gulielmus?), of little 
Burgundy, built there a strong castle, and bouses around ; 
and, hence, Aventicum was called W'ilUsburg, which town, 
Dow.a-days, the neighbouring German population actually 
call Wildisburg. If so, then the name may, perhaps, refer 
to the Guelfs, Welfs. Williburg, we find as a family name 
in the tenth century, about that neighbourhood.*^ We may 
yet add, that in the time of Burchardt, Bishop of Lausanne 
(who was killed in battle, A.D. 1088, in the service of the 
Emperor Henry IV., against his opponent, Egbert, Count 
of Thuringia), the present Avencbe was built on and from 
the ruins of the ancient towu of Aventicum. By Goltfridus, 
of Viterbo, it was called Avenza, “ nomen Avenza fuit; 
and in local documents of the twelfth century, again Aven- 
ticha. In 1473, we find it called Avancbiacum. 

The time at which Aventicum received the first sensible 
blow to its prosperity, was A.D.254—260, by an invasion 
of the Alemanni. Gibbon (cap. 10) agrees to that period 
(A.D. 254) ; stating, that the Franks and Alemanni devastated, 
in the most cruel manner, that part of Gaul to which 
Helvetia belonged. Another devastation, it appears, 
occurred in the time of Diocletian, about A.D. 294. Then, 
again, under Magnentius, 350 — 352, by Alemanni and 


Job. von Muller, I., p.269. 

Gottfridus Tioneosus. Chron. Uoivers. He was bishop of 
Viterbo, from 118410 1191. 
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Burgundians, which Gothofredus Viterbcnsis, in Chron., 
calls Suevi: “ Marte Suevomm periit primatus eorum * 
(Aventicensiam). Further calamities are noticed in A.D. 
376; and the last ravages mentioned are in the time 
of Honorius, 396 — 423. When, in A.D. 407, the last 
hour of the Roman power on the Rhine had struck, then 
the Alemanni made again irruptions into Switzerland, 
and took possession of the northern and western parts* 
Swo n enemies of the Roman name, they also hated and 
destroyed all which preserved the memory of Roman 
civilisation. It is striking to observe, that in Switzer* 
land, and also in England, scarcely any ancient family 
claimed a Roman descent. In France and Belgium, it 
appears different. M. Victor Hugo (Le Rhin) 6nds at 
Namur, a certain Janus, houlanger ; at the faubourg St. 
Denis, Nero, confiaeur ; at Arles, even on the pediment of 
the ruins of a Roman temple, Marius, coiffeur. A few 
years afterwards, the Burgundians, in like manner, took 
possession of Western Switzerland. In England, it was 
the same. The state of the Roman buildings generally in* 
dicate the ravages of fire, and present devastation and 
sudden abandonment. The Northmen joined with the 
native British, trampled down the luxury and arts which 
the Koiuaus bad bequeathed to them. 

However, Ammianus Marcellinu.s, who bad travelled 
through almost all parts of Switzerland, had already, as 
mentioned before, seen Aventicum deserted, and its build¬ 
ings half destroyed. " Aedificia serairuta,* and “ deseriam 
civitatem.** Hence, perhaps, also the name which the 
Teutonic settlers gave to that country, calling it Ochtland, 
Uchtland, and Od-land, in order to denote a deserted land; 
and the lake they called Uchtensee. Unti as late as the 
fifteenth century, many parts of the country were still 
described in public documents by the word.s ** desertum,** 
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or t)ie German Uechfland (die Uechtlandische Wiiate); and 
the Lacus Aventicensis is also mentioned as ^ Ucht-Sce.” 

On our road from Aventicam to Lausanne, we pass the 
little old town of l^Ioudoo, the Roman Minodunutii (Mini- 
dunum), which is the Celtic Min-i-dun, namely, the town, 
the settlement on the smooth, the lovely or pleasant hill; 
reminding one also of the Minariacum (Merville) in 
Flanders, and the Mineriacum (Exeter) in England, as well 
as Min-wye, the smooth, the gentle river. In Austria, we 
have a Minnenbacb; and in Bavaria, the small river, the 
Mintella (Mundel). Min, in Gaelic, means neat, pretty, 
gentle: in Irish, smoothness: and miri-vin, in Welsh, 
means lip to lip, kissing: mi and min has also the meaning 
for small (Mignon). Minidunum has actually changed into 
the German “ Milden,” which indicates, also, the same as 
snild, gracious (Milford-Haven). At the town ball of 
Moudon, is built into the wall the following interesting 
Roman inscription. 

PRO SALVTE DOMVS DIVIN 

I.O.M. IVNON REGIN 

ARAM.Q AEL. AV. . . NVS iTTuI . AVG 

DE SVO ITEM DONAVID VICAN 

MINNODVNENS. X. DCCL. EX 

QVORVM VSSVR. GYMNA 

SIVM INDERCI. TEMPOR 

PER TRIDVM EISDEM 

VICAN.DEDIT IK AEVM 

QVOD SI IN ALIOS VSSVS 

TRANSFER VOLVERINT 

HANC PECUN INC COL AVEN. 

TICCENSIVM DARI VOLO 
L. D. D. V. M. 

This inscription is thus read: — 

Quintus A^us Avienos, one of the six lU’icste of Augustus, 
has erected this altar, at his own expense, to Jupiter, the greatest 
and best; and to Juno, the queen of the gods, for the preserva* 
tion of the imperial house. Likewise he has presented to the 
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citizens of Minodunum, the sum of 75,000 sesterces, the interest 
of Mrhich is to be employed in forming a gTranosium, wherein 
they (the citizens) during three days, at Afferent times, may 
hold gymnastic exercises: should, however, the cononaunity em< 
ploy this sum fur other purposes, in that case, be orders that 
this money should devolve to the members of the colony of 
Aventicum.®* 

# 

To trace the words of different origin to their respective 
sources, is a study of great interest. But who is infallible 
in these matters, and in the discovery of the successive 
meanings of words ? The greatest philologists sometimes 
err therein. 

The distinguished historian and archseologist, Chevalier 
Bunsen, in his late work, “Aegyptens Weltgescliichte,'’ 
Gotha, 1856, vol. v., makes a suggestion very iliscouraging 
to etymologists. He says, p. 48, ** Etymological research, 
and the comparison of words of different languages, ap> 
pear in the history of the human mind, not unlike the 
vessels of the ancients between Scylla and Cbarybdis. 
Only the resignation and firmness of Odysseus, who had 
himself bound to the mast, and his ears stopped,^ can 
protect from the seduction of the Sirenian song of a simi¬ 
larity in sounds, and of deceiving pictorial conucctioos. 
Because, it is certain, tliat he who yields to it, is lost; and 
will be, sooner or later, daslied against the cliils of folly.” 

It is certainly true, that many men have a rock on which 
they split; but others, to avoid shipwreck, set to work and 
split the rock. In fact, the pilot who sees a Scylla under 
his bows, must not, for the time, think of the more distant 
dangers of Cbarybdis. 

With regard to the attempt at tracing the names of 
primitive Keltic settlements. Latinised during so lung a 

^ Haller, Helvet. unter den Rumeru.ii., p. 240. 

^ It ai)iicars to me, Odysseus got bimseif bound to the mast 
\ fw the purpose of hearing the soug of the sirens. 
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Roman domioation, we have now a great help and security 
io the (only of late) so successful study of the coins which 
were struck by the different people of the great Keltic 
nation, in England, France, Spain, and Germany. Those 
coins we may consider as steamers, which may carry us 
past the Charybdis and Scylla:^ I do not mean to say 
without danger. But, only fancy Sir Charles Napier as 
Odysseus, in the Wellington (131 guns), passing before those 
renowned places! what a broadside he would throw into 
the monster, should she rise up to swallow some of his jolly 
tars! He might even splinter the vei*y cliffs; and, with 
regard to the Sirenian song, those who have heard Madame 
Pasta, and the Sircn^**" of Seoigaglia, Catalan!,®® the Semi- 
rarnis (Sammouramat) of songs, need not want any wax in 
their ears. 


Scopulus Scylla. Pliny 3, 5 87. SlyU, sail, in one of the 
dialects of the Keltic language, means rocl*, and reminds one of 
the wild shores of Ski*an-ack, in Scotland. Among the screw 
steamers (corvettes), lately built by order of the Admiralty, is one 
which bears the name of Scj'lla (21). 

Navis et a picta cassido nomen hobet.— Ovid. 

^ Siren is formed of the Phceniciaa word sir, song. jStm^ in 
Irish, means sea.nymphs. Keatiag, in his andent History of 
Ireland, described the mrs playing round the ships of the 
Milesians, in their psssage to Irel^d. As a British female name, 
we find it under Vietisirana (Gniter, 700—6). Under Victesis 
and VectU, occurs the name of the Isle of Wight 

If thou (Roland Grseme) art won by tlie song of these sirens 
(the maids of honour of Srotland's queen), to aid that unhappy 
lady's escape from this place (the castle of Lochleven) of peni¬ 
tence and security, it is over with the peace of Scotland's 
cotta^." etc .—The A^, cap.25. 

It is curious, that in Canton Uri, a myth is believed, that the 
“ Bull of Uri," which was white, as bene&ctor of his country, 
vanqmshed the terrible monster. Surenen. 

^ I have seen lately, in a paper, that the munidpality of Pisa 
has decided on erectiog a monument, in,the Caaipo Santo, to 
Madame Catalani. 
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Leibnitz has, with good reason, observed, that he consi* 
dered the names of places as the most proper of ail to 
preserve the almost lost idioms, and as traces of the exis¬ 
tence of past nations. And it is natural enough that a 
place, a landscape, or country, cannot bear a borrowed 
name of a language now e.stranged, without having received 
it from a people who formerly spoke that language. But 
no country can secure a language altogether from the inju¬ 
ries of time» from the arbitrary power of fashion, and from 
the common fate of all things. In our etymological re¬ 
searches, of course, difficulties arise also from the use of 
tile diiferent dialects of the language of the great Keltic 
nation, which may be observed by and by in tlie many names 
of the elements, of mountains, of rocks, fortifications, etc. 
Here I may only say, by way of comparison, that it is long 
acknowledged that the Dutch language and (he Flemish 
(vlaemscAe lael) are one and the same in their origin. 
Id Belgium, the provisionary government of 1S30 (Oct 5tb), 
ordered (hat the official Text of Government Decrees, should 
be drawn up and published in the French language, because 
'^Les langue.s ilamande et allemande, en usage parmi les 
habitants de certains localites, varient de province a province, 
quelquefois de district en district.” 

We may also observe, that the patois of the Roman part 
of Helvetia contains yet remains of Keltic; and so it like, 
wise ap])ears in all the Roman provinces of Gaol, where the 
people have preserved a patois. In Savoy, the foreign inter, 
mixture, it is said, has been small; the population being, in 
the more mountainous parts, simply Roman-Keltic and then 
more Keltic than Roman. In Spain, (he Kelto-lberian 
aboriginal language continues to exrist to the present day, in 
the Basque dialect. 

Until the 6fth century, Switzerland was Keltic and Latin, 
as France was; and, at that period, mixture partially began. 
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The Latin language, though still partially preserved in 
monasteries, rapidly declined everywhere else, and was 
transformed into that sort of jargon, the patois which, on 
account of its principal source, was called Langue Romane, 
or Romance, of which the constituent elements were Kellie, 
clipped and disfigured Latin, and partly Teutonic 
introduced by the Frankish conquerors. This Romance 
formed itself under a hundred gradations, from Sicily to 
Switzerland, through Gallia, and to the other side of the 
Pyrenees. We will take, for instance, the word beauty, 
which is found in bautad, beutad, btltai, btlhesa, belhaz, 
belLad, beautaza, etc. The word sir, we have in seigner, 
seigneurt senJieVf sengher, sen, ser, messer, mossen, mosser, 
etc. The new Romance received, however, early in Italy 
the denomination of Lingua Volgare. The Vaudois says, 

Froutschc Ic gro, ct lo 'rio, nc bouto pa te n’otto." 
fUuild not thy dwelling near the great [tJic mansions ofj nor 
beside tlm torrent.] 

The primitive inhabitants of the Pays dc Vaud were 
Kclts,^*' who in a remote period were domiciled between the 
lUiine and Maine and the Hercyniaii forest.^* In the time of 
Cscsar, the Pays de Vaud was the abode of the Latobrigi.^* 
He says ^‘Latobrigi ad Lacum L^emanum, Allobroguni 
eliam finitiini quippi Rbodanus et Lacus Lentanus. Alio-' 
broges et Provinciam Romanam ab iis separant."’^ And 
also he says, that the Helvctii were separated by the Jura 
from those people in Gaul called the Sequani (Burgundy 
and FVanchC'ComtO* Helvetii cuiitinentur una ex parte, 
fluinine Rlieiio latissimo atque altissimo, qui agrum Helvc- 
tiutn h Germanis dividit, altera ex parte, monte Jura altis- 

lit. Uv. lib. xxi. cap. 30. Polyb. lib. iii. p. 189. 

Tacit Germ. cap. 28. 

Strabo, 1. 4, mentioos also Nontuates. 

Ctes. de B. G., Hb. i. c. i. H. viii. 
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stmOj qu8B est inter Sequanos et Helvetios tertia, lacu nos- 
tram ab Helvetiis dividit Without any historical trace of 
a change in their situation, Tacitus mentions the Helvetii 
more than a hundred years afterwards. 

With regard to the origin of the name of the Pays dc 
Vaud, Vaux, Want-land, Patria VaudI, at a remote period, 
A.D. 617, Pagus Valdensis, so mentioned in a donation of 
land to tlie monastery of St. Maurice, by the Burgundian 
king, Sigismund. Comitatus Valdensis, we have in A.D. 
814, and in 839, Comitatus Waldensis usque mare Khodani. 

Rudolph in., the last of the Burgundian kings (second 
race), was crowned at Lausanne, on which occasion he 
presented the Bishop Henry (A.D. 985—1019), with the 
Comitatus Waldensis (Vaudois). The act is of A.D. 1011, 
The land of Vaud was also culled Pays Roman, it being 
the last district of Helvetia in which the declining power 
of Rome preserved a footing. 

Now I venture to say, that at the invasion of the Burgun¬ 
dians who had broken forth from their settlements between 
the Oder and the Weser, and bad overrun a great portion 
of Gaul, Helvetia, Savoy, etc., as likewise the part of 
Switzerland in quesUou, they called the district, now the 
Pays de Vaud, the country of the Walen** (Gats, Gwals, 
Whal, Walah, Gallia, Wallia). Just as other Teutonic tribes 
after the fall of the Roman Empire did in other lands, 
wherein the Keltic language, more or less Romanised, was 
yet spoken analogous to the Walkish, Walish, and Weallas- 
land, that is to say, land of the Gaels, taking the name of 
Walhes, Waelsches, Waeclies, Wallonnes, Gallons, Gauls of 
Welsh-Flandres (Flandres-Gallicont), the Chur-Wallen, 


At the time of Herodotus, Spain, Switzerland, the Tyrol, 
and the country south of the Danube, were the scats of tho 
Keltic tribes. 
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Pagus Churwalalia (Canton Grissons), Welsh Tyrol, the 
Volci of Italy, (he Vl^allaches of Hungary, the Wlochi and 
Gallicians (Galleika) of Poland and Spain. And so again 
to (be Gaelwalli, the Gael-dun>seis (Caledonians) of the hills 
of Scotland,’* Ireland and Wales. [Pays de Galles]; in old 
French we have Piince de Gaullcs.’® Inche Galle arc still 
called the Western Islands (Innis) of Scotland. 

Many places in Swit 2 erland and Germany may be men> 
tioned to have sprang from those so called Welsche like 
Walahischinga (Wilzingen near Zell on the Danube), Wa- 
lapah (Wollbach in Baden), and so on, Walsdorf, Wallen- 
dorf, Walbausen, ‘VVclscbenbausen. In Switzerland (Canton 
Turgau and Zurich), we have Wallcnstadl, Wallensee, 
"Walahwilare, Walasseldon, 'Wallenschwaden, etc. In Ba¬ 
varia we have yet Walgengau, Walchcnsee, Walcbenfluss, 
Frauenwalchen and Strasswaicben. And in Wurtemberg 
Walahse, and Walohstetti, which have been transformed 
into Waldstelten and Waldsee, and especially the old Walab 
{WaUa, a stranger, a traveller;” Wa/i'sc, belonging to 
strangers), being no longer understood, was changed into 
Wolla and Wald (forest), as we have also observed before 
the change from Weallasland into Pagus Waldensis. 

Aftei: the Celtic Britons had taken refuge, about A.D. 
950, in Wales, Cornwall (Com-Weallas, Cornu-Gaules), 
and Armorica, the Saxons, conformably to their language, 
named them Walahise, Wilsc, and Brit-'Welsh. But all 
this does not, of course, identify them a.s being all of the 
same tribe, because each is called Welsh. However, all 


In the Highlands, Cacldock, an old camp, bears the name of 
Fortingol. the fort of the strangers. 

In a Swiss song of the fourteenth century, a duke is men¬ 
tioned of the name of Ysso de Catlis (Wales), who wore a gold 
cap, and commanded a troop of Euglish cavidry. 

” Walla, in Hindu, signifies man. 
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these appellations are yet synonymous, even now-a-days, in 
the language of Ireland, namely, equivalent to the word 
Gaoillach, which means the Irish people. And so it was 
with the word Gaul, abbreviated from Gaoidhiol (Gacl)J® 
Caesar says, “ipsoruui lingua Celtse, nostra vero Galli 
vocantur." 

From the venerable remains of these topographical 
nanie.s alone, may be traced the origin of nations. The 
last and heaviest check which the Keltic language received, 
was, that the Romish missionaries introduced, at the same 
time with the new and truly blessed doctrine, the Latin 
language in the celebration of divine service, and 
banished thereout the others as profane. ** We have only 
tliree holy languagc.s,** is the saying in several monastic 
writings of the middle ages; “ the Hebrew, the Greek, and 
the Latin, because, in these languages, did Pilate fix on 
the top of the cross, the words 'Jesus Nazarenus Rex 
Judaeoruin.’ ** However, it may be proved, both from ancient 
writers and older coins, that the Keltic language was yet 
spoken by the lower orders in the provinces, after the 
subversion of the Roman Empire, beyond the fifth century, 
particularly in Noricuro, Gallia*Mediterranea, parts of 
Switzerland, and the North of Italy. And even now-a-days, 
the mountaineer of Switzerland, and the Tyrol, sends his 
son to Milan, to Gallia Cisalpina, to learn Walhisc 
“ Welsch." 


It is said, that the Irish language contains within it, the 
radices of the ancient Keltic, and the affinities can be better 
traced in the Irish, than in any of the other existing branches 
(for which see Zeus’s ** Grammatica Keltica ”). 

Stanbhurst (de Rebos Ilibem.) observes: “ Otnnes insulse 
locos et locos Wallici noroinis gloria implevit." 'J'hc renown of 
the Welsh name hath filled all the ways and woods of the 
island. 
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91ti wUnet 4a! 

ni»i an n« bta ? 

There is also an expression used in the South of 6er> 
many, namely, that of “Cbauderwelsch,” which has the 
meaning of gibberish, as likewise ** Rotwulscb ” {Rof, 
vagrant; and Walsch, outlandish lingo), or “Gauner 
Sprache.” 

In Italy, a great number of names of cities, villages, 
castles, lakes, and rivers, may be traced to a primitive 
Keltic origin. Quintillian (lib. i., Inst. Orat. c. 5) also states, 
that among the words derived from other languages (in the 
Latin), those from the Keltic are the most numerous. 

By so long a Roman domination, those primitive names 
of Keltic settlements (b.C. 593^9) had been gradually 
l^atinised. In some places, the memory of the former 
domiciliation of the Kelts was remarkably preserved in 
names, as in Sinigaglia, the old seat of the Gaels. 

quia rclictuiD 

GaJIorum a populis troxit per ssecula uomcn.^ 

The name of Senugallia, or Senegallia, (Sena Gallica) 
seems to me to signify the old, or oldest, seat or settlement 
of the Gaels or Gauls, in Umbria. 

Sena, is a Gaelic word, and means, old; seanoU, great 
age; seuai/tair, grandfather; senaidh, old woman. Also, 
the Druids appear under the name of Senan and Sene.^ 

One may likewise compare senex, senatus, etc. Further¬ 
more, we have Forum Gallorum (Castel Franco), and 


In the North of Europe, the establishment of the Keltic 
States is beyond the reach of written mmols. The traditions 
and songs to which they trusted thrir history, were lost, or 
altogether corrupted. 

Silius, lib. XV. 

Martin, Rel. des Gaulois, L, p.l78. 
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Gallinaria Insola f* and here we are reminded of Inche Galle 
(tbe Hebridea). In the begiDoing of our era> the countries 
inhabited by diflferent branches of the great Keltic nation, 
such as Kelt-lberi, Kelto-Germani, KeHo-Skiti,“ Kelto- 
liiguri, etc., comprehended, according to Dionysius Hali- 
carnasseus (xv. 2), the fourth part of Europe. 

I often questioned wliy the English did not rather adopt 
tbe Italian name of Livorno (Liburini Portus) for Leghorn, 
until I found that it is the original Keltic name ^'Llughorn,** 
signifying a lantern, a lighthouse (Lucerne). Why should 
Milan, founded by the Insubrian Gauls as their capital, 
not be tl)6 Gaelic Midhe-lan (Mediolanum), an enclosure, 
a town, situated in tbe midst of their territory, between the 
rivers Ticino and Adda ? Midhe-ia Middleland: here the 
Saxon utland, terra exterior. 

At Carrara, we have the Irish car, caer, carren, stone, 
rock. Car-eis, the quantity of rock, synonymous names 
in Scotland; and in Ireland, in Kerrera.^ In Brittany, we 
have the great plain of Carnac, with its mighty Dracontium, 
or serpent temple, the stony folds of which extended eight 
miles. 

But let ns return again to Switzerland. Have we not 
the famous Karrcn (Scbratten) fields, as constituting one of 
the rare features of Alpine regions ? These ore vast sterile 
fields of limestone rock, so rent and fretted by atmospheric 
action, that they sometimes look like ploughed fields of 


** Capture of Rome by the Gauls, b.c. 390. Bcginuing of the 
Gallic war, a.c. 223. 

Strabo {Geogr. lib. ii.) says: " Vetcres Graecorum scrip- 
tores universas gentes septentrionales Scythes, et Kelto-scithas 
appellaroot. 

** Carrick~a-IUde (the rock in the road), on isolated rock of 
basalt, near the Giant’s Causeway. Carrasca, in Spanish, 
signifies stony. 
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stone, sometimes like endless rows of sliarp ridges set close 
together, etc. Travellers, hunters, and cowherds, avoid 
them, on account of their dreariness and the difficulty of 
walking over them: in fact, this Karren is a corroded 
desert of rock, without a trace of any spring, or trickling 
ice stream. 

The Lake of Como, in Gbalpine Gaul, is formed by the 
waters of the river Adda; and more than one hundred and 
ninety small brooks and rivulets empty themselves into it. 
In the neighbouring Upper Rhaetia (Helvetii Oallica gens) 
the lake is called * Legh>da>cum.” Those of the lower 
country, about Coire, call it ** Cummer see.” Cumar is a 
Keltic word, and signifies a place where streams meet: 
cutnon, in Irish, means union. 

Lago di Guarda, at the foot of the Alps, the Benacus of 
Pliny, appears to me to have derived its name from the 
Keltic Ben-loch (Ben-lacus, Benacus, Ben-ac), namely, the 
lake surrounded (enclosed) by hills, the mountain lake; a 
comparison to Lacus Dunensis, in Switzerland. 

In Wales, we have the famous rocky plateau “ Ben-glog,” 
from whence the waters of five lakes throw themselves, by 
a magnificent waterfall, into a profound abyss. In Scotland, 
we have a Benval. 

The lower part is also enclosed by bills, the Colli 
Benacesi. The agitation of the lake is mentioned in a 
passage by Virgil. 

teque 

Flactibus et fremitu surgens Benoce marino. 

This agitation is produced by violent hurricanes rushing 
down from the ravines of the Alps into the lake. A torrent 
has the name of Brasca. Here again, the Gaelic bras^ 
sudden, and the name of the most furious wind, which 
gives the lake at times, as mentioned by Virgil, the terrific 
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appearance of a stormy sea (imita coll’ acque dolci il mar), 
is Sofero: sofaty sofaraitky in Gaelic, means strong. 

Anotlier powerful wind often blows from the side of 
Lonado, called Andro. By Andos, in Etruscan, was meant 
Boreas. 

Andras was worshipped as a fury, or infernal divinity, by 
the Ganls; who, at last, paid extraordinary honours to the 
winds, lakes, and mountains. 

Augustus Itad created a temple for the wind Circius 
(N.N.W.) of the Gauls, because they were incommoded 
therewith, and had their houses blown down by it 

Even the pre.sent name of Logo di Guarda, appears to 
approach to this suggestion. Garth, in Keltic, means 
an inclosure, a yard; as we have it in Cunning-garth, 
the king’s camp; kirk-garth, churchyard; deer-garth, 
deer-park. In Wales, we have it in goer; for instance, 
ill Afoe/'^'^aer, the hill of the camp; and a magnificent 
rock has the name of Maes-y-gaer. In Scotland, we have 
the Gare-lock. 

The greatest contribution to the Lago di G uarda, comes 
from the river Mincius. Tlie head of this lake is between 
Monte Baldo {jbalach, in Irish, is a giant) and the moun¬ 
tains of Brisano {hreisan, in Celtic, sigoiBes break, crack, 
tear), which rise perpendicularly, with a rugged, broken 
appearance, from Gorgona to Riva. 

In the Alps of Switzerland, of the thirty-two difierent 
named winds, the most conspicuous are the Foehn (south), 
Typhon by the Egyptians (Ti-ube, the opponent, enemy); 

** The blast that brought me hither now, did sweep Egyptiim 
ground 

The fiery cloud, on which I ride, for Araby is bound.” 


The Simoon (Simum), which blows near the Red Sea, raises 
Fahrenheit's Thermometer firoin llO® to 130” 
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and in Syria, as god of hurricanes and tempests, Ventus 
Malignus.*® The Chinese have the word Ti-foon for great 
wind. The Transmontanus, or North wind, is called by 
the Swiss, the Bise. About the Lake of Geneva, the most 
violent wind is the Vaudaire (Vulturnus?), S.E, which 
rushes out of the mountain gorge of the Valais.®^ The 
Foehn (Favonius”), sent over from Italy,*® is the most 
treacherous: its strength is sometimes extraordinary, and 
no wind in tlie Alps combines so many air-gushes and tor¬ 
nadoes, and it is therefore much dreaded. Avalanches rush 
down, open new paths, and crush every thing before them j 
glaciers fall, rocks slide down, and mountains fall; and 
then brooks, rivers, and lakes overflow, and all around is 
desolation. It wrecks vessels and barge.s upon the lakes, 
unroofs houses, and tears down trees. 

In the high valleys of Uri and Glams, according to an 
ancient law, as long as the foehi blows, no light, no fire, 
either in the stove or on the hearth, is allowed, on account 
of the dangers of a conflagration. 


Ovid places T^phon under Aetna. 

Perhaps this may also occasion that atmospheric current, 
on the I^dce of Geneva, called ** Seiches." 

M Favonius brought also to the Greeks, generally storm and 
rain (ZTom. Od.,xii. 2S9, xiv. 259). Other names of the princi¬ 
pal winds of the ancients, we have in Auster, A({uilo, Corns, 
Vulturnus, etc. Achilles implores Boreas (£tcsios)and Zephyros. 
and promises them pompous sacrifices, if they wU awake the 
flame of the funeral pile of Patroclus (li. xxiii. 105). The men- 
tion of a temple to the winds, illustrates a distich in Ovid. 

** Te quoqur, Tempestas, mcritam delubra fstemur, 

Cum pocDC cst Corsis obruta classis aquis." 
i. e., We confess that thou, goddess of the storm, deservest a 
temple, since the fleet has nearly been ovem helmed in the waters 
of Corsica. 

** In the Mediterranean, the English sailors call this sort of 
hurricane, a '• levanter.” 
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ffikim Ux cT^'e&t flu5 ftimn St^IuitVn, 
man bU flu6, tie ®d;iffe fucbcn 
Cfitnibd b<n •Oafen, uiib ber mAc^t'ge (Seifl/ 

OJe^t o^ne ®(^flb(n ft)UTto6 ubtx bU 

Often the sky is serene, with tlie exception of the Foelin- 
cloud (Fochnwolke), which, according to the expression of 
the Alpine people, ** bangs on the top of a high mountain, 
lurking like an evil spirit, ready to precipitate itself into 
the valley.” In 0.ssian, we find that, “The angry ghost 
moves beforo the clouds; the dark winds are in his hand; 
they begin to ri.se, and the dark wave of tlip lake resounds.”^ 
Fingal's first love, Agandecca, departed, in his dream, on the 
winds of Lena. Also the Psalmist sings, “Thou, Lord, 
makest the clouds thy chariot, and walkest upon the wings 
of tlie wind.* In Tyrol, the Foehn was worshipped under 
(he name of Fonion* as a deity which caused destruction and 
war,®* probably from the aboriginal German, Form, fire, in 
the signiheation of wind and hre, that is to say, the heated 
wind (Favonius). 

As the Romans established their laws in all the conquered 
countries of the Kelts, and rewarded with the privileges of 
Roman citizens and the toga, at first, perhaps, only some 
serviceable persons and towns, but afterwards entire pro¬ 
vinces, so also many of the Britons in the time of Agricoin, 
exchanged the garb of tbeir fathers for the dignified toga. 
In like manner the Latin language introduced itself 
into all courts of justice, and all public transactions, 
whereby the language of the country lost its estimation, 
being only considered as that spoken by the populace, and 
at last became removed within the Glens of the Pyrenees, 


^ A sailor who is quick in what he does, is said to be “ as 
active os the devil in a gale of wind.** 

®' Hormeyr. Geschichtc Tyrols. i. p. 5:2. 

VOL. XIX. 0 
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Ihe Highlands of Scotland, Ireland, Wales and Basse- 
Bretagne. It appears that even Livy, lib. v. c. 33, observes 
(hat Die Rlneii did not escape from having their language 
corrupted. The Emperor Antoninus, A.D. 138 —161, had 
ordered that the Gauls should chaunt their hymns at their 
sacrifices in the Latin language. A similar reason must be 
given for the disappearance of the Etruscan language in 
Italy, and in other countries, conquered by the Romans. 
One would suppose that St. Gallus and St. Colunibaniis 
could have addressed the Helvetii in no other language but 
the Keltic. Of the Gallo-Greeks (Galatians), St. Jerome 
obserA'es, that in his time (fifth century), they spoke nearly 
Ihe same language as that spoken at Treves, by the Kymro> 
Belgae. * Unuin est quod inferimus, et protuissuni in exor> 
dio reddimus, Galatas excepto serinone Graeco, quo omnis 
Oriens loquitur, propriam linguam eandem pene habere 
qiiani Ti*cviros (St. Jeroiii. Coininent. lib. ii., in epistolarum 
ad Ga)afa.<i, cap. iii.). According to Giraldus in (he Itinera* 
rium Cambricum, p. 848, a chief ecclesiastic, near Haverford) 
proclnimed the word of God to the heathen assembly, in Ute 
Gaelic and Latin languages. 

On (he borders of the lake of Geneva, particularly in the 
envinms of Lausanne, several Keltic burying-grounds have 
been discovered, and already some hundred graves have 
been opened. They appear to have been partly hewn in the 
rock, and partly dug out, and (hen mostly lined and covered 
over with slabs of stone, brought, apparently, from the 
opposite, or Savoy side of the Lake. Sometimes these 
graves contain several layers of skeletons, belonging to 
diflerenl periods; and it is mostly in (lie lower or oldest 
layers that urns occur with (be skeletons; Itowever, in all 
the different layers, objects of bronze are often found, 
and others of iron with fine inlaid work. 

The stone coffins found in (he cairns, barrows of the 
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Highlands in Scutland, are likewise made of (]ag>s(ones set 
on edge, with aiioUier by way of cover. 

It happened during the summer of 1842, while inspecting 
one day the coin.s of the Cantonal library of Lausanne, that 
1 had the pleasure to become acquainted with M. Frederic 
Troyon, proprietor of an estate called Belair, situated a 
few miles above Lausanne, on which place many Keltic 
sepulchres had been discovered by him only a short time 
before. M. Troyon had the goodDe.ss to invite the librarian 
and myself to inspect some of these tombs, and, at the same 
time, the interesting and valuable museum he had formed of 
the great varieties of objects found therein. Becan.se in 
those days, the pious and liberal hand deposited with the 
beloved dead in the earth often Hue and valuable things, 
and considered nothing too dear to gladden the defunct in 
the other world. 

<£tiiiunt cir 

'jtlhd fri mit i^m 6r»irA('en 
ibn freiirn mui. 

Vqp it'iii unirrd >0au))t aic 
ft laviVr fcbjwui, 
ted ^ixtn frtte 
‘^enn brr ijl lan^. 

But, uow-a-days, too many already contend for the pro- 
perty, at the deatb«bed of him who is about to quit this 
world; and, although they give him a winding-sheet, that 
he may not seem utterly iieglecte<l, yet take core to bury 
with him nothing that could, in futui'e, expose his remains 
to the violation of aritiquariaii.s; — fullowitig, hereby, 
Lycurgus, who sutlered nothing to be buried with the 
corpse, except tlie red cloth and the olive leaves in whicli 
it was wrapped. 1 may, ho^^'cver, ub.scrve, tliat in the 
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Chronicles of Erin, no mention is made with regard to 
placing any olher thing with the dead than the shroud. 

" Awhile, the weight of Ith was borne to the land, and 
laid witliin the wrapper; the fires were lighted, the circle 
was formed, the night-watch set; and, on the moiTow, it 
was moved to the place where his heap was to be raised. 
And Ardac, and I, raised the death-song and the bards, 
and the matrons and damsels, and the harps, poured forth 
their voices to the praise of Ith. And the stones were 
rolled to the entrance of the house of darkness.” 

The careful and correct manner in which these antiqui¬ 
ties were displayed by M. Troyon, shewed an erudite 
knowledge of archaeology. 

The removing of the lid of one of lliosc graves, where 
lay “ the mighty bones of ancient men,” had disturbed a 
large toad, which crawled about in all directions round the 
skeleton. It was a sight not easy to be forgotten ; and we 
were pretty well tempted to muse on the vanity of human 
hopes in this world, and draw a mournful les.son from this 
tomb of Keltic barbarism. No inscription or tombstone has 
yet been discovered, ^d, perhaps, it is just as well; for if 
some men of our days could come out of their sepulchres, 
and read the inscriptions on their tombstones, they would 
think they had been placed in the wrong grave. 

Some of the Menhirs (men-hir^ stone long) may have 
marked the resting places of eminent chiefs. 

By Ossiaii, one may support tlie opinion, that lofty grey 
stones were placed over the tombs of chiefs. Our eyes 
are full of tears on tlie fields of the wairior. This stone, 
with all its moss, shall speak of other years.” And again: 


Luinentatioo for the dead is called, by the Irish, kt^nninff ; 
uud in the Highlands of Scotland, they sing the coronach for the 
<(ead. 
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" A stone was raised on high to speak of future times, with 
its grey head of moss.’* In the lamentation of l^'^ngal’s 
death, we hear of " Six grey stones mark the green 
mound, where sleep the heroes in dust.” 

Lycurgus would not suffer the relations to inscribe any 
names upon the tombs, except of those men who fell in 
battle, or of those women who died in some sacred office. 
And, in fact, the legends on mo.st tombstones of remote 
periods are inscribed with names utterly uokuowii, and form 
a certain type of the uncertainty of fame. 

Now, in some parts of the Highlands of Scotland, it was 
the custom, in days of old, to pile over tlic stone coffin, 
kist, or chest, of a distinguished mau, chieftain, or famous 
bard, tlie cairn, or heap of stones (iuatm, fumulujt).^ 
Cairns are still to be seen on the banks of the Bralmn; and 
there is still a proverbial expression in the Highlands to 
this day: " Curri mi cloch er do ciiarne,” i.e., I shall add a 
stone to your cairn; that is to say," 1 shall do your memory 
all the honour in my power when you are no more.” 

Ossian wishes that the bards should prepare his tomb, 
and lay him to the fair Evir'ullen. It seems that the 
Romans, in particular, wished to chain themselves by a 
surviving memory on the world, in consequence of their 
wavering view of a future life.'^ 


93 Fuiierumnulla&mbitio.—sepulcbrumcespeaerigit.’* Tacit, 
de Mor. Germ, xxvii. *' It is a custom still presen’ed among the 
lodians, to throw a stone or handful of earth upon the grave of 
tlic distinguished dead, as a tribute to their memory. Tfie more 
these contributions, the higher the tumulus, which is thus 
gradually accumulated. By the Siamese, the body of the dead 
is curried in procession to some temple, where it is burnt. The 
boikcs ure collected aD<l placed in an um. which remains in tlie 
family dwelling. The garb of mourning is white.”—j&'wm and 
Ute <Si<vneie, by Sir John Bowring. London. 1857. 

9* Sylla is said to have been the first Uumun whose body was 
bmried. 
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Tile Kelt g^ave place to the Roman, the Roman to the 
Ostrogoths (Wala-goth-ih) and Burgundians (Burgoa-ib, 
Bargii, Burgundiones ); the Burgundians to the Franco- 
Merovingians, whose king, Clothaire, chased them from 
the country of the Allobroges, A.D. 534. 

All has disappeared, and every thing else has changed. 
Even the kings of Egypt, says a French writer, “ n’oiit pa.s 
osc graver sur leur pyrainides toujours.®* 

The present Allobroges go to mass, ** prisent du tabac de 
contrebande, et bcuvent Kirscli de la Foret Noire ” j and the 
Veragri will soon be carried by tlie locomotive from the 
vale of the Rhone, through the tunnel of Menouve (3^ 
kilometers long), under Mount St. Bernard to the Val 
d’Osta. Some even suppose, that the lasses of the Salasi 
in the vale ot the Doria were formerly more tidy, more 
active, and ^ moins goitreuses’* than now>a-days.^' All this 
is a strange contrast to the unchanging face of nature. 
Bel-air is situated on tiie last undulating elevations of the 
Jurat, and thence, fertile countries extend themselves over 
hiiJ.s and vales towards the bluish cliain of the Jura, the 
Mons-Jovis, Mont-Joux (here still the Celtic Jou for Jupi¬ 
ter,®’ hence also Di-jou, jeu-di, Jovis dies, TTiursday). In 
Brittany, Mont St. Michel, where the Sun (Belenus) was 
worshipped, also changed its name into Mont-Jaii, Mont 
Jovis, where the Romans raised an altar to Jupiter. We 
are also reminded of the lofty conical mountains of Jura, 
in Scotland —of which two are named the Pa{)s of Jura. 


** •* i>o you know,” once said a Montmorency to u Basipic, 
**we date trom a thousand years buck “ And wc,” replied 
the Basque.'‘have Ictt oif counting I “ The borough of Mont¬ 
morency was the ancient Mauroniaeiim. 

^ According to the latest investigations in the Canton \’(dais. 
there is one C^tin to every tweuty-hvu inhabitants. 

fieminds one of tlic French town of Jouarre (.fovis uru). 
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A furllier prospect expands towards tbe extremity of the 
Leman, with its towns, woods and elevations. Then the 
Alps of Savoy, with Mont Blanc, dominating over the 
horizon of a long range and iieights of mountains. 

iff ft jlf^n tie tn Ux 

ITfn @i(i>crf(t)«itel tfuflt bod 'hltcr nld’t. 

The same hills ari.se, the same beautiful lake, the .same 
sky looks down, as when this was inhabited by the in> 
dividual whose grave we had just opened. Although one 
cannot help thinking, on such occasions, witii sadnes.s upon 
the fleeting generations of mankind, a .sort of gratiiication 
arises in the mind from the recollection, that the priests of the 
g^'eat Keltic nation thought the immortality of the soul a 
recompense for virtue and a punishment for vice (Caesar 
B.G. lib. vi.). Even the most learned of the Greeks 
confessed themselves to have received tlie rudiments of all 
sublime science from strangers, namely, from the priests of 
the Kelts. And Socrates mentions to Axiochus, tables of 
I)ra.s8 existing at Delos, which had inscriptions referring to 
the immortality of the soul, and which tables had been 
brought there by the Hyperboreans. When Abaris I. (i.c. 
High Priest), a Hyperborean, wa.s on his travels in Greece, 
he collected everywhere gold, for the puri)ose of ornament¬ 
ing the temple of Apollo in his native land, and, coming to 
Agrigentum, he learned that Pythagoras was imprisoned 
there by the tyrant Phalaris, on account of his doctrines. 
Abaris defended him, and endeavoured to shake the resolu¬ 
tion of (he tyrant by the thought of a future life. The 
Germans, under Ariovistus (Fragment of the Keltic Wars, 
by Appian, Rom. Hist. lib. iv.), are praised for the trust 
they put in reanimation after dealli, and Appian also 
observes, that this confidence gave them encouragement to 
run all hazanls, and disregard death. 
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We were called away from the place of the dead to 
some enjoyment of .the living — namely, supper was an¬ 
nounced.^ The father of .M. Troyon had placed some old 
Vin d’Yvome on (he table, and with a smiling countenance 
invited us to partake of it. He was a tall handsome look¬ 
ing elderly gentleman, I tbonght I never saw a finer 
specimen of a man; he appeared to me, while standing in 
the midst of bis family, like a patriarch of old; I permitted 
myself to give the following toast: — 

©Totm laffen iltb im halfamiren, 

Urn tcRo tAn^rr toh {u ftin 
tSlir a6fr halfamiren uni im ilrint mit tSkin, 

Urn l«flo lAngw ItbenWg }« frin.” 

Gsesar tells us that, such men as those whose graves we 
had just visited, drank out of the horns of the aurochs 
(Ure-ox, Uri),w and that on their greatest festivals they used 
them as drinking cups. "In ainplissiinis epulis pro poculis 
utuntur” (D.Bell. Ua), lib. vi. c.29). 

In A.n. 743, cornua and cochleae were prohibited ; but 
when three crosses were painted upon them, in that case 
tlie monks permitted tbeir use. The English king, Wiglaf 


to I could not refrain from thinking of a passage in the For> 
tunes of Nigel, when Houeieur le Chevalier Saint Pncst de 
Bcatycu snys. “ Qu'est ce que nous avons k faire avcc le temps 
passA the time passed did belong to our fathers— our ancAtres 
— the time present is to us — they have their pretty tombs, witlx 
their memories and armorials all in brass and marble —we have 
the petits pints exquis, and the 8onpc-&>chcvalicr, which I will 
cause to mount up immediately.*' 

" Uri cnim Gallica vox est, qua feri hoves significantur " 
(Mnerob. Satumol. lib. vi. c. 4. p. 484, Lugduni. 1584). It. ap¬ 
pears that the Uri existed in Scotland, a skull of that animal 
was dug up at Moulin, and is still to be seen at the castle of Blmr, 
says Campbell, in his Journey through North Britain. 
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(825 — 839), left bis drinking horn to the monks, to drink 
out of it, at great festivals, to his memory. In A.D. 787, 
it was forbidden in Holcot (Northumberland), to celebrate 
the Eucharist with horn cups. In the castle of the late 
Lord Penrliyn, in Wales, there .still exists the drinking horn, 
called “ hirlas,” of the hero Piers Gryffyd. It consists of a 
niighty ox-horn, and is mounted with silver, and su.spended 
by a massive silver chain. An oH song .says 

" I'lll the llirlns Hom, iny Ijoy, 

Nor let the tuneful lips l>e dry,**'^ 

7*hftt warble Owen’s pmisc.” etc. 

It is singular, that no description of the eternal snow of 
the Alps, when tinged in the morning or evening witharosy 
hue; of the beauty of the blue glacier ice, or of the gran¬ 
deur of any part of (he scenery of SwilKerland, have reached 
us from the ancients, although statesmen and generals, with 
men of letters in their train, were constantly pas-sing 
through Helvetia into Gaul. All t1ie.se travellers think only 
of complaining of the badness of the roads; the romantic 
character of (he country never seems to have engaged their 
attention. It i.s even known, that Julius Gmsar, when 
returning to Ins legions in Gaul, employed his time, while 
passing over (he Alps, in preparing a grammatical treatise, 
“ He Analogia.” 


100 J-roto the year 1801 to the year 1846, the people of 
Great Britain and Ii'eland spent lESOO,000.000 on spirits; 
£176,446,060. on wines; and £506,904.000, on malt liejuur. 
The doty on tlie above articles, during forty-tive years, amounted 
to £644,968,553.— Skatiatics on the Conaumption^ etc., of anleut 
Spirits and in Kngland, Srntffutd, and Ireland, frow 1801 to 
1846, bp Zkanon JJurnx. 

How the heart of any true Briton must rejoice who inny hap¬ 
pen to read this. He may conlidently exclaim, another triumph 
gained 1 \Vc have done the famous beer-drinkers of Bavaria— 
done them, Irmrn ! 
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Silins Itaiiciis, wlio died in the reign of Trajan, when 
Switzerland was already in great measure cultivated, 
describes the district of the Alps merely as an awful barren 
wilderness, altlmugli he elsewhere loves to dwell in verse on 
the rocky ravines of Italy, and the wood-fringed banks of 
the Liris.'*** 

Amininniis Marcellinus, who was still alive A.D. 300, and 
who travelled through most parts of Switzerland in the 
suite of Julian, whilst yet Ceesar, is the first who gives 
an account of the fail of tlie Rhine. He speaks also of 
Aventicuin, as a place at that time abandotu d, but whose 
former greatness might be justly inferred from the large 
and extensive ruins that covered the site. Livy, speaking 
of the Alps, says: *‘Nivescoelo prope iinmistae, tecta in- 
fonnia imposita rupibus, pecura jumentacjue torrida frigore, 
homines intonsi cl incidti, animaJia iiianimacpie omnia 
rigenti.i gclu, omnia confragosa pncniptaque." 

“ In many places of flic Aljiinc land,” says Dr. T.schudi 
(das Tliierleben dcr Alpenwelt), “ hollows or rocky vaults 
are numerous; and in the interior of some of these rocky 
dwellings, Roman and other ancient coins are found, as 
signs, that in former limes, they were used as dwellings or 
hiding places.” 

Most of the oldest settlements about Lausanne, and on 
the lake, testify by their etymology, a Keltic origin. With 
regard to the name of Lausanne, I have formed the following 
opinion. By the name of Lis, Leasa, Leos, Liys, XJys, 
l.ans, Luss, Luz (in the Pyrenees) and Loss,^**® terms which 
occur in Ireluiid, VN'ules, and elsewhere, w undersloo<l, an 
earthen enclosure, a court, u ]mluce, a house, strongly for- 

Liri, in ouc of the \'nriuus ECcitic dialects, signilics rictr. 
la the Hhictian and Provencal dialects, Loss remained in 
l^etig and l/'ac. 
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tilled. Let us mention places as Lisburne, Liscarro), Lis- 
keard, Lismore,'*® Listowel. In Queen's County, tliere i.s 
also a district called licix, or Leas. In Wales, we have 
Llys-Bradwcn, the palace of Ednowain (Brawdwr-Llys 
means a jt;dge of the court). At Aix-la-Cliapelle, we have 
the Lausberg; in Canton Turgau, Laiisenbiichel; and in 
Canton Basle, we have Liestal, which was formerly impor¬ 
tant by its strong situation in the Sisgau. 

Others we have in Losheiin, Losdorf, Lonsheim, Lusberg, 
and Losberg (in Wurteniberg). Hence this Lis or Lio.s, 
occurs as a high artificial eiifrenchnient, surrounded and 
defended by outworks; it may also be considered nearly 
.symmymoiis witli Dun. The diflcrcnce sccm.s to be in the 
.Hituation (artificial); and so, Lios-.siina, Lt\osiina,Losoinia,’'" 
signify the fortiCed town, where the sun, as at Geneva, was 
worshipped. It appears, also, that in the time of Caesar, a 
fortified Keltic Dun, Lios-dun,’^'* Lausodunuin, existed 
already, situated on one of the slopes of Mont-jorat, and 
probably where the castle of Lausanne now stands. 

The name of Lios-dun, or Losdun, may then be also, in 
some respects, compared to places where Castel is annexed 
10 Dun, as we have it in Casteldun, Dunuis Custellu, Uuno- 
Castru (Ohateandun), etc. We may also mention the Allo- 
brogian town of Lo.sdunum, the present St. Loiidim’"’ 
(Department of Vienne), as well as the German town of 
Suu’dun (Solden), and many other places, such as Somieii- 
berg, Somienfeld, Sonneustein, etc., named in honour of 


'*•* In the line valley of Kismore. n “ Lw ” —- an old ciurilc—is 
still to be seen, built ou a precipitous rock, on the bhtek w.tter. 

JLuSoQa was the Rtinisenii spelling of the poi*t, and town 
of Luna. It was entirely destroyed bv the Normuiis in a.d. ^.j 7. 
The sumo utlhiity is fmuid in the nojiic Dunmoi'C. 
Agathoi>oljs (Italy), has also nuw-n>diiys the iiumc of 
St. Agata. 
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the 8UU. Then, again, the Celtic Sul and Soul^DuSul, Day 
of the Snn (Sunday), SoIIua likewise for light, and also the 
Teutonic Snmm the Sun. At Rome, the Sabiniau Deity, 
^ol, was adored, appertaining primitively only to the Sa- 
bioian Gens Aurelia. His sanctuary was near the temple 
of Quirinus. The worship of the sun revived again in 
Rome aHer the death of Adrian, who abolished haroau 
sacri6ces. Commodas hiaiself sacriheed a man to Mithras. 
From about the time of Probus to Constantine the Great, 
tlie inscription, SOLI INVICTO COMITI, and similar ex¬ 
pressions, relating to the worship of the sun, appear on 
coins. Here and there, in Soathern Germany, altars and 
other stones have been found, having the inscription, SOLI 
INVICTO MITHRAE. To the Christians, our Saviour ap¬ 
peared as a spiritual sun, the Sol Novus, as the fathers of 
the church call him. 

At the old Lausonuu, there was certainly an altar con¬ 
secrated to the sun (Soli Genio), which is testified by the 
following impoHaut inscription, found in 1739, at Vidy, 
the position occupied by that ancient town, and which is 
inserted in the inner wall of the Town Hall of Lausanne. 

SOLI GENIO LVNAE 
SACRVM EX VOTO 
PRO SALVTE AVGVS 
TORVM P CLOD COK^ 

PRIM VS CVRATOR VIRA 
NOR LAVSSONNENSIVM U 
Inill VIR AVGVSTAL CCR 
CONVENTVS HEL DSD. 

It is a vow addressed to the suu, as tutelar genius***^ of 


The lowers of nature, tlie Genii, were classed into benign 
and maleficent, into good and evil. It appears that, by this 
word genius, the ondents denoted a quality, a gencratwe power: 
for the follmdng words, which are all ^ one fitmily, convey 
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Lausonna; and also to the moon, by Publius Clodius, of (be 
family Cornelia, for the preservation of the Emperor Alar- 
cus Aurelius and L. Verus. This Clodius bears the title of 
first warden (curator) of the inhabitants of Lausonna; for 
the second time Sextuinvir Augustalis. He had set up 
this monument at his own expense, and by the consent of 
the Helvetic Diet. This inscription corresponds with A.D. 
161.***^ At the old Lausona, or Lausonium, a terra^cotla 
urn has also been found, with the inscripiion, FOR. BEL., 
which was explained Forum Bcliorum. 

Hard by Lausanne is still a mure elevated spot than Utc 
castle, called Sauvbelin, or Bois de Sauvabelin, which is the 
Celtic Seve-BeliU) Silva-Belini, Abelio, Apollo, Sol, Baal- 
Shamaini, Lord of heavens, namely, a forest formerly sacred 
to Belenus, and on which spot there still remains a wood. 
Many of those groves of the Celts were situated on hills,'** 
in conspicuous positions, commanding a wide prospect op¬ 
posite either to the plain country or to surrounding moun¬ 
tains, also on places which, by a bold mighty rock, or 


this meaning, genus, genesis, genus, gens. Tltcre were the 
genii of places, towns, colonies, provinces, fountains, etc.: to 
them sacrifices were made on certain dnys in the year. On 
coins wc read, Cento Populi lloomni, Uouio Augusti, Geniu 
Senatus, Genio Excrcituum, etc. 

lot Among the silver coins of the family Claudia, there is one 
which bears a sintilar name. P. CLODIUS. M. F. (Marci Ftlius), 
and represents the sun, the moon, and five planets The period 
of the coin may be the time of Augustas, llio British Museum 
possesses two specimens in gold; and gold coins of Roman 
families being generally extremely rare, seems to shew how' 
much this family was honoured. In Romo, as I have already 
observed, the Sabinian Deity, Sol, was tidored. appertaining 
primitively only to the Sabinian Gens Aurelia. 

The hills have been at all times the temples whereon rude 
iaiths have piled up their altars. Poet, psalmist, and prophet, 
have found in them the truest symbols of God and His might. 
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groups of rocks, mysterious caverns, and cascades, pro¬ 
duced a sentiment of holy awe, still strengthened by 
ancient and lofty trees. This reminds one of the cluster 
of ancient trees that remain on the secluded heights of 
Liebanon, celebrated by the poets of Israel as the trees 
ofGod.*^' 

The worship of Baal, or Bel, as the sun was called in the 
East, is probably of Chaldean origin, aud was carried to 
the North and the West by the iiierchanis and mariners of 
Sidon, Tyre, and Carthage. The Phoenicians made also of 
Baal, or Bel, a female deity, Baalotb, Baaltis,”® and Beltis 
(Baaltis as his sister). 

The old idea in the East, of thinking the eternal Deity to 
be tlie first light, the primary elemental fire, led to the 
question, How can this Deity manifest himself otherwise 
but in the light of the sun? **Thou sbalt call me no more 
Baali ” (Gml of fire), Hos.ii. 16. 

The Kelts had their sanctuaries in woods, as well as on 
high elevations. There they met in the open air, pouring 
forth their vows and their tlianksgivings. In Scripture, we 
find, also, that when the King of Moab wanted to obtain an 
answer from God, he took Balaam the prophet, and brought 


109 We may likewise mention the famous oak grove of Mas< 
silia. and that of the temple of Apollo, in tlie Peloponnesus, 
which stood among plane trees. Under the oak of Morch, at 
Shcchcm, and the ^ of Momre, nt Hebron, an altar was built 
by Abraham. 

Baron de Behr, in his " Recherches sur I’Histoirc dcs 
Temps H^iques do la Grt^e," Parts, I 80 G. p. 2G0, observes, 
that when the present inhabitants of Erdek, the old Phtc- 
nician colony, have need of a block of marble, to serve as a 
bench, or as a threshold of a door, they go to seek it in that, 
which they call the ruins of Baaltis. Hence the memory of an 
Assyrian divinity has survived that of the commercial metropolis 
of Greece. 
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him to (he height of Baal. Also, Hosea (iv. 13) says, “ They 
.sacriBce r n the tops of U»e mountains, and burn incense upon 
the hills, under oaks, because the shadow thereof is good.* 
And again (1 Kings, xviii. 19), “ Now therefore send, and 
gather to me all Israel, unto mount Carmel, and the pro> 
phets of Baal four hundred and fifty, and (lie prophets of 
the groves four hundred.** 

There are villages of Uie name of Belmont (Beli-raonte); 
one about Lausanne, the other near Yvcrdon, of which (he 
Latin acts have Bellus-mons. In Shropshire, is a round 
in.sulated rock, called the Belin Mount; and in Scotland, 
the Bcn>Crian (Grian, the sun, Apollo). According to an 
inscription,*'^ Belenus was worshipped near Rinm, on 
Mods Belenateiisis; and among the people of Gallia 
Aquitanica, Pliny mentions tlie Bclindi, and their capital, 
Beliniiiii (Belin, a small town in tiie district of Bordeaux), 
as worshipping Belenus. The Marquis of Lagoy has pub¬ 
lished coins of the Belindi, which show the head of Apollo; 
and on (he reverse, appears a galloping horse, and the in¬ 
scription HELINOC. The symbol of the horse is connee'ed 
with the worship of the sun. Herodotus (i.42} infoniKH 
us, that the Scythians sacrificed horses to their gods; and 
the Persians, likewise, sacrificed horses to the sun. I may 
yet observe, that a priest is still culled by the Bretons 
“ Bclcch ” (Balak, Bel). The Irish had, also, Beal, for the 
sun. 

At the great cataract, at SchaiThausen, horses were 
sacrificed — generally those of conquered enemies; and 
horse-shoes have been found in the clefts of the rocks, 
which still remain at (he great fall. In England, the Vale 
of the While Horse had a Cromlech; and it was only at 


ii> Published by Simeoni. Sec also, D. Martin, Rclig. de 
Gaulois, liv.ii., c.22. 
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the time of William the Conqueror, that the White Horse 
of the Britons gave place to the Lion standard. Ben- 
iiant, in his “ Tour in Wales * (ii. p. 336), mentions a 
Holy Well, at which the British Mors had his offerings 
of horses. 

With regard to the present town of Lausanne (Lauso- 
dunum), it derived its name from Losooa (Lausonio, Lau- 
sanium)* a town of a very remote period, which stowl 
beyond Montbenon (scarcely two miles west of the pre¬ 
sent Lausanne, twenty Boinan miles from Equestris Nion), 
in the plain of Vidy (Vuidi), near the borders of the |)ake. 
The foundations of buildings, and various remains, as coin.s, 
small bronze statues, etc., (hat have been discovered 
on the site of (he old town of Lausanne, namely, about 
the village of Vidy, and elsewhere in tlie vicinity, all indi¬ 
cate an opulent town. 

Many of these antiquities are preserved in the Cantonal 
Museum at Lathsanne. Tlie remnins of a Roman road are 
also observable, still bearing the name of Estras (via strata), 
leading towards Ouciiy”* and Vevey. It was situated on tlie 
great Roman road from Oclodurum to Geneva, namely, from 
Oclodurum to Agannuitt (Tarnais), Pennu]ucus,yivisco, ad 
Lacum Lausoniuui (Arpcntin?),Noviodunum(EqQestribus)) 
to Geneva. The former Lausoniuin, ur Losona, occurs, 
however, under the still more ancient Keltic name of 
Arpentin, which name may then refer, in niy opinion, to its 
situation. It is well known, that the Kelts, and other early 
inhabitants of Europe, as well as in oilier parts of the world, 
gave names to places according to their situation.s, gene. 

Iq the Pas de Calais, there are several small towns of the name 
of Auchi, the Keltic Alciiiiacum. In the name of the little town 
of Coppet, near Gcne\'a, we have the Kellie Kop (Kimri), which 
means a head, or the top of a thing, top of a hill. Cupola the 
itlii I'rcnch C«]tc. In Keltic, Kutf means nlso, sometimes, a hill. 
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rally alluding to water, to the sea, to lakes, rivers, moun¬ 
tains, or rocks, fountains, etc. 

When one of the Libyan tribes settled around the world- 
famed fountain of Cyre, about B.C. 650, they returned 
thanks to the god (Apollo) under whose auspices they had 
found a new home in the midst of a fertile tract, where 
they founded Cyrene, which became the capital of the 
country. 

Among the Kelts, ever^tluug is indicative of the most 
simple manners. The cares of men were few ; whatever 
was beyond the necessaries of life, was known to them 
only as spoil: “ the gold of the stranger,” “ tlie light of the 
stranger,” “ the steeds of the stranger,” etc. 

Suppose, in the name of Arpentin (Losona), we have the 
ar as the preposition for near (by the Romans, 
ar-nvemy near (he elevation (the Avemi); ar^avena, near 
the water (Ravenna); ar~7nor, Armorica, the land on tlij 
North (the Gallic) Sea.^*^ In Ireland, we have Ar-ma(jh. 
Ar~aveitu, in the Umbrian dialect/^* signides, to bring to¬ 
wards, to bring near. Then, we have p^n for hill, eleva¬ 
tion ; and fin for town, and so rendered into Arpenfine, 
namely, the town situated near the hill or elevation 
(Montbenon). 

In the Alps of Savoy is a cascade of the name of Ar- 
penaz, and I remember having seen somewhere the name of 
Ar-penas given to a cascade in the Highlands of Scotland. 
The Itinerary gives the name of a town, which existed near 


113 may here compare the Sclavonic po-inor, Pomerania. 

11^ The Umbrians are mentioned os a Gallic race. “ Umbroni 
qoaedam gens Gallica” (sic Pompon. Fest.i.). '* Umbri Italiic 
gone cat, sed Gallorum vctenim propago " (Is^or. Origin, lib. i.\., 
cap. 2). Ombri, Ombriki, by which the Homans and Gi'ccks 
designated this people, is said to be from a Gaelic word, omira, 
or ambra, which means brave. 
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Augusta Rauracoruin (Augst), in some respects similar^ 
namely, Artalbinuin, Art-al-benn (on the bigb elevation). 
Others we have in Anibei^, Arberg, Arelat (Ar-Llaetb, 
marshy, the town on the marsh), Armorica (Ar-iuor, on the 
sea), etc. By the Kelts, the summit of a mountain was 
generally named Pen, Pcnne, Pin, and Pinue, from hence 
the Latin Peonas, Pinna, Pinnaculum. In Spanish, we have 
still the Peha de el Cid, the rock of the Cid; in Wales, 
the Penn-rhyn, Pen-caer; and in Cornwall, the Penii-Dcn- 
nis (Pen-mark means the head of a horse). In names of 
families, occurs Petm-Davis, Penn-Nennt, etc. In time, 
the name of Arpentine was changed into Losun (Lausonna, 
Losane-lacus, Lacus-Lausonnete), and it appears to have 
been, for a long time, one of the most considerable towns 
on the borders of the take.- According to the Chronicle of 
the Pays de Vaud, it was for a time the capital of the 
Helvelii. Many such singular changes in the names of 
ancient cities appear in all countries. In Italy, we have it, 
for instance, in Agylla, which was transformed into-Caere, 
Felsina into Bonouia, Kamars'*^ into Clusium, etc. Also, 
the Saxons in Britain gave new names to those places, or 
altered those, wltich, in their language, were unintelligible. 
In Ireland, we have the primitive name of Waterford as 
Cuan-na-Grian (Harbour of the Sun) changed into Gleann- 
na-Gleodh, i.c.. Valley of Lamentation (from a great defeat 
from the Danes). The word Granus (Apollo), which we 


It appears to me that the four brass coins (quadrans) pub¬ 
lished by Carelli (Edit. Caredoni Lipsiae, 1856), and which he 
places among Campania incerti, belong to Kamars (Carelli, how¬ 
ever, in p. 4, alludes to that name). These coins are inscribed 
KAM.. and represent a pig. I may here observe, that, aojording 
to Herodotus (ii. 47), a pig was sacrificed to the moon by the 
Egyptians, at a festival held at the full moon; and the Arabs 
have still the word Kamar for the moon. 
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observe in the primitive name of Waterford, we trace also 
in (lie ancient name of Air la Cbapelle, ** Aquis Granum," 
where (be hot springs, as at Aix in Savoy, “ Aquis Gra- 
tian®,” were consecrated to tliat great luminary. In Ire¬ 
land, the name of Gran, Grian for the sun (associated with 
star worship), we trace in names of ancient buildings; for 
instance) we have it in the primitive name of Clare, Altoir- 
na-Greinc, i.e., the Altar of the Sun.”® 

Granard, a town in the county of Longford, is composed 
of ® Grian,” the sun, and “ ard” on high. There is also a 
Loeb-Greine, and Ben Grianan in Scotland, as likewise 
between the districts of Badenocb and Strathspey (county 
of Inverness) there is a vei'y extensive and barren heath, 
through which the river Spey runs. On this heath, many 
Druidical circles of stone are still to be seen entire. The 
name of the heath is Slia'ghrannas, i.e.. Heath of Granus. 
At Inverness, an altar had also been found, dedicated to 
Apollo Granus; at Aix la Cbapelle, an old tower bears 
still the name of Granus Tower. 

On the lower Rhine, a tribe of the Catti had a holy grove, 
sacred to the sun, which they called Grinnes.’” Sometimes 
the name of Apollo occurs also in the appellation of Cra- 
neiis, probably here the Irish “ Grian-iiisg,” i.e., River of 
(he Sun (Granicus). The most solemn oath of the Gael 
was by the sun; of their women, by the moon: And all 
the chiefs of Ib-Er, and all the Gael raised their right 
hands, and swore by Uie sun, invoking (he name of 1th. 
And all the matrons, and all the maidens, lifted up their 
hands, and they swore by the moon and stars; and all swore 
to go to the land of Ith's wounds, and take vengeance for 


Grana, in Italian and Spanish, signifies cochineal, scarlet. 
Perhaps the name of the Isle of Grain, in the Medway, with 
its little old villt^ church, may allude to the same meaning. 
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his death” (Chronicles of Gael-ag). In O’FIalteriy’s cu¬ 
rious, though rather eccentric work, ** Ogygia,” I found an 
interesting passage (vol.H. pt. 3, p. 119) which appears to 
refer to Ilb, who was killed by King Breas, and that Ochy 
Optach, the son of 1th, avenged his fatJier's death, by slay¬ 
ing King Brcas, at Camconluaio, and that he succeeded 
him. In another passage, it appears that Itb had com¬ 
menced a dynasty. It says, “ King Forby, the son of Finn, 
of the line of 1th.” But the custom of swearing by the 
sun and the moon, we find was practised in Assyria, in the 
eighth century before Christ. To those who place the con¬ 
struction of the greater number of the round towers in a 
remote period of Ireland’s halcyon days, and also under¬ 
stand the “ bearla Feni,’* to those the following observations 
may be interesting. In the cuneiform inscriptions on one 
of the great bulls, which stood before the palace of King 
Sargon (Balpatis-assur, king of Babylon, B.C. 709 to 704), 
at Khorsabad (Kirsi-Sargon), and which is now in the, 
liouvrc. Dr. Oppert”® reads, “ He who attacks tlie works of 
my hands, who efi'aces my sculptures, who carries off the 
jars containing my riches, who strips my treasure — may 
the moon (Sin), the sun (Sanias), AO (the god of light,^*^ 
Safurn), and the gods which inhabit the heart of this man, 
eiterminate in this land his name and his race, and may 
adversity place him in the hands of his enemy.” Another 
inscription says, May the Sun, the great arbiter of heaven 
and on earth, judge according to the measure of his justice, 
may he overtake him in the very act (of stripping the 


Chronologio dcs Assyriens et dcs Babyloniens. Extroit 
d’un rapport au Ministre de I'lnEtniction Public. Paris, Mai, 
185C. p.89, 41. 

This name of AO, as god of light, suggests to me, that I 
may refer reverently to the words of our Saviour, “ I am the 
Alpha and the Omega " (Kcv. I II). 
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treasures, etc.), may Sin (the moon), Nannarou (the lumi¬ 
nous), who inhabits the heavens of images (zodiac), the 
most powerful agitator, oppress him with fatigue in the 
season of the Hyades (vernal equinox), may he make him 
shake with cold at the extremity of his town, in the season 
of the capricorn (autumnal equinox).” 

The remains which were yet habitable of the old Losuna, 
spared by the barbarians, were destroyed during the great 
physical calamity of A.o. 563, when the rest of the few in* 
habitants who had time to escape, emigrated to Uie elevation 
of Lausodunum. Bishop iMarius mentions in hi.s chronicle 
in the following manner, this dreadful calamity, occasioned 
by the fall of a mountain (les roebes de MeiUeraie: mal, a 
rock, a stone) into the upper part of the lake. "Ad 
annum, 563. Mons validus Tauredunensis in territorio 
Valensi ita subito ruit, ut Castrum, cui vicinus erat, et 
vicos cum omnibus ibidem habitantibus oppressisset, et 
lacum in longitudine LX. milium, ad latitudine XX. milium 
ita totum roovit, ut egressus utraque ripa vicos autiquissi- 
mos cum bominibus et pecoribus vastasset, etiam multa 
sacrosancta loca cum eis servieutibus demolisset, et pontem 
Genevacum, roolendinas et homines per vim dejecit, et 
Geneva civitate ingressus plures homines interfecit.” 

This reminds one of a passage in tlm Chronicles of 
Gael>ag(i.7): " And all that went forth from Mabg>sean>ar 
(i. e., the old desolated town of the forefathers), dwelled in 
Ard-mionn (the .summit of the height); and Ard-fear (chief 
of the people), ruled that land as aforetime, but in person.” 

It is curious, also, that in the ancient Persian language, 
art, or aria, signifies high, great; Arta-Xerxes, the great 
king. In Sanscrit, the word artka bears the same sense as 
in Persian, indicating height, loftiness ; and reminds one, 
likewise, of the Irish Ard^Riagh, chief monarch {reg, to 
judge ; Regs, Rex, Raja). 
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This meaning may also be found in the name of the Ar¬ 
dennes (Ard-Enna, the high mountainous land, forest). 
Arda, in Irish, high, haughty. ArtUn, in Gaelic, means a 
forest. In the life of St. Remalcus, who went into the 
forest of the Ardennes, in the time of King Childebert, 
about A.O. 570, they were called “ Arducnnan‘*® sylvam 
paludibus et montibus iinpeditam.” Under the name of 
Arduina, we have also a Keltic divinity of the Treviri 
(Diane Gaulois), Artemis, Luna, Hecate. Near Sion, in 
the Valais, is the old village of Ardon^*‘ (Ardona, Ar- 
donium); it is situated high onjhe Rhone. There is also 
the small town of Art (Arta’”), situated between the two 
mountains, the Rigi (Regius moos, Regina montlum} and 
the Rossberg. In the Highlands of Scotland, tve have 
Locb>ard, and a place called Ardnamurcban; and Uie moun¬ 
tain of Docliart, which towers in lofty grandeur above Loch 
Tay, as well as Bein-Ardlanich, 3,000 feet above the sea. 
In some of the highest passes of (he Alps (Suinmso Alpes), 
we have the Gott-ardh—aW having been Germanised into 
where (at Mods Jovis), according to Caesar (de 
B. G. lib.iii.,p.56; Venet. 1605, 8vo.), the Taurici wor¬ 
shipped the sun. 

Hence, the name of Gotardy signifies God (adored) on 
the summit. God-ardh^^ which corresponds to Jupiter- 
Penninus’*^ (Poenus, Pennus, Pen), and to the Latin s^im- 

Ardu (PuoicA Maltese), the end of a summit. 

In Ireland, we have a mountain called Donard. 

*** Artabriga, in Spain. 

Probably referring also to the Ilartz mountains. 

Here, again, the Irish ** Ard-Kiagh," chief monarch. Ard. 
magh, is the Metropolitan Sec of Ireland. In the Isle of Man, is 
seen a large stone, supposed to have been erected as a monumeat 
to an early king of the Isle of Man. It is called *' Goddard 
Covan’s Stone.” 

lovi Apenio (Muratori, viii. 5). lovi Vesuvius (Murutori 

x.ll). 
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mus, which means the Great St. Bernard (Summus Pen- 
ninus), where the Vcragri worshipped Hercules; bern-ard, 
great man.'®® We may here allude to Mount Donard, Dun- 
ard (Mourne mountains in Ireland), about 3,000 feet high, 
and on which, likewise, a St. Ponard, disciple of St. Patrick, 
lived as a bcrinil, and built, toward.s the close of the fifth 
century, an oratory on the top of it. 

Livy says:'*^ “ Neque Hercule montibu.s his a transitu 
Poenorum ullo Veragri incola jugi ejus nomen inditum no- 
runt, sed ab eo, quern in sumiito sacratum vertice Peiininum 
montani appellant.” M. Martin'®^ ^ives an inscription, 
found at the great St. Bernard, which reads, ** Lucilius Deo 
Pennino. 0. M. donum dedit.” It is interesting, that 
Potybius*®s> mentions a people, which he calls “Ardyes- 
Galli,” who lived about the pass of tlie Furkd (from Mar- 
tigny to Cbamounix). The most ancient name of Martigny 
(Martiuiacum), was Octodurum, and appears to me, to have 
been derived from the Keltic words Og, Ogh-min, the 
Keltic Hercules, chief of the heroes j'*'* and Dur, for 
water.**‘ We learn from Lucian, that this Ogh-miu’s attri¬ 
butes were similar to those of Hercules (Ogo-sacer, con¬ 
secrated to Hercules). Here we are reminded of Og, 
king of Bashan, who was of the race of giants (Josh. xii. 4). 
A similar application appears in the Phoenician deity, Okh, 
or Och — by the Greek ^vriters called Okos (Og-minos) — 
who, with bis children, was considered a founder of colo¬ 
nies, which, in a 6gurative style, were called bis daughters. 


We have on Irish king, whose name is ** Bern-gal." 
icT Livy, lib. xxi., cap. 38. Also, Pliny, Ui. 17. 

Rclig. dcs Gsolois, vohii., p. 402. 

Lib. iii., c. 47. 

In old French, og}'e means a wild man: and the English 
have a proverb, '* He eats like an ogre. like a Gaul." 

In the Indian dialect of Brahui, water is called (Ur. 
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Hercule.s, as tutelary deity of Tyre and her colonies^ the 
Melkarth, Melek-Heracles, whose power principally depen¬ 
ded on commerce, became a god of commerce, a mixed 
Keltic divinity of Hercules and Mercury, by the name of 
Og-min. The twofold character of Hercules, as a god and 
as a hero, is acknowledged even by Herodotus. 

The name of Ogygeshas been preserved to us as that of 
the most ancient colony which came and established itself 
in Attica.’** Hence, Och-o-dur, or Octodurura,”* signifies, 
the habitation, the town on Uie water, on the source conse¬ 
crated to Hercules, similar to Aquis-Granum, the spring of 
Apollo (Aix la Ghapelle), and others, like Aquse Solis, the 
ancient name of Bath. Moreover, we have Solonacum, 
Solonaco, Solodurum, etc. The sacredness of sources and 


In the excellent critique of the distinguished M. Anatolc 
Bartbeiemj, on the volaable work of the late M. Ducliolais, 
** Description des Medailles Gauloises,” I found the following 
observation on this Keltic divinity of Og*nu (Revue. Numismat. 
1847,p.l59): — 

11 nous semble que le mytho d’Albaris vient jeter une certaine 
lumi^ sur un passage de Lucien qui jusqu’k ce jour k dh parattre 
d’autont plus bizarre que rien dans Ics Gaules ne nous a encore 
fait soupfonner quelque divinity qui rappell4t celle que Ic philo- 
sophe grec d^peint sous les tnuts d’Hercule Ogminos (Lucien 
Hercul. i., et 3; Atnm. Marc)., zv. 9; Pomp. Mela, ii. 5; Plin. 
H.N. iiL, V. 4). A nos yeux Ogminos. dieu dc I’dloquence, en* 
trainant ses auditears avec les ch4ines, qui s’attachent k scs 
I^vrcs, Ogminos armd d'un arc, un enrquois sur I’dpaule, doit 
dtre le mdme personage qu' Aboria (Abaeus, surname of Apollo), 
d'ont le carquois et Tare scythes avaient aussi attird Tattention 
des Grccs. Comme Apollon, Horcule combattant Gdryon dans 
la pdninsule Ibdrique so coufond avec le soleil; rumorquons en¬ 
core quo Ogminos se rapproebe de ty^ioc qui est quelquefois 
synonyme de oSdc et qu' ainsi Hercule Ogminos pourrait fort bien 
D'etre qu* Hercule voyagour, ce qui est une rcssemblonce de plus 
avec Abaris.” 

*** Ptolemy ^ Octodurum in Hisp. Tarraconensis. 

The former name of the town of Youghall, iu Ireland, was 
Ochella. 
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springs, is unquestionably a universal feature in the cha¬ 
racter of all early mythology,'** from the Indus to the Nile, 
from the Parnassian source of Alpheus to that of the Tiber, 
or the Apennines.. In fact, tlie worship of rivers, brook.s, 
and springs, lasted until towards the sixteenth century. 
The Abbey of Belle-Fontaine, near Beaupreux (Maine and 
Loire) is built over a lioly well, which is yet supposed to 
maintain to this day, a.s in antiquity, its eflicacy. Many 
• convents in France have been named after springs sacred 
in the time of the Druids. The Keltic deity, BorvoTomona, 
left his name to Bourbone les Baines. Some lakes in the 
Highlands of Scotland are, according to popular tra¬ 
dition, still haunted by the Elhn people (Else, Use, AUse, 
Aillse-nm). 

“ Whore nyiuphs from hollow oak« relate, 

The dark decree and will of fiite.” 

Christianity transferred the healing power of springs of 
wells to her saints. The well of St ./Elian, in Wales 
(Caernarvonshire), has been in great repute for cures of all 
diseases, by means of the intercession of the saint. In 
Ireland, tlie name of a Cistercian monastery is Melli-font 
and at Dublin we have the St. Patrick’s Well. Ogmiii was 
also considered as a deity of eloquence, and named in an 
old Irish codex as the inventor of writing, Ognia, Ogina- 
Grianan (Oggam, a species of old Irish character). The 
Greeks, by the expression "Ogygian times,* meant (he 
epoch of their most ancient traditions, a.s we now say ** The 
Biblical times.** Statues of Ogmin were represented some¬ 
times gilt, sometimes, according to circumstances, only 


*** Odyssey (xvii 2)1). and Tacitus (de Moribus Geriuanoruin, 
e. 16), observes: “Colant diversi ac discreti, ut campus, at 
Fons, at nemus plocuit.” 
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painted yellow — applicable to (be sun. By tlie ancient 
Egyptians, salfron was called the blood of Hercoles. At 
an early Roman period^ the idol of Jupiter, at the Capitol, 
was painted red on holy days. In the old Christian sym¬ 
bolism, our Saviour is generally painted in a red garment, 
symbolical of dignity as well as red being the colour of 
6re. To the early Christians, Christ was a spiritual sun, 
the " Sol Novas,® the Sun of Righteousness, as the fathers 
of the Church call him, and is sometimes symbolized by a 
lamp or candle, as "the Light of (he World® (John ix.6). 

Even as late as a.D. 612, tlie eminent Irisli converters of 
the Swiss from Paganism, StColumbanus (-f. 615) and St. 
Callus (f. 640), found near Bregenz three idols of gilt 
bronze, which were in particular veneration. And on the 
Lake of Zurich, St. Callus met with similar idols, to which 
offerings were made, and whose figures he broke, and cast 
into (he lake 

In (Ilf collection of tlie late Mr. Woodbnm, of London, 
I saw, some years ago, a bronze gilt figure (life-size, it 
might be Apollo), which, in luy humble opinion, belonged to 
that kind of Roinano-Keltic idols, and is probably the 
only one still in existence. It was found in France, and is 
now in (he Louvre. In Rome, a colossal statue of Nero 
(HI feet in height) was made by the brass-founder, Zeno- 
doru.s; (his statue w'as consecrated to the sun, in a.D.76. 

Mention is made of the rcstbration of a temple of Bele- 
nus, in the third century, which had a gilt statue. This 
temple stood at the old town of Julium Carnicum (Nori- 
cum).’* From (he country of the Kelts, which was sacred 


It appears that in Ireland. St. Patrick had done the same; 
he pulled down a brazen idol, which was standing near the river 
Gothard; and so it appears he did at Cashel, the scat of the 
Kings of Munster. 

Muchar, Das rumische Noricum ii. p. 26d. 
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to ApoUo (GaleuA, son of Apollo)^ votive presents were sent 
to Delos, where the Hyperborean ApoUo was worsbipped, 
and whose temple was spared by Xerxes,’*’ (480 B.C.) and 
who, according to the assertion of the Greeks, sacrificed 
several times to the sun. The last account we have of the.se 
embassies, of which hbtory still makes mention, came from 
the utmost North, from Scaudia, i.e., tiand of the Sun; 
according to Pliny, “ Solin,” ApoUouius Rhodius gives it as 
the Land of the Sun. 

The name of the town of Octodnrum has been, at a later 
Kelto-Genuauic period, transformed into Martiniacum; 
Ochmin being changed into Mars (Dies Martis, Martin) 
and dur into ac, hence Alartinac. (The Romans assiiuiiuted 
Ogminus to Mercury). The third and present appellation. 
Martigny, dates from the invasion of the Burgundians, who 
changed the ac into ay, like Toumiac into Tourigny, 
Ambroniacum into Ambronay, Cartiuiac, Cartigny, and 
Ageium into Ay. A temple of Mars, which formerly 
stood at the town of Verwick, in Flanders, was replaced 
by a church of St. Martin; there are also the "Pierres- 
Martin.”’*" The town of Famars, near Valenciennes, was 
a Fanum Martis, and so St. Maux, a village in Lorraine, 
where stood a temple of Mars.**-’ It appears also, that by 
some Keltic tribes, Mars was often confounded with the sun, 
and that the divinity by the name of DelatucadriLs was at 
the same time the sun and the god of battles. 

Every nation has her heroes, which, in many points ac¬ 
cord, if masculine power becomes ideal and symbolised. 

The Ochmin being changed into Mars, puts it out of the 


‘S’ Herod, vi. 97. 118. 

TuiUiar, Kssay 8ur I’llUtoirc dcs Institutions du Nord de 
la France, p. 211, Douv. 1852. 

Beaulieu. Archcologic dc la Lorraine, vol. i. p. 139. PiirU, 

1816. 
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quesUoli to suppose that the etymology of Octodurum 
means tbe site of the eight waters, or rivers, as in the 
names of tbe towns of Sebendunnm, or Bedunia, which 
may refer to tbe seven, or to tbe two heights, or liills. On 
a large brass coin of Vespasian, we observed the personi¬ 
fied Roma, seated on seven hills. In Perthshire we have 
the Ochil Hills; and, I believe, the word Ochiltree signifies 
the high hamlet or dwelling. 

The worship of Hercules appears to have been intro¬ 
duced into Gaul by the Phoenicians: and here one may 
allude to an afiinity of the Etruscan myth, to that of the 
Phoenicians; and also observe, that the famous Hercules- 
road over the Alps (Summus Poeninus) the Great St. Bern¬ 
ard, which was used from a time older than any historical 
records, is a Phoenician one,'*® passed and repassed by 
merchants and travellers, and where Jupiter Poeninus was 
worshipped (Lucus Poeninus) Julius Cmsar punished some 
of tbe Veragri and Seduni, who lived thereabout, and had 
disturbed the traflic by brigandage (de B. G. iii. 1 —3). 
In tlie year 57, B.C., Cmsar ameliorated tbe roads over the 
Alps, to facilitate the commerce. 

In the name of Lacus liemauus, we have the Keltic 
Loch-le-aroan, the lake of current waters (Ax-naman, tbe 
ravaging river), reminds one of Loch-na-n Gasan, in Ire¬ 
land, i. 0 ., the Lake of Spi*ings.’^' We have, also, the 
Iteinanus Portus, which is Lymne, near Hytlie. 

Shewing the presence of these enterprising mercantile 
people of the old world, in Gallia. Cis and Tnmsalpina, M. 
Thierry (Hist, des Gaulois) also observes, that the communicatioa 
from Spain to Italy, by the Romans, the Aurelian and Domitian 
roads, had evidently been founded upon passes of the Phoenicians. 
I have also seen it stated somewhere, that tlie Phoenicians intro* 
duced the culUvation of the vine into the south of France. 

*** It is stated, that in the time of King iEcnaus, many people 
were employed in cutting down a great deal of wood; in conse¬ 
quence of which, severd lakes appeared, or formed themselves, 
and among them was Loch-Gaaan (Ix>ch-na-n Gasan). 
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Ausonius calls the Leraanus the source of the Rhone: 
“qua rapitur princeps Rhodanus Genitore Ijemano.* In 
olden times, people believed that the Rhone (Rhodanus, 
Rhedcg, Redecq, running with rapidity, Rho^an'^) was 
not absorbed by the waters of the lake, and continued to 
run directly through the lake to the opposite end of Geneva, 
where it again reappears. Homer mentions a sinsilar oc¬ 
currence of the river Titaresios (Ilias ii.750); and I recol¬ 
lect having read, that in Wales exists also the belief, that 
the river Dee runs through the lake of Bala, uninixed with 
its waters. 

Towards the borders of the Lacus Lcmanus, we en¬ 
counter Kelto-Germanic terminations of the liquid element 
in ac and ag [aha, aches\ namely, in Lustriacum (Lutry) 
Polliacum (Belenn aquae — it is, now-a-days. Pally), Corsi- 
acum (Corsier, near Vevey), Culiacum (Cully), Luiiacum 
(Lolly), Modemacum (Mornay), Bactiacum (Bex’**), and 
Agannum (St. Maurice, Monasterii Agaunensis). On the 
Rhsetian frontier, we have also an Agaunun (fnichen). on 
the river Drau (Dravus), and similar idioms we en¬ 
counter in France and Germany. In Ireland, I may 
mention Corc-ach, the city of Cork, surrounded by the 
river Lee. The ancient Irish called the harbour Beal-ach, 
Conliach. 

In Welsh, the sea is called Aig. However, in the name 
of Yevey, Yibiscum, Bibiscum, Viviacum, and its inhabi¬ 
tants, the Yibisci, we observe another of the so freqtient 
Keltic word, Uisge, Disk, and llis; which was, in the 
course of time, transformd into Ae-^cb, Asch, Asq, and 


Reminds one of the names of the rivers Rhadamanthos and 
Acheron, in the kingdom of Pluto. 

Bay. Beiam. Buyonno, Beke; and in the Gaelic, 

MdA, hagh, signifies an inlet, a hay. We have alsK) the town of 
Bagacum (Bavay). 
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Aix. We have, also, the Bituriges Vivisci, on the Garoune ; 
the Uisippi (Usipedes), who lived near the hut wells of 
Wiesbaden’** (Aquae Mattiacae). 

i]Bo ®6^iie Uv iTattm uiib Olomer, 

<R«fl @eitefi(ii9 qiiUIt ttodj ^Ihitbe Jtiaft.’*^ 

Ao<htnb fpcubdt Ixr ^orn, auS tiefeii otilcanifthen itlhfUn, 

So bad 2(h«it fw^tnnir ()ui(t bte 9tatuc ftd; in 

Martial (xiv. 27) recommends the soap balls made by (be 
people of Wiesbaden (pilas Mattiacas)to ladies of a certain 
age (which, of all ages, according to Byron, most uncer¬ 
tain is), much as, now-a-days, (lie oil of Macassar is 
recommended. 

Part of the name of Wiesbaden may have been derived 
from the Keltic Uis, the lively, the moving element, water. 
In Scotland, we have a mountain called Bcii-vish, which har¬ 
bours snow througliout the year. One might perhaps here 
allnde also to tbe words of Hosea (ii. 16), ** Thou shalt 
call roe Ishi, and shalt call me no more Baali " (god of 
fire). And again, “ My i>eople have forsaken me, the foun¬ 
tain of living waters * (Jcr. ii. 13). In Vishnu, among the 
Indians, we have water as a first element of all things. 

There were also the Istmvoni, near the Rliine, and the 
Danube appears as Ister, i.e., water, Istria, waterland (tir, 
terra, land). We may as well also mention the celebrated 


’** Ut fd nidit gebadiU 

'^at bort fdron fdn ©(hd gemat^t; 

^enn td fahmi oft bte 
Sort bi« allerfc^onflrn *i)amen! 

But mioeral waters ought not to be made use of as a cure, 
without proper medical advice, as it may become dangerous. 
On an old grave>stone in the churchyard of a fashionable water¬ 
ing-place in England, we read — 

•* Here lie my wife and two daughters. 

Is this your cure? G. . . d . , . n your waters.” 
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watering place, Ischl, in the Styrian Alps. It is curious 
that the niighty flood) the "Mississippi," signifies "Father 
of Water." 

In the Guiana language (South America) “ Wunni-bishi" 
means a .small river. 

Some kind reader may perhaps, now and then, smile at 
my far-fetched comparisons; but if we accept, that the 
diflferent races of mankind sprung from one pair, why 
should not the different languages have been derived from 
a primitive one. “The human language," says Professor 
Muller, in Art vii. Oxford Essays, 1856, “forms an unln- 
terrrupted chain from the first dawn of history down to 
our own time.” We have the words father, motlier, sister, 
and daughter, given in parallel columns in Sanscrit, Zend, 
Greek, Latin, Gothic, Slavonic, and Irish.*^ 

Let us resume again our inquiries into the Keltic settle¬ 
ments on the Lake of Geneva. In the time of Augustus, 
when the Roman power iiad already spread out in Helvetia, 
Vevey, Mouton, and Avenches, had become places of some 
importance, on account of their situation on the high road 
over the Summus Penninus from Italy to Germany. 

The Roman Penno-Lucus (Ville-neuve), on the Leman, 
alludes to its situation, namely, on tlie head of the lake (pen 
or ben means also a bead), as we have it in a similar meaning 
at a place called Pen-Llyo, on the Lake of Bala, in Wales; 
Pencinwyd, a chief huntsman. In the TyTol, Lueg signifies 
a lofty mountain; and Lugu, in Brittany, means a tower: 
Lucus (Lucus Augusti) may be of similar origin. During the 
time of the Burgundian occupation of parts of Switzerland, 


I have, myself, noticed in the Guiana language (South 
America) is father; AtTWia, mother; Papa-<tq/€tcem, grand* 
father. In some Indian dialects (Brahui and Tamil), we have 
Umim and Amma for moUter. A-pa for father. 
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some places did change the tennination of oc or ag into ay, 
as in Cosonay, Blonay, Amay, Poligny (Poliniac, Apolini 
aquee),Martigny (Martiniac), and Cnloniacum into Coligny. 
In Scotland, we may mention the village of Eyemouth, 
near the sea>sbore. Perhaps we may also allude to 
Guems-ey, Orken-ey, and whoever may have been near the 
shore of the Red Sea, may recollect the name and place of 
“ Ain-Moussa,” i.e., the Fountain of Moses. In other 
places, the Franks have changed the ac into oje and aix. 

The termination of places in Dun or TStn (for, in 
compound words, it was written both ways) is very fre¬ 
quent The primitive Romans also named their towns only 
Montani/*^ which may be compared to Dunum, the town 
of Down, in Ireland, to Dun-Tay (Dundee), on the river 
Tay; the Swiss town of Thun, where Lacus Tunensis was 
yet called, in the eighth century, Duncnsis.^^ Hill alone, 
used in the Psalms, figuratively signifies sometimes the 
Temple, or the high place where the Deity was worshipped, 
** That God did make His residence on hills.” Even now- 
a-days, “Monte della Citta” is usually given in Italy to 
sites formerly occupied by cities. And so the Greek Pyr- 
gos, th^ German Borg, the Briga of the Spaniards, the 
An in Latin, etc., all signify the top of a hill, as well as in 
later times, a town, or castle, in the plain, such as we ob¬ 
serve in the Italian Docca, a castle, a fortified place. 

“ L'anno 1435, Sigismondo (Malatesta), coroincio in 
Rimini la fabrica della Rocca, che fu cbiamata castel Sigis¬ 
mondo, colla dove era il palazzo vecchio."‘*® In fact, Casa, 


1*7 Bunsen, Deeciipt. of Rome. vol. t p. 34. 

Fredegori Scholastid Chron.. p. 4x0. Eo anno (iv. regni 
Theudenci) aqua coldisdma in Lacu Dunensis, quem Arula 
flumen influit, etc. The Gothic was ‘Mdun" for dan. 

1*9 Sansorino della Origine et de Fatti dcUe fantiglie tllustri 
d’ltalia. Venezia, 1582, p. 234. 
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Castrum, conveys again the idea of enclo.sure and pro¬ 
tection. Cassis, in the Etruscan language, signifies a 
helmet, so likewise Castris, or Castris-ager is an en¬ 
closed field, like the old English town. Dun, is allusive 
likewise to the Keltic Da;; and Doti, which signifies high,’** 
as well as al and el (Alps, Al-pen as we Lave it in EI- 
buig^a, Elibnrga, which, in Irish, signifies the high, the 
mighty town. This dan and den, reminds one also of the 
German “ Tanne," the high fir or pine tree. The al, el, 
tall, tell, may have been understood in the sense of tall, as 
well as mighty, strong; we have only to allude to the tor¬ 
rent, “ Talla,” in the Highlands of Scotland, which, with 
great fury, dashes over a number of small cascades, and 
there, the spot is called “Talla-Linns” (lin, a pool, a lake, 
a channel), and the tell remind us of William Tell, which 
is merely the tall, or the strong William, and hence, of 
course, the several Tell’s or Toll's in Uie traditions of some 
northern countries. 

Sctle Srd^lte-^ut 
•^nn^t menge S!ro)3fe 

In the ancient language of Scotland, Alp, or Alb, sig¬ 
nifies, also, an eminence. Tlie Highlanders are still ac¬ 
customed to call the country they inhabit “ Alabin,” or 
Alpin; and their own language they denominate * (JseTic- 
AJabinisb.” There are, also, some wild hills called "Bread* 
Albane.”’^ Hence, the Albanich of Britain, or the Albani 


In the Highlands of Scotland, a Dan-Shie, is a fairy 
mount. 

Al-pennines, and the Irish “ Bruaidh al-bcn,” the region 
of lofty hills. 

Albanach means Scotch, a Scotcliroan. One of the great¬ 
est proprietors in Scotland, Is the Marquis of Breadalbane. The 
North Bristol Mail stated, tliat on the 25th of March, 1857, the 
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of Italy, seem names founded on the same characteristic 
reason — the height or roughness of their respective coun¬ 
tries.’^ It was natural enough for men who had been once 
settled in the lower plains of Gallia Belgica, to give the 
name of Alba, or Alpin, to Britain. 

However, we have more to say about the term Dun. 
Dinn-Ricb was the hill of kings.’** EMinburgh may have 
been occupied first by one of the Pictish tribes, merely as a 
Dun, a fort (donjon***). The dictionary of the academy, 
defines the word Dun, in place, ville de guerre, fortress 
piaaza, fortezza, citth di gnerra’** (Alberti). On mediaeval 
coins, we still read, sometimes, Castel annexed to Dun; 
Castel-dun,”^ Dunis-Castello, Duno-Castro (Cbateaudun, 


fishermen belonging to the Marquis of Breadalhane. caught in 
the Ixich Tay, at one draught, no less than 49 salmon, which 
weighed nearly 900lbs.; on Friday. 15, weighing 300 lbs.; and 
on Saturday, 14, weighing S50 lbs. Now about poor 
Scotland! 

'* And this other collar — to what country does this fair jewel 
belong?” “To a very poor one, my love," replied the Eari; 

this is the Order of St. Andrew, revived by the last James of 
Scotland.”—AimiVtoortA. 

jsa ‘•'Hie Albanese," says Lord Byron, “struck me by their 
resemblance to the Highlanders of Scotland, in their dress, 
figure, and manner of living. Thdr very mountains seem Cale¬ 
donian, but a milder climate. The kilt, though white; the 
spare, active form; their dialect. Keltic in the sound; and their 
hardy habits, all earned me back to Morven.”— NoUt to tho 
second chapter of^^ Childe Harold^ t PQgramge.” 

The ancient Scots called the Sovereign. iU; and the 
Britons, Rhuy and Rhy (Rhea), which corresponds to the modem 
French Roy, and the Spanish Rey; and so the Rex of the Latins 
is derived fiom the Keltic. 

Duesnge alludes, also, to the derivation of Dungeon: “ in 
duno sive coUe aedificatum.” Hus would remind one. at once, 
of the Mamertine prison under the Mons Capitolinus. 

Baxter (voc. Lbndinium) observes: •* Din, Don, Dun, Arx 
est, et Oppidum, sive civitas atque etiam Collie.” 

The chief town in the Isle of Man (Mona), is Castle-Town. 
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AJ>. 840), Exoldano-Castro (Isodun). In Derbyshire, we 
Lave Castletoiu The fort of Dundermot, county of Antrim, 
is an oval of sixty feet by thirty, and perfectly level on the 
top. This is enclosed by a very deep fosse, and below this 
fosse is another, into which the river Maine runs in flood 
time. This Dun is ascended by a steep winding path. 
In the same neighbourhood, stands Dun-Baught, on a high, 
rocky hill, nearly inaccessible. Dun*Gorkin, in the county 
of Londonderry, is called “ The Fort of Famine,” probably 
having held out till reduced by starvation. Within tliat 
forti&cation have been dug up hatchets of basalt, spear* 
iieads of grey granite, and arrows of flint; and from these 
examples it is evident that the Dun was a military fortifi* 
cation (in Wales, Din, Din-Colyn); and that, in its con¬ 
struction, some engineering skill was displayed. In the 
Sclavonian countries, the wooden buildings on eminences, 
which were secured, as far as possible, against the attack 
of enemies, were called (Hrady) Gradi, or Castles.*^ It 
appears that, sometimes, Duns were given up for the erec¬ 
tion of churches. In Ireland, a church is mentioned of the 
name of Cill-Benen, which was erected within the Arx, or 
fortress, called Dun-Lughaidh, from a lord of the country, 
who, with his father and four brothers, having been bap¬ 
tised by St. Patrick and Sl Benen, gave up the Dun, or 
fortress, for that purpose. 

In the great Isle of Arran, is Dun Aeoguis, L e., the forti¬ 
fication of Angus. Another is in the middle isle, the Dun 
Concovair. The isles of Arran abound in remains of 
Druidism. However, as fortified habitations, during the 
middle ages, arose out of Roman castles, so were the latter 
often built on Keltic Duns. And so were Christian 


K. J. von Bienonberg : '‘UeberdieAlterihUmerim Kiinig* 
reicb BOhmen/’ vol. i., p. 87. Kuniggrstz, 1778. 
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churches erected on places where heathen temples stood. 
And here and there, some of the porches of the Roman 
temples are yet preserved, like those of the cathedral of 
Aix, and Avignon; and, if I recollect well, at Trieste and 
Naples also. The church of St Martin, near Canterbury, 
is said to be the 6rst building of Roman origin (DeusMars) 
that was devoted to Christian worship in England. 

Besides the Dun, Din (Welsh Dinas), we have, also, the 
Rath, and the Lis, Lios, Lcasa; i.e., an earthen enclosure, 
court, or fortihed place. The Dun and Lis, are nearly sy¬ 
nonymous : the chief difference seems to be in the situation, 
that of the Lis varying in the mode of protection, the 
earthen entrenchment and the wattle-hedge being employed 
for the Lis, while the Duo is fenced with thick walls of 
great strength and is also invariably placed upon a com¬ 
manding spot, often on a rock; and, hence, many have the 
name of Carrodunum. These forti&cations have given 
names to many places in Ireland, which begin with the word 
Rath, Lis (see my argument about Lausanne), and Dun. 
As we have it in Rathbarry, Rathcormnk, and Usmore; 
(hen in Dunmanway, Dunmanus, Dundeedy, etc. 

There are, also, many circular buildings, of inferior di¬ 
mensions, on the west coast of Scotland, and in (be 
Hebrides, called Duos (Dunadh, a dwelling); but, in 
Zetland, they call them Picts-bouses, and Burghs. 

It was a great usage among the Irish, to make assemblies 
upon Haths, or hills, to parley about matters of wrongs 
between township and townsbip.^*^ Hence, it was a 
place of assembly, as well as also (he residence of the 


Cse^ar describes such a fort of a German tribe, the 
Atoatici (de B. G. iL, p.76, Ed. Bliseviriana). 

I should not wonder if the German word '* Rath " (coun¬ 
cil), was derived from these Raths. The Bohemians actually 
have it in “ Rada.*’ 
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chieftain.**' I have already observed, that in Transylvania, 
the Ratbs were called “ Hrady.” The castle at Prague, the 
capital of Bohemia, is called ** Hradschin and another 
old caistle in the neighbourhood is called * Wischerad.” 
Aircealtair (Arras-Keltair) was the name of the large Rath 
at Downpatrick, in the county of Down.'®* Then we have 
the Keltic word of Daingean; expressing, also, a close, a 
fast place, and a fort. In fact, the Daingean was the 
primitive Keltic fortification, which was made by digging a 
ditch, throwing up a rampart, and, on the latter, fixing 
stakes, which were, of course, a temporary defence used by 
all nations. 

The Rath, the Dun and the Daingean, with their fosses, 
ramparts and palisades, were the forts among the Irish 
antecedent to the Norman invasion (a.d. 1169). N.B. 
When the inconveniences of such high situations appeared, 
places of defence were built on low ground; but they often 
retained the names of Duns, Raths, Bui^s, or Bergs, as we 
have shown already in the case of the Italian Rocca. Often 
we observe in flat countries as a termination, the word mag 
(town), as in the names of Borbetomagus (Worms, beor 
Teutonic, for com, fruit of all kinds, i.e., the town situated 
in the fruitful country), Noviomagus, Niomagum (the new 
town), Argentomagum, Rigomagum (Remagen, on Medi¬ 
aeval coins Rigimago), etc., etc. In scripture, we observe 


Perhaps one of the last of this sort of national assemblies of 
days of old, of which mention is made, took place, a.d. 554, at 
Tara (Teagh-mor>Ragh, the great house of the king), doriog the 
reign of King Diarmid. 

In the will of St. Patrick, the Rath is mentioned as Raith. 
“ Dun a mbiam 'ets erge a Raith Chealtair mhic Duach: *' that is. 
*' Dowo, where my resurrection shall be, in the fortification of 
Keltair, the son of Duach.” St. Patrick died in a.o. 498.— 
JwxUiiy in his** Ltfs of St. Patrid^* e. 66. 
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Magum as urbs Judaea (Jos. xv. 65), and Baal-magon, as 
urbs Moab (£zek. xxix. 9). 

The Scots retain the Dun in the use of the word toon, 
meaning a place of habitation. Mansions or farm-houses, 
environed about with paling or hedges (the German Zaum, 
the Dutch Tuin, enclosure), got the name of Tuunes, after¬ 
wards pronounced towns. Hence the rather old English 
** hedging and lining ” (tine, to divide a field with hedges). 
A dwelling situated in the country is a Landward-town. 
Hence, also, Cote-tun, Nortb-tun, South-tun, Cingestun,etc., 
(Cotton, Norton, Sutton, Kingston), and so on, the British 
Segodun (Seton). From the Augustodunum remained Au- 
tun, and as we have observed of our Swiss Minodunum, 
Mouton, etc. 

The Avari, A.D. 557, in Pannonia, called their resi¬ 
dences, which were protected by trenches, ramparts, and 
many folding fencing, “ rings,” and Charlemagne had there 
to encounter a strong resistance, until at last these 
sheltering dykes fell, and threw immense treasures into 
the hands of the Franks.^^ I may here observe, that the 
Kelts had a particular veneration for the circle, the “ring,” 
retaining the form iu their ornaments (which practice, it 
appears, reached down to the early part of the Mediaeval 
period),making use of it in holy symbols, and therefore 
they built bouse and temple round, and rounded their 
forts.At a somewhat later period, they built in those 


St8lin, Wirtembe^scbe Geschichte, voL i. p.246. 

Let us only allude to the oroaments of the Anglo- 
Saxons. 

Here. I am unable to refrain from alluding to the round 
towers of Lreland.—In Shetland, the Buigh of Mouaa is a 
circular building, of which the stones are of uniform magni¬ 
tude, and well laid tc^ether, without any cement. It is 42 feet 
high, and the walls are 15 feet in thickness (see Hibbert’s De¬ 
script, Shetland, p.251). 
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“ riogs,” temples (fana), in whicli the gods were venerated 
at times when the weather made it difficult to do so in the 
open air. Tacitus speaks of the destruction of such a 
sanctuary of the Germans, which was probably constructed 
of wood, as many churches still are in the northernmost 
parts of Europe. 

Near Penrith is a circular enclosure, called Arthur’s- 
Ring; and in Westmoreland we have Arthar*s-Table, a cir¬ 
cular one, consisting of a high dike of earth, and a deep foss 
within, surrounding an area of twenty yards in diameter, 
and which may also be numbered among those rings or 
encampments. In Yverdun (Eburodunom, Castrum Ebu- 
rodunense, situated near the Lake of Neuchatel, on the 
mouth of the river Orbe), we have the town, the fort on or 
near the shore of the lake, or the harbour, Abor, Aber, Old 
Brit., the mouth of a river, a bay, hence Abcrteen, or Havre, 
and the Eburones. In Wales, we have Aber-Maw (Bar¬ 
mouth), seated very near the sea; Aber-geleu, Aber-ogwen, 
Aber-menai (Anglesey), etc. There is also A her or Inver, 
Invcmcthy, Abemethy, Aberystwith, Aberglasslyn, etc. 

If we take it as Ib-er-dun, then ebur or aber is only 
abbreviated, and the Ib is considered as a general topo¬ 
graphic denomination,^^ like Ib-em in Irish, which means 
the stronghold of the Gael. Ib-arra, the strong home 
residence, assimilating to the Scotch Ard-ib-er, Ard-gael 
(Argyle, Attacotti), high seat of the Gael; in the sons of 
Ivor, we have the sons of GaeL The height of Ireland is 
Ard-Eri, and in Ard-mag, Innis-Alga, we have the Holy 
Island; one lofty peak in the wild and rugged district, 
forming the boundary between the King’s and the Queen’s 
Counties, bears this proud title. 


iw Here the Latin rb-t, there, the very spot. 
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Our Swiss EburoduDum appears to have been destroyed 
by fire, from the quantity of com reduced into a mass of 
coal found among its ruins. This may have happened in 
A.d. 363, at a renewed irruption of the Alenianni, when 
Rauracorum, Vindonissa, and many other great places, 
which were yet in some degree inhabited, were plundered 
by them and laid in ruins, because the Roman troops 
in Gaul were no longer strong enough to drive back the 
furious assault of the advancing Alemanni. 

It is stated, that St. Prothasius,*^^ a bishop of Aventicum, 
A.D. 601 —530, had already begun to erect some houses of 
wood, and also a church, near the castle (tlte Liosodun), 
probably with the intention of rendering the Episcopal See 
of the Aventici in future more secure. He died during the 
progress of the work, A.D. 530, and was buried on the spot 
where stands the church, or rather chapel of StPrez (Prex), 
at the small town of that name (St. Prothasii Oppidum) 
wliicb is situated on a point of land near the Lake of Geneva, 
at the mouth of the river Boiron. 

The successor of St. Protbasius was St. Chilmegisile, 
A.D. 531. In AJ>. 885, the church of St.Prcz was given to 
the bishoprick of Lausanne, by Reginald, lord of that part 
of the country, forming, in olden times, the high road 
between Lausooium and Equestris. In the deed of the 
donation, no mention is) however, made of the tomb of 
St. Prothasins. With regard to the wooden buildings 
erected by St. Prothasius, we may reflect on the rustic 


On some coins, struck at Milan, by the Emperor Henry 
VII. (1306-^ ldld)wG observe the representation of two Srints, 
St Gervasius and St. Frotasius: the latter passes for a hermit of 
Venetia. And 1 have also read, somewhere, that the relics of 
the bodies of these two saints are in the church of St. Stephen's, 
at old Breysacb (Mons Brisacus). These relics were trans* 
ported hither the Emperor Frederick I. (1152—1190). 
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architecture of wood, which, in days of old, was usual, of 
course not merely in Switzerland; it was general, even 
throughout Greece. The temple of Poseidon Hippius, at 
Mantinea, was of wood (Pans. viii. 10,2). Oaken columns 
were in the Heraetim (v. 16). At Dodona, the image had 
its place in a hollow tree. The temples of the Etruscans 
were, probably, also of wood. 

Potter, in his Grecian antiquities (speaking of the 
buildings of Athens), says, the Pelasgi taught the Greeks 
the art of building houses of lime and stone- In the time 
of Croesus, the hou.ses of Sardis were built of clay and 
straw. 

Tlie royal palace «if Zeugis was of wood; and so the 
house of Fingal, where the heroes prepared their own re¬ 
past, and sat around the light of the burning oak,”'* the wind 
** lifted their locks, and whistled through their open balls.” 
The first bridge in Rome (Pons Sublicius) was of wood. 
Strabo (lY. i., p. 56) tells us, that the Gauls inhabited 
large houses built of planks and clay, and finished in a 
rising robf, upon which they heaped a quantity of thatch. 
The Irish had splendid buildings ; but these structures were 
of timber, and so it was among other Keltic tribes. 

An interesting description of an old Irish timber house, 
discovered about sixteen feet below the original surface of 
a bog, in the county of Donegal, is given in Fraser's Maga¬ 
zine, January, 1854. It is observed, that the too) marks on 
the wood, indicate that it was wrought with the rudest im¬ 
plements, and the labour bestowed upon it must have been 
immense. Even a.s late as the thirteenth century, dis« 
tinguished citizens lived in wooden houses, at the town of 
Schafifhausen. 

However, it by no means follows, that hou.ses were al- 


So it was in the palace of Ulysses (Odys. zviu.30o). 
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ways erected of thw material in those days; for where 
wood was scarce, and stone abundant, they were made of 
stone. 

When St. Patrick went up to the place which is called 
Foirrgea, to divide some territory among the sons of Awley, 
he built there a quadrangular church of clay,*** because 
wood was not at hand. In England, before Alfred's time 
(who died A.D. 1K)1), few royal palaces, or bouses for divino 
worship, were built of any other material than wood. I be¬ 
lieve there is still one in existence in Essex — Greensted 
church, near Chipping Ongar. 

When St. Patrick (who died A.D. 492), who is said to have 
introduced the Latin alphabet, erected the church of Saul, in 
the county of Down; it was called Sigibol Phadruig, or 
Patrick’s Barn, a name at once conveying to us its shape 
and materials. The old chapel of Monenna, at Kilslive, in 
the county of Armagh/*® A.D. 630, was made of smoothed 
timber, according to the Irish fashion. 

At Ravenna, tliere was also the church of St. Andrew, 
built in the fifth or sixth century, which had pillars made 
of the walnut-tree, like those of a saloon in the Episcopal 
palace. And there are still many very ancient wooden 
churches in Norway. 

The erection of the first stone castle, is recorded by the 
Irish annalists as an extraordinary thing (it was called the 
Beautiful House) even as late as the year 1161. It was the 
ca.stle of Tuam, erected by Roderick O’Connor, King of 
Connaught; the ruins are still to be seen. 1 do not know 


isa Teagh-uirt, in Irish, means a house of clay, 
i’* Cf. The Book of Armagh, foL 14, a MS., written be¬ 
tween the years 660—680. 

A chair of literature was founded at Armagh, in the twelfth 
century, by the brave King Roderick. In a.d. 444, St Patrick 
fixed his ^e at Armagh. 
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whether this casUe in one of the five ancient castlee in the 
county of Antrim, considered as the Gist stone and lime 
buildings in Ireland. Such .constructions, however, as the 
well-known round towers of a remote period of Ireland’s 
halcyon days may be exceptions to this remark. They might 
have originally served for different purposes, as well as, at a 
later period, for places of worship,and also for nocturnal 
observation of the celestial bodies, to watch the bright-eyed 
“ Ull-Kriri,"*’* the guiding star of Ireland, 

5tldnber 1 x 8 ©teru,"*’* 

as well as places of defence, containing a small garrison, 
to watch, and to give information of approaching danger 
to the surrounding countries, and also to communicate iu 
a telegraphic manner, either by fires, or otherwise, with 
other similar towers, placed in sight in difiereot direc> 

- tioDS, such as I have observed of great size and strength, 
in the canton of the Valais, as having served for similar 
purposes. It is even at present the custom of the canton of 
Berne to communicate, in dangerous times, from the heights, 
in the night by fire, and in the day by smoke. Considering 
these towers also as places of worship, it may here be 
observed, that there is scarcely a country in the world, 
where some traces of the adoration of fire are not to be 
found. Fires were preserved in most of the principal 
temples, both Greek and barbarian. The sacred fire was 
called by the Irish “ Ur,® and also “ Adur ” (Uriao). A 
title given by the Egyptians to the sun was Orus (Aurora). 
Fires were lighted in Ireland on the summits of bills, in 
honour of the sun, and many hills still retain the name of 


At Aix-Ia-Chopelle there still exists an old tower, which bears 
the name of Granus Tower (Grian, in Irish, the »mt). 

I believe '• UU” means lovely (qy. Ulles-water). 

Schiller, Wallenstein's Lager. 
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" Conc-Grcine,” i.e., hills of the sun ; on many are yet seen 
ruins of Druidical altars.*^* 

In Switzerland, I have particularly inspected that fine 
specimen of a round tower, upon the rock near Martigny, 
and which possesses the singular feature of the original 
entrance being towards the middle of the tower^ which 
is also not uncommon in the Irish round towers/^^ and 
which added to the secnrify of the inmates. 

One who had been accustomed to roam about many of 
those round towers in Ireland in his boyhood, as well as 
having seen them in his later years, told me that some of 
them have their own wells inside, and in others he observed 
recesses cut into the thick walls to serve probably sleep¬ 
ing places and if you ask any of the country people 
about such a round tower, they, in general, answer you, it 
is the castle — arguments in favour of the theory that 
these round towers were built for defensive purposes. 
With regard to the circumstance, that some of the round 
towers in Ireland exhibit Christian symbols sculptured upon 
them; we may as well allude to those upright stones, 
sometimes so finely sculptured spread over great part 
of Ireland, which also have representations of Christian 
symbols. Now, 1 believe, that many of these are the re¬ 
maining “ Menhirs ” of the Druids, which (Men-hir, stone 
long) were afterwards used by early Christians for that 


Ccmr ascribes to the Germans three prindpal Deities th^ 
worshipped, namely, the sun, the moon, and fire. 

ilie very fine round tower at Devenlsh Island, about two 
and a half mUes from Knniatillen; which is exactly circular, 69 feet 
high to the conical converging at the top (which is 15 feet more), 
and 48 feet in circumference, has the door elevated 9 feet above 
the ground. 

There is also a sort of chamber within the concentric 
walls of the round tower (Burgh of Mousa) in Shetland. Hib* 
belt. Descript, of Shetland, plate 6, fig. 8. 
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sacred purpose, where their situation was convenient. 
Some of them have on the top fixed a cross formed of four 
equal lengths. 

Several other similar round towers may be seen, on 
elevations more or less distant up the Rhone, towards Sion, 
the Keltic Sit*dun, Sittin, Sead-im, i.e., high seat. Sithve 
in Irish, means an establishment, a city—reminds one also 
of the British Segodum, Seton. Sion (the German, Sitten), 
was the Roman Sedunura, and capital of the Keltic 
Seduni. In SithbLein, we have the name of one of the 
round towers in Ireland, and Sithdrum was the ancient 
name of the town of Cashel (Caisiol) implie.s also a house 
built of lime and stone), forming, with three other towns, 
an episcopal See; and as the word “ Sith ” expresses places 
established by the Druids for devotion, and is pronounced 
See, hence from that, periiaps, the English See (the Diocess, 
Dioecesis) of a bishop may have been derived. In Sito- 
magus, we have the town of Dunwiefa. By the way, I may 
yet observe, that in the country of the Hauls Valaisians is 
a glen, or small valley, called Val d’Erin.'and a fine con* 
spicnous snow>peak has the name of Dent d’Erin. 

With regard to the name of the town of Sion, and the 
people Seduni,*^^ it is well known, that by the name uf 
such and sneh a city, the ancient as well as the modem 
Swiss (as likewise other people) did not only comprehend 
habitations of men enclosed by walls, but also all persons 
living in tbe environs, under the laws and protection 
of the city, as the Bernese, the Genevese, the ZUrcher, 
Basler, etc. 

Of Sion, we have Tremissi aurei, from the fifth and sixth 
century, of the time of the Burgundians, who, as early as 
a.D.411, bad already made an incursion into the Valais, 


»■’ inijjy iii. ' 20 . 
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where they martyrised Florentine of Sion. These Tremissi 
are inscribed SLDVN^. One in the British Mnseum has 
SIDVNENSIVM CIVITATIS. and MVNVLFVS MONETA- 
RTVS.”® Sion is situated in the widest part of the Valais, 
on the Rhodan, where a strangely formed rock rises, on 
which were p'innacled three castles, mostly in ruins, named 
Valeria, Tarbilon, and Majorica. The old walls, towers, 
and gates, bear evident token of their past importance. 
Sion became a Roman fortified boundary in that part of 
Helvetia, after Csesar had made himself master of the pass 
over the Great St. Bernard, and bad subdued the primitive 
inhabitants, the Seduni, Veragri, and Nantuatae. But the 
incessant attacks of those wild mountaineers bad challenged 
again the superior arms of the Romans. Augustus, B.C. 16, 
sent his step-son, Nero Claudius Drusus, who successfully 
forced the passes of St Gothard and the Brenner. 

Apollonius of Rhodes (b.c. 200), seems to have bad 
notice of that part of the country : he says that the Rhodan 
issues from one of the most hidden comers of the earth, 
precipitating its' waves into boisterous lakes, in the midst 
of sad, melancholy Cantons, inhabited by the Kelts. The 
Massilians had explored the course of the Rhone, as far as 
its junction with the Saone (Herodotus); and, still guided 
by the Rhone, they discovered this melancholy abode of 
the Kelts, on the banks of a great lake, which they called 
the Lake of the Wilderness. Some of the lofty mountains 
they compared to the pillars of the sun (soils colnmnse). It 
may be observed, (bat at Massilia, three different languages 
were spoken — the Greek, the Gallic, and the Latin; not 
unlike, as now at Brussels, where they speak Flemish, 
French, and Walloon. 

The Romans never came up as far as Brieg {bricca. 


(arcoerly in the Pflstcr Collection. 
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Keltic; a wild country, Brich>Alpe) into tbe Valais. THe 
wall they had built across, in order to shut out unsubdued 
barbarians, stood six miles below Brieg, and Sion was their 
last fortress. 

Jo Roman history, the Helvetians are noticed for the first 
time, little more than a century before our era. 

Sion is an old bisboprick, of the period of the introduc¬ 
tion of Christianity into that part of the country. It was 
then under the bishop of Vienne (VRBS. VIENNA. CAPVT. 
GALIE. on her coins); and, at a later period, it was 
under the authority and supremacy of tlie Archbishop of 
Lyons, which extended over all the churches of the vast 
countries between the Alps and tbe Rhine; and hence, 
again, the well known inscription, PRIMA. SEDES. GALLI- 
ARVM. on the episcopal coins of Lyons. The Archbishop 
of Lyons is still styled " primas priinatum.” 

The earliest bishop who resided at Sion, seems to have 
transferred his residence from Martigny, in A.D. j per¬ 

haps, as early as in 580, as I have observed before. At the 
synod of Aquileja, in a d. 381; and at another, held in MQan, 
in 390, appears tbe signature of a Tbeodorus Episcopus 
Octoduriensis (Martigny). In A.D. 802, Charlemagne gave to 
St.Theodule, Bishop of Sion, the sovereignty of the Valais. 
At a later period, the Bishop of Sion received tbe title oi 
Prince of tbe Empire, Bishop of Sion, and Count and 
Prefect of the Valais. However, by degrees, the bishop 
lost the greater part of his consequence; bis power was 
much restricted, and his succession was determined by 
public election. The land is divided by the population into 
the Upper and Lower Valais. The Upper, a few miles 
above Sion, is German: “ quae ad Peninum ferunt, obsepta 
gentibus seniigermanis fuissent. Veragri incolm jugi ejus ” 
(Livy, XXL 38); and became a gift of the Buigundian 
king, Rudolph II., towards the tenth century, to the Bishop 
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of SioD, as ttiiant par^avail The arms of (he Cauton 
count seven stars, in an oblong divided held of red and 
silver, alluding to the seven tithe offices in the Upper Valais, 
namely, five German, Gombs, Brieg, Visp, Raron, and Leuk; 
and the two (called by the Germans, Welsh) Slders and Sion. 
The Lower Valais (including Siders and Sion), Martigny; 
and St. Maurice is Welsh. It was held by the Counts of Savoy 
as an imperial fief, the donation of Henry IV. (1066—1106). 
In 1475, the Germans from the Upper Valais, obliged the 
Count of Savoy to evacuate the country. From that 
period, the mint of Sion revived under some of their 
princely and warlike bishops, of which, one of .the most 
renowned was Matthew Sebiner. His abilities as a poli¬ 
tician were only equalled by bis courage as a soldier, of 
which honourable mention was made at the sanguinary con¬ 
flict of Marignan. 

Now, tlie immense round tower at Martigny (Forum 
Claudii Valensium Octodurciisimn, third century), accord¬ 
ing to my humble judgment, really appears as a work of 
that Keltic tribe, the Veragri, the present Bas Valaislans. 
Strabo (iv. 5) says that these mountaineers of Keltic origin, 
were already provided with fortified castles, before the 
Roman invasion.*^” Here I am reminded of the well 
chosen Keltic fort of Ardoch, in Scotland, county of 
Stirling, which was also occupied by the Romans in the 
third year of Agricola. Hence, it appeared to me, when 
on the spot, at Martigny, tlmt the Roman Castrum, of 
which I observed several fine remains of arches, built of 

An iDterestiDg account of remains of Keltic fortifications in 
the territory of the Ubii,'* about Cologne, etc., has been lately 
given by M. von Waldbriihl, in the Col<^e newspaper, 2lst 
>(arch, 1857. The British Museum possesses a Solidus, in gold, 
of Theodebertus, king of Austrosia, A.D.dd4 —538. It shows, 
on the reverse, the letters COL. V., which I read ** Colohia 
Ubiorum.*' 
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tufo, waa joined by Aup;ustus to that round tower, to secure 
tlie road over the Pennine Pass (the Great St* Bernard”®). 
Caesar mentions the place a.s ® Vicus Veragrorum positus 
in valle, non magna adjecta plaoitie, altissiinis montibus 
undique, contentus (de B. G., Ub.iii. 1). 

In the whole circuit of tlie former Octoduram, one meets 
many and considerable ruins of old walls and buildihgs, 
capitals of columns, and other fragments of fine workmanship. 
Coins of all sizes and metals; Roman Imperial, from Julius 
Caesar to Honorius, as well as Consular, Greek, and Punic 
are found there.*®® 

Tlicre exists still the greater part of the outer wall of a 
Roman amphitheatre, of which the area was sown with 
com when I was there, and by a successive vegetation 
raised far above its original level. 1 obtained, on the spot, 
several Roman coins, from some labourers; one was a 
large brass of Faustina Junior. The great round tower at 
Martigny reminds me of the tower at the town of Cork, 
which surely was not built as a belfry for tbe ancient little 
church of Finbar (founded in the sixth century) but that 
tbe church was annexed to the tower. Another one of 
these granite*buUt round towers we have in the vale of 
Glendalough, its height is 110 feet, and its circumference 
61 f Now, will any body make me believe that (his 
mighty structure was also built for a bell tower of one of 
those little early Christian churches of the sixth and seventh 
centuries ? ' Besides, the masonry of most of these round 
towers is greatly superior to that of the little church an¬ 
nexed to it Tbe stones of tbe towers are large, regular, 
and well dressed, and those of the churches are tbe con¬ 
trary. 1 may yet allude to the well-known fact, that the 

The Little St Bernard, Mona Grams, the Graian Alps, 
from the Keltic *' graig.” a rock. 

*®® Haller, die Helvetier enter den Rbmem, ii. p.530. 

VOL. XIX. C C 
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early Christians built their churches, if not generally, at 
least very often, on places occupied before as places of 
worship by the Gentiles. 

I refer those who propose to convert the mighty round 
towers of Ireland into belfries, to M. Victor Hugo, for a 
curious description of an ancient belUtower (Le Rhin). He 
says, ** Le brave architecte a pris un bonnet carr^ de prdtre 
ou d' avocat. Sur ce bonnet carr4 il a dchafaud^ un sala- 
dier renvers^; sur le fond de ce saladier devenu plate- 
forme, il a pos^ un sucrier; sur le sucrier une bouteille; sur 
la bouteille un soleil emmancb^ dans le goulot par le rayon 
inferieur vertical; et enfin, sur le soleil, un coq embrocbd 
dans le rayon vertical sup^rieur.'* Of the round martello 
towers, an Irishman said, that they were built for the pur¬ 
pose of puzzling posterify. 

Early Christian churches have bell-gables, such as I have 
seen in the Pyrenees. However, it is known that bell- 
towers in Europe were already built in the ninth century. 
The ringing of church bells (being consecrated objects) 
kept off the Devil and witches in those days of super¬ 
stition when old women gave suck to young devils. 

One of the be11s*^‘ of the cathedral of Geneva has in¬ 
scribed “VOX MEA CVNCTORVM FIT TERROR DAE- 
MONIORVM,** date 1407. Plutarch observes, that there 
was a belief that the sound of (he Sistrum frightened away 
Typhon, and warded off the evil principle.”*® In the in- 

To the English •‘Bell,” I may compare the German 
“Scbelle"; and to the Irish " Chloca" (plu. Chlocaibh) again 
the German *' Glocke.*’ 

Lord Lindsay, on Christian Churches, vol. il. 10, observes, 
the monsters that support the pillars of the porch on Lombard 
churches, stand there as talismans to fright^ away evil spirits. 
The architect of the Cathedral of Berne, had the satisfaction to 
see it finished during his lifetime. Now, in order to frighten 
away malignant criticism (which had arisen), be had sculptured 
in bas-relief, on the north ride of the building, these words, 
" ma<^d na(b." They still remain as sharp as ever. 
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terior of Switzerland (the Waldatetten), tlic cborclies had 
no bells; the parishioners were summoned by the sound of 
the wooden horn of the Alps, until towards the thirteenth 
century. Mahomet adopted the human voice for summon¬ 
ing Moslems to prayers. 

The castrum at Martigny has been restored and occupied 
again and again by Goths, Burgundians, and Franks, untU 
it was occupied by the house of Savoy. I may here also 
mention, that in the beginning of the tenth century, bands, 
indifferently called Saracens, Arabs, or Hungarians, invaded 
some parts of Switzerland, and committed dreadful ravages. 
During the predatory incursions of the Saracens, who occu¬ 
pied, from A.D.929 to 978, most passes over the Alps into 
Italy, they built or restored castles, and many names in the 
country, such as Maurmont, Mauro-forte, and the Mur des 
Sarasins, near Avenches (a.d.926 — 927), still testify of 
these eastern visitors.^** The Tour de Gorge, on the 
neighbouring bill of Cnlly, is attributed to that period. 
The student of history will remember the manner in which 
the Saracens fortihed themselves in the Roman amphi¬ 
theatre, at Nismes, against Charles Martel. 

For the etymology of the name of the Veragri, we may 
refer to the Irish Fear, warrior, the Caledonian Vergo- 
drefus (Fear-go-breath), the chief of Uie expedition, T«r- 
cingetorix,etc. In lower Bretagne, Ver, grteit; Vergobre- 
tus, the highest judge. 

These Veragri venerated Hercules in their town of 
Oc-tO'dnr (Octodurum Veragrorum, Octodurus, Civitas 
Valensium). When Caesar was in Gallia (b.c.57—66), 
he sent Servius Galba with the twelfth legion and some 
cavalry to the Nantuates, Veragri, and Seduni, under the 


Dr. Ferdinand Keller, Der EinfsU der Saraxenen in die 
Schweitz, Zorich, 1855. 
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pretext of opening and facilitating the pass over the Great 
St. Bernard to tlie merchants who were accustomed to 
travel at great risk, and on payment of great tolls. 

Galba, successful in different engagements against those 
mountaineers, who fought desperately for their liberty, 
“Dcvota morti pectora libera* {Horat. Od.iv. 14, v.l8), 
bad determined to make bis winter quarters in Octodurum, 
backed by the high road over the Great St. Bernard (Sum- 
10001 ^*** Penninum), towards Ivrea and Milan. He had 
sent two cohorts into the country of the Nantuates, intend¬ 
ing to winter with the remaining cohorts at Octodurus,’^ 
which town is situated on the left bank of the Rhone, near 
the great bend which that river makes after descending 
the longitudinal valley between the Pennine Alps (Yallis 
Pennina, Valesia). It has no great extent of level ground 
near it, and is confined on all sides by lofty mountains. 

Caesar says, that the town of Octodurus was divided 
into two parts by a river (Drance, Dur-ance); but be does 
not mention tbe river’s name, a branch of which rises at 
the foot of the Great St. Bernard, and joins tbe left bank of 
the Rhone at Martigny. The lower part of this valley, 
betweea Octodurus and the head of Lacus Lemanus, into 
which tbe Rhone flows, was occupied by the Nantuates, 
with Agaunum (Tamais, St. Maurice), their principal town, 
and other places, such as Bactiacum (Bex), Ala (Aigle) 
and Hiberijum (Yvorne). The following important in- 


1®* Sammanus was a Dei^, to whom noctomol ligntning was 
attributed, and Augostinas de Civit. Dei, iv. 23, says, that the 
Etruscans honoured him more than Jnpiter. Near Aguviom 
(Eogubiom, Gubbio), was a famous temple, dedicated to Jupiter 
Penninos. Lonzi, iti. p. 638. 

los << Constituit cobortes duas in Nantoatibus collocare; ipse 
cum reliquis qua legionis (Duodecimic) cohortibus in vico 
Veragorum. qoi appellator Octodurus, hiemare ” (Csea. de Bell. 
Gall., lib.iii.cap.l). 
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.scription bad been found at AgauDum, erected by tbe 
Nantuates, to tbe Emperor Augustus, B.c.23. 

IMPER. CAESARI. 

DIVI F. AVGVSTO. 

COS. XI. TRIBVN. POTEST. 

PONTIFICI. MAXIMO. 

NANTVATES. PATRONO. 

By the word Nantnates, was understood a people who 
live in an aqueous, marshy country. Nant is a Keltic word 
for a brook in a wood: the word exists yet in tbe patois of 
Savoy. We find the Nant d’Arpenas, a cascade near St. 
Maurice, also, Nant-Orli. About Chamounix, are num> 
bers of brooks of tlie name of Nant; as Nant de la Griaz, 
Nant do Borgcat, Nant de Taverau, and Born-Nant. The 
diminutive of Nant is Nantyn. In the Canton Neuchutcl, 
we have yet tbe Val de Nant. In Wales, again, we have 
the beautiful vale of Nant-Gwynant (the vale of the 
waters), Nant-Beris, Nant-Colwio, Nant-Frangon, Nant- 
Conwy, Nant-y-Flint, Nant-y-Bela, Pen-nant-meleDgell, and 
Pen-nant-Uan-vehangel.^®* 

There are, also, the French towns of Nantuacum (Nantue), 
Nantuates (Nanteuil), Nannetes (Nantes), etc. 

Galba fortified himself with a ditch and rampart, and 
thought be was safe. However, the united Seduni and 
Veragri, anxious for the safety of their sons, or friends, who 
were in the Roman camp as hostages, suddenly attacked 
Galba before bis defences were complete, and all his SQp> 
plies brought in. The Romans obstinately defended them¬ 
selves in a fight of six hours; when, seeing that they could 
not longer keep tbe enemy out, they set fire to the town, 
and made a successful sortie. After this escape, Galba 


1 S 6 More such native Welsh rabbits, or rare bits, we have in 
T.lanfuiiTOAHiftfftr nwtRftf, Uangristiolos, etc.; Sesquipedalian words 
which rival long German names. 
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prudently withdrew bis troops; and, marching through 
the country of the Nantuates, reached the land of the 
Allobroges (Savoy and Dauphin^), well known for their 
fidelity to the Romans, where he wintered. In the 
following spring, Galba completed their subjection. They, 
retained, however, the privilege of being governed by their 
own magistrates, and enjoyed, also, the advantages of 
Roman citizenship. ‘‘Sunt Latio donati incolse Octodu- 
renses ” (Pliny iii., c. 20). It seems the Valesians retained 
their warlike disposition: few conquests were more dearly 
purchased by the French in 1798 and 1799, than those of 
the Valais. 

The more we go on gathering together word.s of Keltic 
origin, which subsist in the different dialects, or idioms in 
the names of provinces, mountains, rivers, towns, and 
boroughs, the more we are convinced, that most habitations, 
towns, etc., were built or established by the Helvetians, and 
not by Romans. 

In Zurich, we have the Dur>i-ac, Turiacura, Turicum 
which alludes to its situation (like Aventicum) on the lake, 
as well as on the river. 

With regard to the name of the great Roman Vitodurum, 
Vitudurum, the town of Winterthur, situated, as well as 
Solotburn, in Maxima Sequanorum; we have the Keltic 
Vito-dur, which according to some signifies spring water. 
For my part, I beg to suggest the still preserved name of 
the small river on which that town is situated, namely, the 
Eulacb, i.e., the Owl-brook, or water. 

Now, in Gadic, we have FiUhe-^h, the raven,^ Raven's- 


In Scotland, plain of Murray, a sort of hooded crow, is 
called ftoKnag s and focA^onnocA, in Gaelic, is a sort of wild 
goose. It appears, that to a £hme, a nickname was given, calling 
him lochlottnoi^. 
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brook ? Of coarse, this can also be considered as Fit-he-dur, 
the Romans transforming the f into v, as we have it in 
Fetluna and Felatri, in Etruria, etc. Hence, this would 
give us in Ftt-fu-ach^ or Fit~he~durt the name of Vitodar, 
which signifies the town on the raven’s brook. Strabo 
« (lib. iv., C.6, p. 198) alludes to a lake in the Keltic Alps, 
joining the ocean, which was called the * Lake of the Two 
Ravens.” A rivulet, near Richterswiel, bears the name of 
Krah-bach, i.e., crow’s-brook; another is called Wolf- 
bach.’" We have, also, a Barenbacb, in Nassau; at 
Hamburgh, the Alster; and at Leipzig, the Elster, which 
signifies the magpie. In England, we have the Ravens- 
bourne, which runs into Deptford Creek. 

Besides, many other river.s have the name of animals; 
such as Biber (beaver)-ach, Ur-ach, Ram-ach, etc.; and, 
hence, castles, villages, and towns, situated on them, bear 
often the same name. The Tigris is now called Chazir,i.e., 
wild boar; the Rumelus, a mountain torrent, is termed by 
the Kurds, Chazir-zu, wild-boar water. 

The Roman town of Vindonissa (Windisch in the Canton 
of Argau), appears to me the Keltic Fin-dun-uiah, that 
signifies the town, the fort, on the white, the light-coloured 
water, or stream. W^e have only to instance the name of 
* the capital of Ireland. What does its etymology signify 
but its situation, namely on the black or dark water 
“ Dubh-linn ? ”There is also the Dho4ougb, the black 
lake, near Fairhead. In Wales, we have a Rbos-Vynach, 
and a Fynnon-Vair (well of the lady). Many rivers in 


"Die Ortsnamen des Kantons Zurich,” by Dr. Hdnrich 
Meyer. Zurich, 1849. Nos. 661 and 704. 

The Wel^ have it in Du-lyn. 1 should not wonder if the 
P fjnA of Dover has the same meaning in Devonia and Dnbris, 
namely. ” Dubh-avon," or ” Dubh-nise.” 
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Switzerland are distinguished and named by tlieir colour, 
either black, grey, or white. 

In Uisc, TJisg, tJsbg (diminut. Uisgean), we have another 
of the many names for water in Keltic, as observed already 
by the naflie.s of Vevey and Wiesbaden, as well as in the 
river Wisper (Nassau), and the little port of Lausanne, 
Uchy.^®® Wyske is a rivulet in Yorkshire; and a large 
stream in Monmouthshire, goes also under the name of 
Wysk. Wyske was the ancient name of the river Wise, 
in Baden, so beautifully sung of by the poet Hebei. 

Then we have the foaming torrent of the Wisp, in the 
valley of the F^, in the Alps. Comar-tri-n-iiisge, is the 
denomination of the three waters, the rivers Suir, Nore, 
and Barrow, near W’aterford. With regard to the Keltic 
word Fin, it stands for white, or light^coloured; we have 
only to compare the Fin-gals^®* (Irish tribes, Fenic*®*) to 
the Dubb'gals (of Scotland), namely, the fair and the dark 
Gaels.*®® Some Highlanders call themselves Na-fian; and 
between places of the names of Tyrone and Tyrconnel, we 
have tlic river Finn. The Teutonic “Doove* is for dark, 
or heavy-coloured, and the Keltic is Dubb,*®* Duv, Dev ; 
in Wales, and in the Highlands of Scotland, it is Ddu and 
Dhu. These cognate words have given the name of Deil, ^ 
ISel,*®® Teufel. We may here as well refer again to the 


'®^ In the Pas de Calais, the small town of Aucht was the 
Keltic Alciniacum. 

Fia M’CeuI, FiQ*roac-^ul. Flngal. In the East, the 
*' mac ” appears in beo,*' Ali*ben>yusuf, All, son of Joseph. 

’®‘ The Iri^ dialect, *' Bearla-Feni.” 

<®® In Ireland now>a-days, a favourite (boy of the iamily) 
is called the White-head^ Black-a-vised expresses a dark 
featured person. 

Oabrona. black water (Ireland). 

“ Metho^t, the Devil’s as black as pik ” (William Dunbor, 
The Swearers and the Devi]>. 

We may yet mention the Davos lioke (blade lake) m the 
Alpine r^OD. 
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name of Dublin (Dubblin), because we read on its coins 
of the tenth century, * Difli ” (time of King Anlaf). Dub¬ 
lin was partly destroyed by the Danes, in a.d. 944. 

In the oldest documents of the Convent de St. Gall, 
occur many names of Irish monks, such as Dubwin, Dub* 
slan, Dubduin. The name of Fin we often observed in the 
list of early Irish kiugs;*^ and the patron saint of the 
cathedral of Cork is Fin-bar, i.e., white beaded (his real 
name was Lachan, about A.D. 630). We have also an 
Irish monk, of the name of Findan, who regulated the 
convent of Rhinau, in Switzerland. The Irish called the 
Norsemen (the Danes) white strangers; this reminds one 
of tlie Finl^ders. 

In the name of the Swiss town of Solotburn, Soleure, the 
Roman Solodorum (Soloduren.se, Castrutn, Yicus Solo- 
dori, Solodurus Pagus), which is situated on the river 
Aar (Arula), we have the Keltic Sol-dur,‘®^ or Solidur, 
by which is understood the Aqua-soHs, correspoodiug 
again with the French towns of Sol-acum (Sonuai) and 
Soli-acum (Souilhac); it expresses likewise a similar 
meaning in the name of Bellach (Bellay), a village near 
Solothum, and known by the Romans as Bellas aquae, 
A.D. 219. 

We have a Beleniacum in the south of France (Lot). 
Other varieties are in the Keltic Bel-ain>uisg, Polliniac, 
Polligny (ApoUini aquae). There is a Sanodurum on the 
Rhino, a Solona (Citta del Sole) in the Romagna. In the 
environs of Atri is the river Salinello, the ancient Helvius. 


Finchad, Fiatach.Rn, OlU-Fin, Aengus-Finn, Aid-Pin, 
Fiach-Fmoschothech, etc. 

Plato has observed, that the names of fire and water 
(v2wp), as of many other words, came from the BaTh.*)rian8, 
** muJta Domina Graecos a Barbaris babuisse (Plato iu Cratylo. 
Clem. Alex. Strom, lib. i.). 

VOL. XIX. 
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The Irish have also the Sol in Hiol and Hiaul. In Castile, 
is the town of Solis. Soillse corresponds with the Gaelic 
S&5ellsh*>sha, which means light of the sun. 

Tremisses aarei of the sixth century, struck at the town 
of Sonnai, arc inscribed SOLONACO, and ERNOALDVS 
MO (Mooetarius); others have SOLNACO.'ti* 

On Bracteate coins of Solothurn, of the thirteenth cen> 
tury, the head of St. Ursus is represented as patron saint. 
In an old Italian book, (be name of which has slipped my 
memory, I found that St. Ursus was an officer in the The¬ 
ban legion, and that he wa.s martyred before tbe Temple of 
the Sun, at Solothum (fu martirizzato innanzi al tempio 
o torre — del sole a Soleure). 

At Bellay, near Solothum, many antiquities have been 
found. And, in the summer of 1854, in the same neigh¬ 
bourhood (at Granichen, Granus, god of the sun), extensive 
and solid mosaic doors have been dug out, together with 
some Roman utensils, and bricks bearing the cipher of the 
2l8t legion. To the Aqusc Bellm, near Solothum, we may 
compare inscriptions which occur at Autun, such as Fonti 
Beleno, whence, it appears, that this god had a temple over 
a warm medicinal spring, which was consecrated to him as 
the giver, or restorer of health. We have also the warm 
bath of Belluno (Apollo Belenus), in the district of Treviso 
(Apollo was believed by tbe Celts to heal diseases). 

Near Solothum is also a forest, called Attlsholz (i.e., 
Atuswood, Atlis, Atys); Belenus—-Adad, means, in old 
Persian, tbe sun, and the Egyptians bad Sal-Atis. 

M. Bochat (ii. p. 369) gives quotations from Arnobius and 
Macrobius, to shew that under the name of Attis, the sun 
was also worshipped, *‘Att)dem cum nominamu-s, Solem 


^9* Rovuc Numismatiquc, 1847, pl.v. fig.8. 
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significatnus;” and again, “Sol nominibus Attinis sive 
Attidis colitur” {Saturn, lib. i, cap. 21). 

There is likewise an elevation near Solothurn called 
Hermes BUhel.'® 

(Sd )O0 bit alte Jtunbe; 

Siicf tirgt In Itnem ilBatb 
3n grknet QH^cn Oiuube 
(Sin ©teinbitb, unb alt. 

1 may, perhaps, mention the formerly large town of 
SoIimanaca(So]icia, Solencensis Pagus), near the village of 
Soalosse, situated on the borders of the Departments de la 
Meurth and des Vosges. The Keltic coins of this place 
represent on one side a female bust, the tutelar genius, 
Solima, Solimara, of the town; and on the reverse, a 
galloping horse ; they are inscribed SOLIMA.**^ 

Some of the bas-reliefs found at the old Sollmariaca, 
which are said to have formed (he anterior part of Keltic 
tombs, have been destroyed, and the reason is given in the 
following excusable manner 11 y a quelques ann^s que 
des femmes du village de Soulosse, ayant mis au moiide des 
enfans fort laids, en cberchurent la cause dans les regards 
qu' elles avaient jet^ durant leur grossesse stir ces bas- 
reliefs. lieurs dpoux s’ en (imorcnt, et d’apr^s Tautorisation 
du magistrat, on envoya sur les lieux uu maeon qui, a 
coops de marteau, d^truisit enti^rement les figures des 
personnages.** 

With regard to Roman inscriptions, bearing also the 
name of Salodurum, we have only to reflect, that in the 
East, the most common name for the sun was San, and 
Son, Zan, Zon. The Babylonian name was Saon, and 


Reminds one of Odyaey x. 471. 

^ Uesulicn, Archeologte de la Lorrunc, vol.i. p. 174—177, 
Paris, 1840. 
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Samas*®* (Sama, Panic, the heavens). In Ireland, the 
name of the sun occurs also as “ Samb * (Sarobra, sum¬ 
mer). By the Phoenicians, it was Zaunam, under which 
name they worshipped Adonis, or the sun, Bel-ador, Ador- 
san, Sol, the Liord of Light. Bel, or Belin, here considered 
as Lord, may be found in the names of the British Kings* 
CunO'beline and Cassi-velan, as well as in the name of 
several Assyrian Kings, like Belitaras, Bel-Kat-irassou 
(the Lord has strengthened my band); or, Irib-akbi-Bel 
(the Lord has multiplied the brothers). 

The Philistines fastened the body of Saul to the wall of 
Betli'san, the bouse or temple of the sun (in Gaelic, Tuir 
Beil, Tower of Baal). We have also the name of San- 
sannah, as a city in Canaan (Joshua xy.31). The fine waters 
at .^non, where John was baptised, were called Salem. 
The same name occurs as a town in Palestine, which was 
rendered Sonam by Eusebius. 

The Kelts feared and worshipped the physical powers 
of nature. Thus the ideas of God and Religion sprang 
from physical objects. In Caledonia and Ireland, as well 
as by other branches of the great Keltic nation, that 
universal god of the heathen world, the Sun, was wor- 
shipped, even as late as the sixth centory. ** The sun,” says 
0 the apostle of Ireland, Saint^Patrick, ** which we behold, is 
ordained by tbe will of God to rise daily for us, but never 
shall it rule, nor shall its splendour endure, but all those 
who adore it shall, in misery and wretchedness, descend 
into punishment(Confess, p. 22). 

With this idolatry, the early Irish divines bad to struggle 
in Switzerland, when converting the Helvetii to Chris¬ 
tianity, and their forests into fertile lands. For these par- 


Samdan, the Assyrian Hercolea (Sam>u>el). 
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ticatar merits, are mentioned StColumban and St. Gallus, 
the latter of whom died a.d. 640, at Arbon, in Tburgau 
(Arbona, Arbor-Felix), at tlie age of ninety-five. It is said 
that be was the son of Retteniach, a king of Scotland. Both 
these distinguished meti came to Switzerland, or were 
already at Ziirich, in A.D. 610. The Convent of St. Gall 
was founded in A.D. 614. 

Of those Irish monks, it is stated, that they seldom 
travelled alone in Switaerland ; that they were provided 
with long staves, leather wallets and bottles (flascoones), 
and made use of wax tablets (pugillares Scotorum) for 
writing. 

Christianity hod already spread out in Gallia, since 
Constantine the Great (308 — 337); and it is pretty nearly 
ascertained, that in Helvetia, also, a good many disciples 
and preachers of the Gospel, as likewise ditfereot com* 
muuities existed, whose administrators were called Episcopi. 
It may be mentioned, that at Aveuticum alone, there had 
been already tweuty'4wo Episcopi before St Marius. 
From this number of bishops, we may conclude that they 
had begun to bear this dignity under the Roman Emperors, 
at least, since Constantine the Great They lie all buried 
under the ruins of Aveuticum.*** 

At the synod of Aquileia, in a.d. 381, there was the 
signature of Theodoras Episcopus Octodurensis (Mar- 
tigny), as stated before. 

The Christians succeeding the Druidic hierarchy, con¬ 
formed rather too readUy to the prejudices of their converts, 
and consecrated the circuit of the grove anew to religion, 
and called it simply *‘Doir,’’ the oak. Thus Culumban 
founded, towards the end of the sixth century, two cele- 


Muller, Geschichte der Schweitz, i.p. 149. 
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brated monasteries ; one in tbe oaken grove^ in the town 
of Derry; tbe other at Doir-magh (tbe field of oaks), in the 
Kings County. There are many others, as Doire-more, 
Dore-arda, etc. Some were named Kol-doire, Kil-derty, 
from being constructed in groves of oak. Bishop Unwan, 
of Bremen, transformed in bis diocese, twelve of those 
silvse sacrm into churches.*^^ 

Tbe Romans supposed that Jupiter was worshipped by 
tbe Kelts, under the symbol of an oak. " Jovem Keltse 
colunt; Jovis autem apud eos simulacrum alta quercus 
esl.”"* 

The Highlanders of Scotland, however, go to the 
clachartMy meaning the stone circle, when they are going to 
tbe church or kirk. 

It may be observed, that it was from national assemblies, 
Ecclesia, Kyriace, that the Cbristia Ecclesia (Eglise, 
Chiesa, Kirk, Church), etc., took its name. In Hebrew, 
kiriah means, Uiat which is surrounded by a wall. I noticed 
in tbe Grissons, in tlie word baselga (Basilica), an exception. 
More towards the interior of Switzerland, in the Wald- 
stetten, there were, previous to the twelfth century, very 
few churches or chapels, and those were only visited ten or 
twdve times during the coarse of the year. 

The Burgundian king, Sigismundus, had founded, in 
A.D. 516, at Agaunum, the famous monastery of St. 
Muurice,^ upon the ruins of a temple of Ism. It appears 
(hat tbe most ancient uame of Agaunum, which, by*tlie>bye, 
extended as far as the little village of hlason, was Taranais, 


^ Adam of Bremen, Hist. £ccles.lib.u.c.d3. 
s®* Maximus Tyrius, dU.88. 

Sigisraund may have only enlarged or restored itj since 
Uie name of 6t Severus, as abbot of this monastery, occurs as 
early as the year 506. The lancc of St. Maurice was kept there: 
it was the ensign of the Burgundian state. 
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Taraoda; and later, also, Gastrum Taurodunense. In 
T^rol, we have the Tarantaberg, Donnersberg; and the 
Pass of the Splugen (Spelunca); bad also the Keltic name of 
Tarvescdun. It is generally supposed, that this most 
ancient name of Taranais, or Taranda, for the present St. 
Maurice, alludes to the Keltic god of thunder and light* 
ning, Taranydd, tlie thundererTaranais; Thor; the 
Egyptian Or, light; the old Phoenician 'Ur, god of lig^it; 
the Hebreiv Urim. However, as the abbey of St. Maurice 
was built upon the ruins of a temple of Isis, we may just as 
well allude, also, to the name of Tar-auis, a female deity 
(an Artemis), of which Lucan (i., v. 439) speaks, and who 
could be pacihed only by human sacrifices.**^ "Etquibus 
immitis placatur sanguine diro Teutates, borrensque feris 
altaribus Hesus, Et Taranis Scythicae non mitior ara 
Dianae.** The statue of Diana Taurica was brought by 
Orestes to Lacedaemon. Human .sacrifices were offered to 
her, which, it is pretended, Lycurgus abolished. It is 
curious, that in another name given to this Diana Taurica, 
we- meet also with the allusion to Och. When Medea, 
after her flight from Colchis, arrived at Ithaca, she an¬ 
nounced to the assembled people, that the goddess Or$iU 
ochia (Diana), bad arrived from the country of the 
Hyperboraeans (Chersonesus Taurica), for tlie happiness 
of mortals (Anton. Lib. c. 27). 

The name of Agaunum is also Keltic, and alludes to its 
situation between steep and lofty precipices. Coun, gaun^ 
signifies a rock (in ancient Brit., ett'n), as well as a castle. 


In Welsh, taran, thunder; taranu, to thunder; in Gaelic, 
torrwt. 

In some of the South Sea islands, the name of God is 
Artua; Boora-Ariuas, pray to gods. 
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a fort, where the Rhone [ag) gushes forth from the Valais,*’* 
and enters the swampy plain, formed by the deposit of its 
retarded current; and, hence, the name of Aga un. 
Agaunum is comparable to Gaunissa, Gaun-uisge, fortifica¬ 
tion near the water, the river. In Canton Appcnzell, 
certain rocks are still called Gauno, Gaundor. We have, 
also, the town of Agenum (Agen), in Guienne. 

At Pavia, an altar has been found, dedicated to Jupiter 
Agganai; which name may be allied to Ag-deas, Agdis, 
the Kelto-Iberian Baal of the holy river.®* 

The monastery was founded in honour of St. Maurice, 
and bis companions, the martyrs of the Theban legion,, 
sent from Egypt, by Diocletian, towards the Rhine, in aid 
of bis associate in the Empire, Valerius Maximus (286 — 
305). The building was considered, at that time (A.D. 615) 
a " mirum opus,* to which erection, the bishop Maximus, 
of Geneva, laigely contributed and among all the 
religious bouses in Helvetia, none can boast of so remote 
an antiquity as that of St. Maurice. 

Sigismuod endowed it with corn-fields and vineyards in 
the Pays de Vaud, in the plain of Geneva, and as far as 
Vienne, on the Lower Rhone; as, likewise, with the town 


^ The Romans buflt the bridge over the Rhone, at St. 
Maurice ; and which was. in former times, the only carriage way 
into the Valais. 

^ The Water Deity of the Kelts was ever regarded with 
alarm, on account ot his destructive propensities. A Teutonic 
name was awarded to him of Nocka, Nicur (old Nick — oecaK). 
or Necker. 

Altini refers the name AGGANAI to the Latin agger. — See 
SulU Antkhe Lapidi ndnese. Ptma, 1831. 

'fhis bhihop appears to have^ been kind and generous in 
geneniL I have observed, somewhere, that Avitus, Archbishop 
of Vienne, who died in a.d. 525, in a letter, thanks his friend 
Maximus. Bishop of Geneva, for the good fish of his lake, whidi 
he had sent him. 
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of Salins, in Upper Bargundy, and several woods and 
pastures in the Valais^ and in the Vale of Aosta. 

According to the golden Tremisses, struck at the Abbey, 
in the sixth and seventh century, it is possible that the king 
gave also to the monks, the privilege of coining. Sigis- 
mund, who had been the assassin of half a score of near 
relations, was himself at last taken prisoner at the Abbey, 
in A.D. 627, and put to death. His queen and two sons, 
were taken by Chlodomir, and beheaded at Orleans. 

After the death of Sigismund and his family, Godomar, 
his brother, took refuge in the mountains of Helvetia; and, 
after the FVanks had retired, he took possession of a great 
part of that country which was under the rule of his 
brother. Chlodomir, in an attempt to extinguish this 
reaction, was killed by Godomar in battle, at Veseronce, 
near Vienne. Godomar maintained himself in his kingdom 
for several years; until, in A.D. 63^ a new invasion of 
Franks, directed by Cbildebert and Chlotair, destroyed 
the power of the Burgundians. 

Tremisses aurei exist of Godomar, struck at I/yons. It 
was Sigismund who established the royal residence and 
Mint of Burgundy, at Lyons. In A.D. 419, the Pennine 
Valais, at that time called Valinsa, with Octodumm as the 
principal place, had been annexed to the Province of 
Vienne.“* 

The monks of St. Maurice, thus richly ezulowed, gradu¬ 
ally relaxed from their strict discipline, and the habits of 
frugality and industry that became them: they preferred 
bounds and hunting to the duties of the choir, and the 
inspection of their domestic concerns ; and each lavished, 
individually, the revenues of the convent Amadeus III., 


In A.D 439, the Burgundians were already in Savoy (time 
of Valentinian III). 

VOL. xre. 
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Count of Savoy, who had, in A.D. 1136, acquired a great 
ascendancy in these parts of the country, undertook to cor~ 
rect these disorders. 

Part of the Lower Valais, St. Maurice, Thonon (Dina), 
Evian, and including also, on the other side of the lake, the 
town of Nion, had been erected into the Duchy of Chablais 
(Caballiacensis Ducatus, Gaballicus Ager, alluding probably 
to the former Equestris, or Nion**-). 

In a.D. 1032, Count Humbert de Maurienne, received of 
the Emperor Conrad 11., the Caballicus Ager, which, in 
1064, was subject to the illustrious House of Savoy. In 
1138, Amadeus IV., was created a Duke of Chablais, by 
the Emperor Frederick 11. In 1239, Amadeus V. presented 
the territory of St. Maurice to his sister, Margherite, 
Countess of Riburg, but not the right of the Mint.^’ 

To Louis II., of the House of Savoy, who styled himself 
Count de Vaud. the town of Nion belonged, in right of the 
ample freeholds and feudal rights which, in 1260, the House 
of Savoy possessed in the Pays de Vaud, under Count 
Peter,®*"* to whom the castle and town of Nion had been 
given as an inalienable fief, by the Archbishop of Besan^on, 
in AJD. 1272. 

In 1295, the Bishop of Lausanne, Guillaume de Champ- 


The Spanish Caballero, bca ^7 horse caralier. &om the 
Keltic caballtis. Gaelic capuU, or Irish capall. The ancient name 
of the town of Cbfilons*8ur'S&one, was Caballodunntn. 

(Cibario. della Economica Politica del Medio Evo, p. 487.) 
The British Museum possesses a coin of Chablius of that period: it 
is inscribed CHABLASIl.DVX. Reverse: a temple, and PIANA 
RELIGO (Christiana Religio). [Formerly in the F&terCoIlection.) 

He died at the Chiteau Chilloo, in 1286, at the age of 
eix^'Six. When he was called away to hia old dominions, the 
Pays de Vaud was governed in his absence by his lieutenant or 
bailiff. A French writer observes: " Quand le Comte sumommd 
le Petit Charlemagne fut demandd d'exhibher titres sur le 
Pays de Vaud, U montra son 6pee.” 
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vent, was at war with Louis I., Count de Vaud.*” Coins 
which hare the title as Seigneur de Vaud, still exist; but 
M. le Chevalier Prorois,*'^ seems rather inclined to attribute 
them to Louis II. (1302 —1360). They are inscribed 
LVDOVIC De SABAVDIA DOMINVS VAVDI TVTI 
(tutoris). 

Spon, the worthy historian of the town of Geneva, ob¬ 
serves: *L*ann^ 1308, fut remarquable par quelques 
brouilleries,qa’eurent ensemble Loiiys de Savoye, Seigneur 
de Vaux, avec TEvesque (of Geneva), Celui Ih faisoit battre 
monnoye dans Nion, diocese de Geneve; ce que TEvesque 
ne voulut pas souffrir,’* etc. 

The monastery of St. Maurice (as stated before) also 
possessed estates in different parts of the Pays de Yaud, 
intermixed with others belonging to the Counts of Genevois 
(Gebennensis Ducatus), of which Annecy (Annesiacum) 
was the capital, situated on Lacus Annecius, about seven¬ 
teen miles north of Chambry.^'^ 

In 1011, Eldegard, Countess of Genevois, made a dona^ 
tion to the church of Yeraovy, which was situated in Pagus 
Equestricus; and, in 1124, Aymon, Count de Genevois, 
founded the abbey of Bon-mont, near Nion. In 1257, 
Yersovy, St. Loup, Commanies, and other places, are men¬ 
tioned as having been exchanged by them on Savoy, in 
1350. It appears, that Catherine, Dame de Yaud (the only 
child of Louis II., who had no children by her three has* 
bands) sells her feudal rights, in 1359, to Amadeus Yl. 
(Comte Yert), for the sum of 160,000 gold florins. 

The earliest coins of Lausanne which we can trace, are 


He died at Naples in 1302, at the age of fiffy-two. 

Promis. Mooete dei Reali di Savoia; vol. ii.. pL 3, fig. 1, 
supplement. Torino. 1841. 

The British Museum possesess some coins struck by the 
Counts of Genevois. of the fourteeutb century. [Formerly in 
the Fflster Collection.] 
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the golden tremUses of the Bui^andians, of the sixth centuff, 
and which are inscribed tAVSONNA FIT GVGiGIIjOM.V. 
M."» (monetarias). Tevey, we have in VIVATI Those 
of the town of SLMaurice are inscribed AGAVNV. FIT.®" 
A Tremissis of that period, in the British Musenin, struck 
at the monastery of St. Maurice (Fanum S.Mauritii reli> 
giosissimum) is in.scribed S.MAVRlCI,*®^ and represents 
the bust of that saint, however, without the nimbus—which 
generally is not found on well authenticated monuments 
earlier than the sixth century. The reverse of this interest¬ 
ing and rare coin is inscribed NICASIO MONET (arius). 
[From the Pfister Collection.] 

The well-known Denarii of Lausanne, were first struck in 
the tenth century, by the bishops, not bearing however any of 
their names. They exhibit the primitive Christian temple, 
namely, still of Roman design, and named in the oldest 
documents " Opus Romanom.’* These coins are inscribed 
SEDES LAVSANE. The reverse shows a cross and CIVI- 
TAS EQVESTRIS. In my opinion, these coins were issued 
from the mint of liausaane till the end of the twelfth 
century. Others have considered this in a difierent way, 
and say, that these ecclesiastical coins, inscribed Sedes 
Lausanne, have been struck at the town of Nion, the Colo- 
nia ^uestris.*** 

Revue Nomismafique, 1$40, p.223. 

Mader, Kritische Beytnge zor MUozkunde des Mittelal- 
ters. Frag., 1803,8vo., vol.iii. p. 16. 

The Marquis de Lagoy. Melanges Numismat. Aix. 1845. 
®*^ On a tremissis, of the town of Mauriac (Auvergne), we 
read, MAVRIACO VIC. Revue. 1846, p.281. 

**® It waa the oldest Roman colony in Switzerland. Ca:sar, 
58 B.O., having established it at the Keltic Niri-dun (New¬ 
castle, New-Town). Romanised into Noviodunum (the name of 
the town of Soisson was also Noviodxmum), a Roman mUitaiy 
colony (Colonia Jalia Equestris), which was composed mostly of 
a certain number of Chevaliers, ala Equitum singularium (differ¬ 
ent from Eqoitca singulares Augusti) which atood gene^ly on 
the frontiers under prefects. 
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To this I beg to observe, that Laasanne had already 
enclosed within its diocese, at an early period, the greatest 
part of the worldly dominions of the abolished Hpiscopate 
of Nion (the episcopal jnrisdiction and the castle and town 
were made over to the Bishop of Besanpon), and likewise 
that part of the country still called after the destroyed 
town and Roman colony, Civitas Equestris, and also Pagus, 
or Comitatus Equestricus. It was situated between the 
two small rivers, the Versoy and Aubonne,*“ (Albona) from 
the town of Rolle along the Lake to Satigny. 

In A.D. 1080, the emperor, Henry FV., gave all the coun¬ 
try, between the Alps and Mont Jura, which belonged to 
his adversary. King Rudolph, of Burgundy, to the Bishop 
Burchard, of Lausanne. It is true, that daring some part 
of the Mediaeval period, Nion had a mint, and the coins 
struck there resemble in type the episcopal denarii of 
Lausanne, but we have no knowledge, no proof, that the 
Nion mint was in activity before the occupation of part of the 
Pays de Vaud, by the Counts Peter and Louis, of the House 
of Savoy, during the thirteenth century. In fact, we know 
only of certain coins of Louis II. (1302—1330), as 1 have 
stated before, struck at Nion. Though Louis I. had already 


The Itinerary places Nion on the rc«d from Geneva to 
I^usonius, Lacus Losuna. Ptolemy (u.9) assigns it to the 
SequanL It seems to have been Csesar’s intention, by colonizing 
Nion, to keep, in that part of the country, the Helv^ in check, 
and guard the passes of the Jura. 

It is, perhaps, of that cavalry (als Equitum singularium) 
drawn by Ceesar from Gaol, to make war upon Pompey, that 
Lucan speaks in the line '^Deseruere cavo tentoria ilxa Le- 
mano.” 

Niviodunum was devastated hy the Alemanni, at the beginning 
of the reign of Ilonoriua (a.d. 897). Two years afierwards, 
Ilonorius ceded that part of Eastern Gallia to the Burgundians, 
who firmly established themselves in the country about the 
Lake Leman. 
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received, from the Kmperor Rudolph, of Hapsburg, the 
right of atrikiog coins in any part of his dominions (1284). 
This right was confirmed in 1297, by the Emperor Adol¬ 
phus of Nassau, to strike silver and gold coins. 

1 consider, therefore, with regard to the coins inscribed 
SEDES LAVSANE CIVITAS EQVESTRIS, that in propor- 
don as the opulence of Lausanne and Geneva increased 
(they being the most important towns in Roman Helvetia)* 
that of Nion declined, occasioned by the Episcopate of 
Lausanne having spread out already at an early period,^ 
and so, in consequence, having thus made all these acquisi¬ 
tions, Lausanne assumed to herself the boasting title of 
Civitas Equestris on her coins.^ As much as to say, that 
her ecclesiastical coins were first issued at her mint, at the 
period when the greatest part of the Civitas, or Pagus 
Equestris, belonged to the Sedes Lausanne. 

Besides, we have observed, that the town of Nion was 
already included in the new created Duchy of Chablais, 
in the eleventli century. Furtliermore, in favour of my 
argument, that these ecclesiastical coins, inscribed Civitas 
Equestris, were struck at Lausanne, and not at Nion, is, 
that Levade, in his Diet. Geograph, du Canton de Yaud 
(p. 162), tells us that there was formerly written over one 
of the gates of Lausanne, " Lausanne Civitas Equestris.” 


A.D. 517. The signatore of a Bishop of Nion is men* 
tioned at a most important electoral synod, held by King Sigts- 
mund, at the Burgundian town of Epauna (Epaonensis, EpaunQ, 
the site of which is supposed to be occupied by the hamlet 
of Epenassey, built on the debris of the mount Taoredunum, 
or Taurus, near Agaunuro, which fell down in a.i». 562, be¬ 
cause a very andent Missal of St. Maurice mentions the Wality 
of that council, under the name of Epona Agaunorum. 

t(s Compare a paper of mine on the coins of Sienna. Literary 
Gazette. London, October 12tb, 1850, No. 1760. 
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Advancing from Switzerland towards the Rhine, which 
the Romans called “ Rhenos Superbas,* many Keltic names 
might be traced to prove that the number of places whereon 
Drusus (who died B C. 9) boUt his fifty castles.—“Drusus in 
Rbeni quidem ripa quinquaginta amplius castellis direxit” 
(Florus.lib.iv.l2)—were already either towns or habitations 
occupied by different Kelto>Germaoic tribes. 

8(6en ifi ^ier am aittn ; eS flc^ 
itx^t unb hrlicnbe bet t»U ti «rfotb«rt fetn £^un. 

It may be here observed, that the army of the Rhine, 
which was charged with the keeping off the Germani, was 
the strongest of all the Roman forces serving on tbe fron¬ 
tiers, and, in fact, was the flower of the Roman army. It 
consisted of eight legions, of militia, to which, according 
to Roman usage, was generally added a similar number of 
auxiliaries, that is to say, troops gathered from tbe sub¬ 
jected provinces. The total force may be rated at 100,000 
men, of which (he chief portion were stationed in (be two 
head quarters, namely, Cologne (at that time the Oppidnm 
Ubiorum, Tacit. Annal.i. I, c-36), and Mentz, the Homan 
Moguntiacum (Aurea Moguntia) that is to say, the Kelto- 
Gernianic Mo-ganti*ac. I am not aware that an attempt 
has ever been made to explain the meaning of this name. 
Tbe etymology of this primitive appellation of Moguntiac, 
the city of Mentz, I conceive signifies merely conflux, con¬ 
fluence, namely, the habitation, the town, where itfo (Ma), 
water, Gutiti, joins, oc, water; hence, Moguntiac signifies 
the river Main (Moenus) joining the Rliine, like the Moselle 
(Mosa) joins tbe Rhine at Coblentz.*®** 


^ Ammianas Marcellinus, in liis lives of Constantias and 
Julian the Apostate (a.d. 360) alludes to Cobleutz. 
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!Roguii|<a! mein ©rug mtSoten, 

Unb bcinem @trom mil feltiet bmtf^^n glut 
Unb beinem ®om mlt feinen gtogen ^obten!*” 

©etod^fr @MHe, wo bent 2!rou6oboin: 

3n iH^nbb4mnurung fetn SQdb^n laufi^tr, 

SBtnn er im Id^ttn dta^n bor&brrfu^T. 

The Keltic Mo^ or Ma, reminds ns of tBe English moist 
—we have the Mo'^sa, a torrent which falls into the Ticino. 
Alci*moenis was the name of Ulm, on the Danube. The 
river Maine, in Ireland, flowing through the Barony of 
Troughamacy, was also called Many. Ossian (speaking 
probably of the fair Evir-ellin) says, “ Her arm was white like 
Gormal’s snow, and her bosom whiter than the foam of the 
Main; ” and again, “ Lnlan's warriors fell in blood, or rose 
in terror on the waves of the Main." 

We have, also, the Egyptian words Ma, M6, and MCH 
for water**® (in Hebrew, itfaym). Lepsius observes, that 
in the desert of Nitria is a plain, which has the name of 
Bahr^belO’Tna, that is, river without water. MageriU, 
was the name of Madrid, as late as A.D. 930, and it is 
supposed alludes to the environs, which were formerly rich 
in water. It is known that the small river, MazanareS’ 
near Madrid was formerly navigable. 

The Sanscrit has yujbri, for joining, from the word yui, 
to join; from which, also, the X/atin jungo may have been 
derived. The Hindoo yoni, i. e., female nature, is also de> 
rived Iron) the same root, y«, to mix; jani^ a mother. 


^ The Emperor Louis 1., the Pius, died in a.d. 840. 

^ We find Ma in the meaning for water in five East African 
languages. See ppoeeeedinga of the Philological Society, vol. iv., 
1850, p. 11. 

In the Assyrian cuneiform inscriptions, Dr.Oppert (p. 41) reads 
“ Mi” for water, *' AK-Kaldan,” the water, the river of the Chal¬ 
deans (now-a-days Biala.) 

The symbol for yoni, is the triangle, which, in the hiero¬ 
glyphics of Egypt, is supposed to signify, joy, pleasure, prosperity. 
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We may observe, that the country about Moguntia, was 
inhabited by the Catti, the present Hessians {Hcssus Mars), 
which reminds one of the Cathac-Gaali of Scotland,®*® who 
called their stone enclosures “ Caisel ” (Cashel). In Gaelic, 
caistal and chaisUl, means a tower (the round towers in 
Ireland arc generally called the Castle by the country 
people), a castle, or fort, which, singularly enough, corre¬ 
sponds also to the name of the Hessian capital, Oassel 
(a.D, 913, Chasella). 

Marcus Agrippa, the favoured general and son-in-law of 
Augustus, originally erected some strong fortifications 
against the Oerraani. Hrusus Gennanicus afterwards built 
the extensive fort of Mogimtiacum, or Moguntia. He buHt, 
also, a uiagniftcent arpiediict, and a stone bridge over the 
Rhine. A Homan monument, still existing, of that early 
date, is tlie Drusiis-stone (Eichelstcin, better Adlerstein — 
Eagle-stone), erected to the honour of Drusiis, who likewise 
built a fort or castle on the opposite side of the river 
(Casteliuin). In A.D. 70, Moguntiacum was garrisoned by 
the XXII. Legion (Primigenia Pia Fidelis), which had 
been engaged with the army, under Titus, in the conquest 
of Judica, and the destruction of Jerusalem. The Emperor 
Trajan erected a fort on the point of land by the Rhine and 
Maine. Adrian strengthened the outer works of the town 
by two forts. In A.D. 233, Alexander Severus was mur¬ 
dered at Moguntia by his own soldiers, in conseqttence of 
the rigour of his military discipline. 

The town was eventually laid in ruins by the Germani. 


^ Among the ancient Scots, the common soldiers were called 
Catherni, CateraM, or fighting bands: cattun, warrior. In the 
Highland, the Clan Cbattan were once a powerful people. The 
name of a strong mountain pass towards their habitations, was 
Starikmch'Han^Qa^ el. 

VOL.XtX. PF 
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I( was restored by tbe Franks; and Cliarlemagne built a 
convent and school at the neighbouring Albansberg. 

At MentZj a tine museum is now established in one of 
Ihe former palaces of tbe Electors, and contains many im* 
portant Roman antiquities. 

Bingen (Bingium, Pingua), the Keltic Bingiac, still so 
inscnbed on coins of Charlemagne, seems to allude, like¬ 
wise, to Bin-d'inis, which signifies an elevation of land 
nearly surrounded by water. In Scotland, we have a 
mountain called Ben Nevis, whose summit is seldom free 
from snow. Pen Val (Penn-fhail), in Welsh, signifies the 
head of tlie enclosure. Others have it from dinn, eleva¬ 
tion; and ca,house; din^ffa, house on the elevation. 

Bingen is beautifully situated on tbe point of land formed 
by the junction of the Rhine and the Nahe (naos, running). 
Behind the town, rises a lofty hill, on the summit of which 
are the ruins of the ancient castle of Klopp, standing on 
the site of a Roman castrum. 

The Roman Bingium, or Bingiacum, was destroyed by 
the Alemanni, in A.D. 410 ; and again, in 883, by tbe Nor¬ 
mans. Tacitus, in his description of the war against the 
Treviri, mentions a bridge over the river Nahe. 

It is said that Charlemagne planted the vine near Bingen. 

je^t bcr fdnen ®rant) 

3n wmig @rlb rrtrdnfet; 

$'tnwll bal Hfine •Otfitnlanb, 

^ie ^r&ilen <Sthop)>cn f(b<nFet. 

The etymology of Bacharach was considered, for more 
than a century up to the time of Victor Hugo, as derived 
from Bacclii Ara."* * Le nom,” says M. Victor, “ semble 

We have a Thronas Bacchi in the formername of Tarbach. 
a town between the Rhine and the Moselle. Bachio, the small 
town of Bach, in Hungary; Bachi. a village in Switzerland; 
Bachy. a borough near Toumny. There is a Bagacnm (Bagacum 
Nerviorutn). a town of the Nervii, in Gallia Belgica. now a small 
place of the name of Bavey, near Mons. 
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uii ancien cri des bacchanaks accomodd pour le sabbat;” 
namely, the Romans having cither found there the vine, or 
planted it themselves, and erected an altar to Bacchus; or, 
as the old edition of the Rhenish antiquary has it, " der 
Heiden Wcin und Saufgott.” Even the omnipotent news- 
jtaper, the Times (September I6th, 1849), thought it worth 
while to mention it. It says, “ The water of the Rhine is at 
present so low, that the sunken rocks, known as the Ara 
Bacchi, near the town of Bacharach, which, it is supposed, 
takes its name from them, are visible. The opportunity 
will be seized to destroy them by blasting; but they are 
6rst to be carefully examined, to discover whether, accord¬ 
ing to tradition, they bear any inscription.” 

I am not aware that any attempt has been ever made to 
give a different meaning to the etymology of Bacbaracii. 
I consider this name altogether Kelto-Germanic, and that 
Bacharach signiiies the position of the town, where the 
river (the Rhine) turns in an eddy, or whirlpool, which 
dangerous pass is called " Wildes Gefoabrt.” The dis¬ 
tinguished writer, M. Victor Hugo, also observed, that on 
this spot, ** le Rhin s’engouffre et toume sur lui-mdme dans 
un entonnoir de rochers. Co niaiivais pas s’appelle le 
Wildes Gcfochrt.**” He continues: “ Bacharach est dans 
un paysage farouche. Des nuues presque toujours accro. 
chees a ses hautes ruines, des rochers abruptes, une cau 
sauvage enveloppent dignement cette vieille ville s^v^re 
qni a 6t6 Komaine, qui a 6t6 Gothique, et qui ne veut pas de 
venir moderne.” And here the gay Frenchman continues : 
* Je dois pourtant dire, en bistorien tidele, que j'ai vu une 


Beulaeh, among other Bignillcations, is a term amougnt 
mariners for the nintli wave, stud to be niuvb higher titan the 
intervening eight. 

“ Altior insnigcns ikcinue ruit uiuhr.'*- -Ovvl. 
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charmante luarchande de modes install^ avec ses rubaiis 
rose.s, etc., sous ime ctfrayable ogive toate noire du XII.* 
si^cle. Dans ce vieux bourg-fde, les goitreux et les jolies 
Biles, out dans le regard dans le profil et dans la tournure, 
je ne saia quels airs du XlIJ. si^le.” 

Heading these observations, I thought M. Victor might 
have made great progress in the study of mediaeval coins. 

But, returning to our etymological researches in Bacha- 
rach, we have Bach^ (be river (the Rhine), ar, quick or 
rapid,*” and oc, water. Bacarrach, in Gaelic, signifies 
threatening, denouncing evil, and Bachlach means curled 
in ringlets. Baohra (now Baghra) is a townland, in the 
west of (be parish of Clonmacoise, King’s County, Ireland. 
The French town of Bavay, we have in the old uame of 
Bagacum. 

The word Bach occurs in hundreds of places and rivers 
everyw])ere,as well as the termination in <zc so often noticed 
already, and which the Roman writers expressed tlu*ougli 
acum (acus), as in Moguntiacum, Antoniacum, Bachacum, 
etc. In Switzerland, there are the rivers Steinach, Roscbacb, 
Fischacb, Salmacb, Goldach, and the Schwarz-ag, in the 
Black Forest. 

Ar, Aar, Are, occurs likewise in the names of many 
places and rivers, which, according to their nature, are 
rapid; and therefore ar, in Keltic, occurs also sometimes 
in die signification of havoc, desolation. Arre, or Ara> 
force, is the name of a waterfall, neai' Ulleswater, where 
the echo of dashing and gurgling waters never dies. Ar* 
ratty in Keltic, signifies the current, and ragra, the rushing, 
roaring. The Irish Arracktwh means mighty, powerful. 
Ar-Avan is tlie name of the river at St. Jean de Maurienne, 


In old Spanish, vir-itr, Wr-ar, signifies turning, turning 
a ship. 
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the rapid Arc is a torrent from the Cenis, near the small 
town of Modano, which hurries soundingly on among 
masses of opposing rocks. In “ Agara," I believe we have 
the river Moldau. 

We may even allude to the name of the Garonne, Ga* 
runa, i.c., Garu-avoD) rapid river,**^ which takes its source 
in the Pyrenees, at a vale called Aran. In Ireland, we 
have the small town of Dungarvan, i.e., Dun*gar-avan. In 
Scotland, the foaming Garry, and the falls of the Garr-Valt, 
and I believe the rough waters of the eastern coast of Nor¬ 
folk are called Gorroenos. In some districts of the South 
of France, we have the river Var. Far, in Sanscrit, is 
water, and Varuna, God of Water. In Egypt, Taro and lor 
for river. We may yet mention the Ag-ar-ana,**® Agem- 
thal, through which the river Elan runs (Canton Valais). 

Near Loch-Fin (white lake), we have the Ar^ay. I have 
before observed, that ar, when not connected with the word 
water, has sometimes also the different meaning of on, 
or near. 

And so, we have the Aar (Arola, Arula), which attains 
a considerable size, by means of tributary streams from all 
the dark icy valleys tlirougU which it pa.sses, and finally 
rushes over the granite rocks of Handeck, a precipice of a 
hundred feet. The Ar-ve,’®* near Geneve; the Arbach, in 


^ A noted river in Persia has the name of K&run. In New 
South Wales, not far from Sydney, is the river Vara-Vara 
(Bara). 

<3$ Ag-ar and Ain occurs also in the names of wells in North 
AMca (James Hamilton, Wanderings in North Africa. Lon¬ 
don. 1856). 

In the Sabarah, is the town of Ain-Mohdy, as well as the* 
spring and town of El-Ahwad (Aghooat). and Has El-ayoon 
is the head of the springs. In ancient names of rivers, we have 
tlie Ar-adi-tos (Epirus), Ar-axes, Ach-eron, etc. 

^ One who has resided in the Marquesas Islands, in the 
South Seas, mentions a frmous mineral spring, which the 
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Canton Zurich; the Arabona (Ar-avon) Rab, in Hungary ; 
Araxua. The rivers Ar-ay and Sbir>ay, in Scotland, whicK 
pay tribute to Loch-Fine. Then the Irish islands of Arran, 
the largest in the group is Arr-an-more. The remains of 
an old fort are called Dun Aengus. 

Oh! Arraomore, loved Ananmore, 

How oft I dream of thee, 

And of the days when, by thy shore. 

I wandered young and free. 

T. Moons. 

Aar, in ancient German, is the tvord for eagle (the quick 
sailer),**’ Arnold, Amolldr (old eagle) ; in Keltic, it is 
and JBry, for eagle {Eri-t-ain, the rapid river, Eri- 
danUvs). The Scotch have Aern and Cam. In Wales, part 
of a mountunoQS country is called Craigian’eryri, the 
crags of the eagles.**® In Etruscan, we have Aracos for 
a hawk, and Aniar is the name for the eagle. Diodorus 
tells us, that the Nile {Okeanos) was afterwards called 
Aetos (Aquila), a translation of the Egyptian word Acham 
Achem *Ahom, for au eagle, wliich almost corresponds again 
with the Keltic Agn-ar, a sea-eagle, osprey; and from the 
KelUc A^fa, the wing, is formed the Roman Ales. In 
Southern T^'o!, we have Agula and Agol, for Eagle. 


islanders hold in high estimation. They call it “ Arva-Wai.” 
Arva means strong, and Wai is water. In Tahiti, tlie word 
*' Arva" meana sometimes brandy (reminds one of the Keltic 
Uisge. Uisk, water, now-a.day transformed into whiskey). 

** My good little girls,” said a miisionary, “ no run after 
sailors— no go where they go, they harm you. Where they 
come irom, no good peo^e talk to 'em—just like dogs. 
Mere, they talk to Fomaree, and drink * Arva * with Poo&i (a 
distinguiahed chief in the island)." 

The blowing of the winds was in general considered, by 
the anrients, as an effect of the moon. Among the Egyptians, 
Isis bore a vulture on her head. In England, a species of the 
hawk is called the Wind-hover. 

®*® Ar-u*emyfW, in Welsh, means a leader. 
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Summing up our long argument, we umy conclude, that 
“ J3acA-rtr-acA* signihes a place where a whirlpool exists 
in a river. 

Andemach, Antonacum Artonacum, was a Roman fron¬ 
tier town on the Rhine, and the head quartern of a military 
prefect; it was yet a city of some note in A.D.359, and, 
according to Atnmianus Marcellinus, was called An- 
tunacum. 

. Cellarius, in “ Notitia Orbis Antiqui,” speaks of it as a 
city of the empire, which is called Artonacum and Anto¬ 
nacum. It means on, or near, the water, the river; similar 
to the town of Antwerp (i.e., on, or at,’tlie wharf),An¬ 
tibes, etc. The Lithiianian language has Ant-upys, for a 
river country.*^ 

It appears that the Keltic aoy ac, and ack, occur long 
before the Roman aqua. 

The Swedes have still the aa for water, the Gothic was 
ahwa; the Anglo-Saxons bad it in ea (£a-land), which 
changed into eau, and so did the ac into ay, as we Lave ob¬ 
served before. But the Franks changed the ac and ach 
into acqs (aquae Augustae) and into aix (Aachen, Aix la 
Chapelle). 

In the compound names of South-Britain, we often find 
ax or ex, as in Axminster and Exeter (Miniriacum) which 
answers also for the esk, in Scotland, the North and South 
Esk join below Dalkeith. In Wales, we have it in Esk- 
dale, and also the river Esk, at Musselburgh, which receives 
from the Gray mountains several streams, one has the name 


2*9 Deoch-an-doruit, the drink at the door, which, according 
to ancient hospitality in Scotland, was not charged in the 
reckoning. 

Schlciger, flandbuch dcr Litanischen Sproche. l*rag, 
IfiSti. p. 145. 
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of BrelHl-Yach. In South Wales, we have the rivers Usk, 
Elsca, and Isca; also, in Devon, is a river of the name of 
Esca. 

We may yet mention the Tour d’Aix (the Castrum in 
Ago), in the country of the Gruyere. Aa, is a small river 
in the Canton of Underwalden, where there is likewise 
Aadorf and Aathal; near Graveliness is also a river called 
the Aa. Fortbermore, we have towns in France and Italy 
assimilating in Agedinacum, Agenadicum, Acguinis, Acqui, 
and also in the river Ache, near Bregenz, etc. 

And now, having made a somewhat wide excursion, 1 
must take leave of the kind reader for the present, and 
hope be will pardon me should be observe leaves of Spring 
and leaves of Autumn iu the same picture. 

J. G. Pfjster. 

IiOnUonj 

23rd /tt/y, 1857. 
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ON A TETRADRACHM OF ALEXANDER 
STRUCK AT ARADUS. 

By THB LATB W. H. ScOTT, M.D. 

It may seem hardly worth while to lay before the Society 
so common a coin as a tetradrachm of Alexander the Great 
I have some reason, however, to think this an unpublished, 
or at any rate, an unexplained, variety of these very com¬ 
mon, though not less interesting coins. 

The obverse is of rather a peculiar style of fabric. My 
means of comparison are so scanty that 1 am quite unable 
to say whether or not it has the characteristic marks of a 
Syrian or a Phoenician mint, although the symbols on re¬ 
verse lead me to infer iU Phoenician origin. 

The reverse type I need not describe, as it is perfectly 
known to every member of tlie Society. 

Below the throne are a bee and the Greek letter A. The 
bcewis common to the coins of Ephesus and Aradus, but the 
initial of the latter town shows at once that the coin belongs 
to it If this were all, I should not have thought the coin 
wortli the notice of the Society, but it may be seen that in 
the 6eld, before the knees of Jupiter, tJiere occurs a letter 
resembling F (F) which is the Phoenician AUph^ N, tlie 
initial of the name of Aradus. 

I am not aware that this bilingual coin has been published 
as yet; if so, it has escaped the attention of Dr. Judas, who 
* mentions no such coin in bis very useful " Etude demou- 
voL. XIX. o a 
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slrative dc la langue Phtfniciennc,” which contains every 
Phffinician inscription and coin known up to 1847. 

Pellerin (Melange, I., 126, seq., pi. ii.) has already classed 
to Arados coins of Alexander, with the monogram AP and 
a palm-tree (No. 13); with a bee, and no letter or mo¬ 
nogram (No. 14); and with an acroUsrion (No. 15). Eckhel, 
however, while he sanctioned the attribution of the first 
class, threw doubt on that of the others. It is very pro¬ 
bable that tliose bearing tlie bee without the distinguishing 
letter A, which occurs on my coin, may be of £phesu.s. 
The workmanship ought, however, to decide this point, if 
any dependence can indeed be placed on the fabric of 
Alexander’s coins as indicating their locality. This coin 
certainly has the slightly concave reverse and thick massive 
form which Consin^ry stated (Eckhel, ii., p.l03) to belong 
to those usually found in Macedonia, at the same time tliat 
the accessory symbols seem to give it to the East- The 
fabric, indeed, is very different from that of all the coins 
of Alexander which 1 have had an opportunity of examining, 
among which were one or two of those classed to Amphi- 
polis, from the lamp used as a symbol on them. Their 
number has been, however, too restricted to enable me to 
form a positive opinion; the casts laid before the Society 
will afford them the means of judging. 
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ON THE WEIGHT OF SASSANIAN COINS. 

Br Fro»s8or Mommssk. 

(COMMUKICATSD BT TBB I.ATB W. H. ScOTT, M.D.) 

The weights of Sassaniao coins commanicated by Mordt- 
mann Iiave given me an opportunity of inquiring into their 
relation to the contemporary Homan coinage. A few words 
will suffice to communicate my results, which were mostly 
negative. 

Two of the oldest coins of the dynasty appear pretty 
clearly to be struck on the Roman standard. First, Mordt- 
mann’s No. I of 60 As=s44’46 grains j probably a badly 
struck and worn coin, of the denarius weight. The fuU 
weighted denarius of tliis period weighs about 52 grains. 
Second, Mordtmann's No. 4 of 255 As. (some rather lighter) 
— 188 95 grains; evidently the weight of the tetradrachm, 
as struck by the later Arsacidse (Mionnet gives coins of 
Vologeses III, weighing 254 and 24G grs. French = 20S‘28 
and 201*32 grains); as also a coin of Antiochia (Poids, 
p. 187, No. 279) struck under Elagabalus, the contemporary 
of Ardeschir, which weighs 224 grs. French=183*b8 grs. 

Here ends, however, the correspondence. The gold coins 
differ altogether in weight from the Roman, as well as the 
greater part of the silver; they are easily classed thus, fol¬ 
lowing Mordtmanngra. 

, . ( Ardeschir I. 226 -238 130*86 

W lole pieces I jj 308-380 130 04 

{ Shahpur HI. 383-3S8 66-94 

” I Khosru 1. 631-679 62*98 

Silver.The ordinary coins 62*24 

Besides which, coins of I^, and 1 occur. 
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The gold pieces of 111—113 grs., struck by Shahpur I., 
238— 269, aud id the early part of the reign of Shahpur 11., 
308—380, remain anomalous, and at present no better ex¬ 
planation presents itself than to recognise (hem as redactions 
of the larger coins, the issuing of which was afterwards 
stopped, so tliat instead of these light avrei they coined 
full-weight kalf-aitrei [using this word for convenience]. 

If we ask the denomination of the coins, it is evident that 
gold and silver were coined into the same unit, and since 
this is divided into six parts it must be the drachma. We 
find also this name under Justinian, in Cosmas Indico- 
pleustes in Montfaucon’s Nova coll. Patrum, ii. 1. xi., p.338, 
who relates an anecdote, bow in Taprobana (Ceylon) a 
Roman and a Persian merchant attempted to demonstrate 
to the king, from their coins, the power and wealth of their 
respective countries. The gold coin of the Persians is 
here called, ^pa.’XJ^-h Tovriart to iuKiaplau>v ; this last ex¬ 
pression, at that time, was applied by the Romans to any 
large silver coin. 

But whence comes the weight? The answer is remote 
and yet near at band; it is the old national weight, the 
Persian gold drachm of 78 grs. FVench=63‘72 grs. After 
Alexander it was replaced, at least in the gold currency, 
by the Attic drachm. It is remarkable that the Sassanians 
not only recommenced to strike gold, which was an ini* 
penal prerogative, not permitted to dependent states, and 
had not been done by the Arsacidse, but did so on the old 
Eastern standard. Their holy books are connected with 
Darius and ignore Hellenism: they were consistent, there¬ 
fore, here also; and not only (be fire-altar, but even the 
weight of the coins is part of this remarkable Renmcsance. 



NOTE ON A SUPPOSED COIN OF CALYNDA. 


Oft. VON KoBBNBj in liis letters to M. Rftuch (Mem. Soc. 
Arch. St. Petersburg^ vol. iv. p. 354)^ describes a coin 
which he classes to Calynda, in Caria, a city of which 
only one coin has yet been published, lie describes it as 
follows;— 

Obv .—Laarcated hood of Zoiis to riglit 

Rev. —• AAYNAE • * Eagle between a ring (sucli as was 
used for a mark by archers), which is decorated 
with a tsnia and a laurel branch. Below, 
AnOAAO OEPFE. M. 6. 

This coin, however, belongs to Blaundos, in Lydia, and 
not to Calynda. 1 possess a specimen which, although, 
like that of Or. von Koehuc, it is too small for the die, 
reads distinctly . AAVNAE .. The dificrcncc between the 
A and A is quite clear on my coin, and that of Dr. von 
Eoehne must be either rubbed in that part, or altered, 
since I can refer to other specimens corroborating my 
reading. The Wellenheim Catalogue (p. 285, Nos. 6256, 
6256 a), describes two specimens, the first of which is 
described in fiiU as bearing the legend BAAlTfAE . . 
AIIOAAONI. DEOFEN. Hefereuce is made to Miounet 
iv. 20, 99. Pellerin also (Kecneil ii. plate xliii. 2"), en¬ 
graves a specimen under Blaundos. All these descriptions, 
and my coin, ^rec in placing the eagle between a 
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cadiiceus and a branch of laurel^ instead of the ornamented 
ring of Dr. von Koehne, which was simply an indistinct 
cadneeus. The difference between GEOrEN and OEPFE 
is very slight, as an indistinct 0 might resemble P easily 
enough. Scstini (Classes Gcneralcs) has already de¬ 
scribed a coin of Calynda as follows:—" Lanreatod head 
of Jupiter ft KAAAINAEDN. Eagle on a thunderbolt,” 
The double A renders it probable that this coin is not of 
Blaundos^ though in the same plate of Pellerin we sec an 
analogous coin, on which the eagle holds a sceptre. The 
name is Mrritten with one A only in ancient writers. Dr. 
von Eoelmc has proposed to correct it into KAAYNAEDN, 
he writes it, however, KAAINAEDN. a do not observe 
any other specimen which might clear up the difficulty as 
to its proper legend. If the double A'is only an error of 
Scstini’s, it probably belongs to Blaundos, like the present 
coin. William H. Scott. 


XII. 

NOTE ON THE COINS OF MEREDATES AND 
UIPHOBA. 

I am anxious to call the attention of numismatists to the 
coins of- Meredates and Uiphoba, classed, though perhaps 
without much certainty to Charoccnc (Millingen, Sylloge, 
p. 85, tab. iv. 67; londsay, Coinage of Parthia, tab. x. 
Nos. 13,14). These coins have not yet been completely 
read, as far as I know, in spite of the number now known, 
which is pretty laige. hir. Lindsay (1. c. No. 14), engraves 
one reading, apparently TI^OBA BaCIA MCpGAAT 
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BACI€aN which latter word appears correctly as 
BACIaSYC on the coin engraved by the Baron dc Chau- 
doir (Corrections and Additions, plate iv, 89), while the coin 
engraved in Millingen seems to read yl^OBA BACI. 
MePGAAT BACIAICC, file. 

There is still a word before the head of Uiphoba, below 
her name, which is differently represented. Thus hlillin- 
gen’s engraving has OM, while his text omits to mention 
itj Mr. Lindsay’s No. 14) has . OM . .; M. dc Chaudoir’s 
coin has OILVl, while a specimen which I possess reads 
distinctly OMAk. A comparison of more specimens might 
perhaps throw some light on this. I have been inclined 
to question the w.xplanation of YNa as a date, from its 
occurrence on so many coins, and the absence of any other 
date, which might reasonably be expected to occur, if 
these letters denote a date. I cannot, however, explain 
them, unless by supposing that they are to be joined to the 
enigmatic w'ord which I have already mentioned, thus:— 
YNAOMAK, if the anomalous letter be indeed an A, which 
is very uncertain. This, however, by no means a satisfactory 
result, as we cannot tell what it means, whether it is a 
title belonging to Meredates, or perhaps the name of his 
father, imperfectly ^vrittcu, as is the name of Meredates 
himself, hlercdates is a pure Persian name. Gift of Melier, 
or Mithra, Undomakos, would be, however, a barbarous, or 
Parthian (?) name, like the Indo-Parthian Undo^^m-efi. 
The occurrence, indeed, of this latter name may serve 
to shew the possibility of such a name as Undomak. 

I shall be glad if this note induces any numismatist to 
compare the coins of these unknown sovenngns, so as to 
confinn or reject my conjectures. 


William H. Scott. 
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The CotNAOS por Enolanp. —Last year, 1856, there were 
coined at the Mint 4,806,159 sovereigns. 2,391,909 half-sove« 
reigns, 2,201,760 florins, 8,168,000 shillings, 2,779,920 six¬ 
pences, 95,040 groats, 4,158 fourpences, 1,018.298 threepences, 
4,752 twopenccs, and 7,920 rilver pence. The total v^ue of 
the gold coined lost year was £6,002,114, and that of tho silver 
coin £462,528, the real cost or value of the metal haring been 
£434,609. The copper coinage of 1856 included 1,2)2,288 
pence, 1,942,080 baif-pence, 1,771,392 farthings, and 913,920 
half-farthings, making a total value of £143,717. The purchase- 
value of the copper was only £78,824. Last year 284,200,371 
ounces of silver coin was purchased for re-coinage, at a nominal 
value of £677,550; and the Mint value at 5«. Od. an ounce 
being £602,446, it follows that the loss by re-coinage was 
£75,104.^ 

Indo-Scttric CoiKS. — Professor Wilson, in his Ariana 
(p. 364), has shown that the Indo-Scythic coins of Kabul, bear¬ 
ing Siva and bis bull on the reverse, were formerly so numerous 
and important as to liave given a new word (Munaka) to the 
Sanscrit language. In pursuance of the same train of thought, 
it may be worth remarking that even at the present day, in the 
south-western extremity of India, coins, as distinguish^ from 
current money, arc call^, both in the Cnnarese and Malayalam 
languages. Naoya. The similarity between this word and the 
Sanscrit is still more perceptible, when both are written in the 
native character, as the second N is, in each case, the peculiar 
letter termed by grammarians, the cerebral.—G. Sparkss. 


ERRATA. 

Page 8<i, lint) 9a, fur ciiroa do. trod dreonda. 

„ 101 , ., SO, fur lo Inttra la monimia, r«N./ se battrs la nionnow. 

„ 104, M VtiidutKa,/va/Viodonfiaa. 

„ — „ S3,/ur ViiidoBiia, roh/yindunisaa. 

.» 187, K 0,/r.Swoii, read Sworn. 

„ — * Unli, rfut Until 

147, M rend SUttrfitcitfl. 

153. „ S,y<>r n the Um, rrad on tl>« tops. 

~ n 20,,/hr eonnee ed rrod connected. 

„ 154, 20,yor Albaria, rradAberb. 

„ 197, M 15^/or Solodurenae. Caetrum, mid Solodareose-Castnini. 
„ 218, „ 2,/hr Heants MafS,r>ad Heesos, Mara. 

„ 2ifi, n 19,/or Qefoahrt, read Gofoahrt. 





't/M. tlkiVN. Vifi.XDC/kfS^ 
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XIIT. 

ON CERTAIN RARE GREEK COINS RECENTI.Y 
ACQUIRED BY THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 

[lUad before the Nnmismetic {^n<r!etr, N't. aoth, I8f»5 ] 

My dear Vaux, 

I quite agree with you in opinion, that several coins 
among those lately purchased for the Museum, might be 
worthy of mention at the next meeting of the Numismatic 
Society; and I know of no way more fitly to carry out 
your suggestion than by means of a letter to yourself. 

I will notice, iu their geographical order, those coins 
which seem most likely to prove intere.sting to tlie Society, 
and proceed witliout furtlier preface. 

No. 1. The first is a very uncommon copper coin of 
Corinth, which may be described a.s follows > 

Olv .—Female head, to the right; the hair tied at the hack 
of the head. 

Eev.—COL. X<. IVL. C^OR3. A lioness standing over a 
recumbent ram. and resting its fore*paw8 upon it. 
llie group placed on the capital of a fluted Doric 
column. [irrfiXo]' ^i^e 5. PI. No. 1. 

We have the authority of EckheU for regarding this 
remarkable coin as presenting u.s, on the obverse, with the 
portrait of the celebrated Lais of Corinth; and, on the 
reverse, with a representation of her tomb. The description 
of Pausanias is by far too graphic to be mistaken. His 
words are:— 

Upo irdXe&K Kirtraplc<rt6v iffrh- wXoov ovopai^opevov 

Kpdvetov. ’EvTovda BeW^po^vrov ri eors rkpevo^, «ai 
'A^poZiT^ ^009 MeXatvtBoi^ kcu Td<f>09 AoiZo^t ^ Btf \eacva 

^ Doct Nam. Vet., vol. ii. p. 239. 

a H 
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hrlBriiM icTi /cptcv ^(pvea iy to*? trpcrripoi^ Troalv. (Lib. ii. 
[Corinth], cap. 2, § 4.) 

Which raay be translated as follows Now, before the 
city [of Corinth], there is a grove of cypress trees, called 
Craneion, where there is both a sacred enclosure of Bellero- 
phontes,and a shrine of Aphrodite Melsenis; as well as the 
tomb of Lais: the monument on which, is a lioness, holding 
a ram in her fore-paws.” 

The w«)rds of Pausanias, taken in connexion with our 
coin, shew that it presents us with a representation of the 
hrWijiia, placed over the grave of Lais. This, the coin 
proves to have been a piece of sculpture surmounting a 
I suspect that sucb a piece of sculpture is precisely 
what is meant by the word hriBfj.uaj —an epithem, if the 
word must be written in English. 

ThU was evidently a fluted Doric column, the 

capital of which alone is represented on the coin; and, 
which, as to style and form, was in conformity with many 
other Greek (mjXiu which have been, from time to time, 
discovered at Athens. 

It is to be regretted that Pausanias does not allude to the 
meaning of this remarkable group; and it seems to have 
been considered by EckUel so difficult and obscure, that he 
has not ventured to give us any explanation of it. Its 
general allusive meaning is, indeed, sufficiently plain. In 
the meantime, we cannot forbear to call attention to the 
great interest which attaches to this representation. At the 
end of two thousand years, it unexpectedly enables us to 
test the accuracy of the ancient antiquary, and to perceive 
with what latitude his words are to be taken. No one, 
probably, from the description of Pausanias, would liave 
imagined that the monument of Lais was such as we have 
it here represented to us. 'llic lioness bestrides the ram 
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with its hind-legs; and rests its fore-paws on the shoulders 
of its victim. 

On looking into the works of the older numismatic 
writers, I 6nd that our coin was 6rst engraved by Gessner;^ 
but bis representation of it is defective, and omits the Doric 
capital, giving the view of the group from the opposite side. 
Gessner, seems to have copied his engraving from one two 
centuries older, by Eneas Vico, which I have hitherto not 
been able to discover. 

Pellerin,^ in 1763, published one of these coins, among 
his uncertain ones; he consequently offers no explanation 
of the type. 

Sestini,* in 1796, gives engravings of two more coins of 
this type, very ill executed, and, in a most obscure passage, 
testifies to their rarity by observing that he was never able 
to procure a specimen for the Ainslie Collection, and that 
the celebrated collection of Gousinery (now at Munich) did 
not contain one. 

The passage in Eckhcl (in 1794), before referred to, is 
therefore the earliest notice of this very remarkable re])re- 
sentation with reference to the words of Pausanias ; and I 
think we may conclude, from the mere inspection of this 
coin, that during the Roman period, and probably much 
earlier, the Corinthians honored Lais as a divinity.^ 

In the admirable work, by Visconti, Iconographie 
Greegue (3 vols. in 4to. Paris, 1811, with a very large folio 
volume of plates), the portrait of Lais will be found, in plate 37, 
fig. 2; and the description, in vol. i. page 316. In the 8vo. 
edition of Milan, 1824 (which is very inferior to the ori- 

® Imp. Rom., tab. 5, No. 26 figure. 1738. Folio. 

* Recueil, vol.iii. p. 129, plate 116. fig. 5. 

* Descript. Num. Vet., 4to. Lipsite, 1796. Pago 188, pi. iv. 
figg. 8 and 9. 

o See a paper in the Numismatic Journal, vol. i. p. 97, written 
to shew that all pa'soM on coins are there placed as diviultiea. 
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ginal), the portrait is repeated, fig. 2, plate xxxvii., and the 
description in vol. L p.43d. 

In conclusion, I may be permitted to remark, that a few 
years previous to B. 0 . 46 (in which year Julius Caesar 
colonised Corinth and rebuilt the city), the Romans seem to 
have conciliated the Corinthian public, and imperfectly 
atoned for the severity of Mummius, about a century be¬ 
fore, by an extended revival of all the old Corinthian myths 
on the copper coins of the city, which would, of course, 
pass into the bands of the bulk of the population, and be 
acceptable and agreeable to them. 

No. 2. The second coin which 1 beg leave to point out, 
is also of Corinth. It may be described as follows;— 

Obv. —S£. naked male figure, standing; seen nearly in 
front, bolding a rudder in each hand. 

Rev. —COR. Pegasus, galloping, to the right. M. size 3|. 
PI. No. 2. 

A similar specimen was first published by Pellerin in 
1763,' but as it was probably in poor condition, he read 
C£ instead of SE, on the obverse; and, in consequence, 
regarded the figure as representing the port of Cenebreae; 
of which C£ seemed to form the initial letters. 

The meaning of the letters SE, on this and several other 
coins of Corinth, seems never to have been satisfactorily 
explained. 

Eckhel, however,* with bis usual tact, corrected the 
mistake of Pelleriu, but appears only to approach the true 
meaning of the type. 

The real meauing ot this remarkable representation 
seems to be a personification of the Isthmus itself; the 
^tt’o rudders being symbolical of the hvo seas, which the 
Isthmus of Corinth divided. 

The territory of the Isthmus having been regarded from 

' Recu^,p.l13, tah.xvii, fig. 18. 

* Doct. Num. Vel., vol. ii. p. 232. 
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(he earliest times as peculiarly sacred, probably from the 
celebration of the games on that spot, became a favorite 
subject for (be sculptor; and from the statues, the repre¬ 
sentations pa.ssed to the coins of tlie city. 

If any proof were required as to the true meaning of this 
type, I should appeal to another coin : coins being always 
the best commentators on coins. 

The proof to which I allude, is a coin of Corinth, of Hadrian, 
probably unique, in the collection of W. R. Hamilton, Esq., 
published by Millingen,^ which roost happily bears on it the 
word ISTHMVS, around a venerable bearded seated 6gure, 
holding a rudder in each hand; thus leaving no doubt as to 
the meaning of the rudders, which are as much symbols of 
the sea in general^ os the trident and the dolphin, so often 
found in union with the rudder, on coins of the Roman 
period.'® 

'The Roman poets, by their application of the epithet 
'^bimaris* to the city of Corinth, confirm what has just 
been said, and illustrate these statues bolding rudder.s, which 
were perhaps suggestive of the epithet to the minds of the 
poets. 

Hence we find in Ovid, 

" Biroaii gens orta Cormtho." 

Quteque urbes olitc bimari clauduntur ob isthooo, 
Exteriusqae sits bimari spoctantur ab isthmo.’'^* 

and in Horace, 

" Laudabaut alii claram Rhodon, aut Mitylcncn, 

Aut Ephesum, bimarisve Coriotbi 
Mania.”** 


^ Cities and Kings, London l8Sl,4to. PI. tv., fig. lo, p. 59.— 
See also Mionnet. Supp. vol. iv, page 82, No. 552, where this 
identical coin is described. 

*0 See Mionnet, Vol. i., p. 10, Nos. CO, 65, and 67; and Vol. 
p. 169, Nos. 151 and 152. ** Mctam. lib. v. 4U7. 

** Metam. lib. vi. 420. Hurat. Canii.,Ub. i., Od. vii. 
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From the several variations in the composition of these 
statues by different artists, as found on other coins of this 
city,*^ we shall probably not err in concluding that the com¬ 
position was very popular, and a favorite study among the 
artists of Corinth, long anterior to the Roman poets. 

No. 3. The next coin, also of Corinth, is well known, 
and has been engraved.^ 

It may be described as follows;— 

0^.—Pegasus galloping to the left; his wings cnrled in 
archaic style; under him Q, as usual. 

5<v.—TPIH. or TPHI. or THPl. Head of Medusa with 
tongue protruded, seen full face within a sunk 
s<)aare, ^e four letters being placed in the angles; 
JR size 1|. 

Mionnet, in first publishing this little coin/^ read HPIH, 
and attributed it to Priene in Ionia, but corrected the error 
in bis supplement’^ by means of the coin just mentioned, 
published by Cadalvene, who restored the coin to Corinth ; 
but who, after mistaking (be type of Medusa for a gcenic 
mask, seems of opinion that the coin was struck by some 
town of Corinthian origin in Macedonia, because it is often 
found there. 

Millingen, in 1837, published a coin,’” which, if be bad 
been able to fix its geographical position, would have given 
us the town (in all probability beginning with TPIH) which 
was in alliance with Corinth at the early period when our 
coin was struck. 

But the object of alluding, on the present occasion, to 
our well known little silver Corinthian coin. No. 3, is, not to 
settle the knotty point of the name of the town, still un- 


Hunter, Tab. 30, fig. 23, and others. 

** Cadalvene, Recueil de M^daUles Grficques. etc., 4to, Paris 
1828. p. 175, pi. 2, No. 25. 

*• Vol. iil, p. 187, No. 889. VqI. iv., p. 34. No. 187. 
SyU(^, p. 40, Tab. 2, fig. 17. 
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known, beginning with TPIH, but to introduce to notice a 
coin,—No. 4, which is new, and exactly similar, in metal, 
type, sise, and age, to No. 3, with the exception that on 
No. 4, the Pegasus on the obverse is going to the right, and 
under it is found a lamda, instead of a koph, or koppa. 
Our No. 4, was therefore struck at Leucas, in Acarnania, 
an ancient colony of Corinth, which wa.s in alliance with TPIIl 
at tlie same period as the mother city. 

This fact may probably assist (he search for the name of 
the unknown city ; and under any circumstances, tends 
strongly to dispel a doubt which has been advanced as to 
the possibility of TPril being the initial letters of a magis¬ 
trate's name. 

The importance of having thus fixed firmly one element 
of doubt in a research of some difficulty, will be readily 
admitted, and the interest of our new coin established. We 
now pass on to 

No. 5, which is also a new coin, and may be thus 
described;— 

Obo ,—Naked Jupiter, standing, seen nearly in having 
in liis extended right hand, a little victory holding 
a wreath towoi'ds him, and in his left a long sceptre. 

fiev .— AXAI£2N KOPTl'NIftN {Sie). Female seated to 
the left; patera in extended right band, and long 
sceptre in her left. Underneath is a monogram, 
which seems to be composed of (he letters ATP. 
or AI*1', or even APAT, for Aratus himself. AZ, 
size 4^. PI. No. 3. 

The part which Aratus took in the Achscan Leagne is 
well known, and it is to the Achscan League that this coin 
belongs. 

The chief numismatic interest, however, which attaches 
to this unique specimen, is, that it not only adds a new town 
(Gortys in Arcadia) to the twenty-seven towns, already 
known, of the Achrean League, but, at (he same time, adds 
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a new town to nainiainnHc geography,'® for no other coin of 
Gortys in Arcadia is known. 

No. 6, is also a new com, and may be described as 
follows;— 

Oto.—Boeotian ahiold. 

Rev. —OPX across the field. size 5. PI. No. 4. 

The British Museum already possesses four coins of this 
class, of exactly the same type, size, metal, and fabric, 
inscribed respectively API (Arisba),*® IIAA (Platseae), TAN 
(Tanagra), ©ES (Thespite). I once saw another, AEB 
(Lebadeia),*'and now we have to add OPX (Orchomenus).®* 

These coins being all of Boeotian cities, seem to show the 
existence of a Bccotian League or Confederation, of which 
future researches will probably point out the period, and 
which the fabric of the coins will materially assist, as they 
have every appearance of having been all coined almo.st 
in the same year. 

I regret that 1 have not health and time to work out all 
the questions to which these six curious and interesting 
coins uaturally lead ; and reinait). 

My dear Vaux, 

Ever truly yours, 

Thomas Buroon. 

Medal Rown^ 

Brilith ifiwewin, 

S2nd Novembar, 1655. 

■4 The site of the city of. Gortys, in Arcadia, was discovered 
by Colonel Wm. Martin Lcako; see Travels in the Morea. Vol ii., 
p. 24->-27, London, Svo, 1830. 

^ See Ortelius, Tlicsaurus Geographicus ” m voce. The spe* 
cimen in the Museum, of this antique coin, is from the Devonshire 
collection ; and although it opficars to have been a little tooled, I 
do not believe it to have been in any degree fabii/tetl. The obscu¬ 
rity of the town would olooo prevent such a suspicion. 

Sec Numismatic Chronicle. Vol. i., p. 248. 

^ It is true, that a coin similar to ours U described by Mionnet, 
Vol. ii., p. lOU, No. 79, but it does not exist in the French Cabi¬ 
net, olthotigh Mionnet probably saw it. 
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XIV. 

MRMOIR ON THE LEAfLEIN MEDAL. 

[Read before tlie Numismatic SooeQr ct the Annual Mccimg, Juno 2S, 1637.] 

Br Da. L. LtEvra, F.R.A.S., M.S.A.P., ktc.iBtc. 

Sm,—I have much pleasure in laying before the Numis¬ 
matic Society the result of my researches respecting a very 
remarkable medal, which has atti'octed the attention of 
several learned and distinguished authors. 

It was under the consideration of Menestrier, De Boissi, 
Ldwisohn, Carmoly, Bekker, Sylvester de Sacy, Gerson 
Levi, and Zunz. Some of these authors wrote memoirs on 
the subject, which were submitted to learned societies; yet, 
notwithstanding the deep research displayed in their works, 
they have still left not less than twenty-three letters un¬ 
explained, have given no reason for the Latin and Greek 
parts of the inscription, have made no attempts to discover 
the date on the reverse of the medal; and, what is worse, 
they differ greatly with regard to the translation of several 
very important words. Being so fortunate as to have this 
medal in my cabinet, I felt induced to examine the legend 
thereon; and it will now depend on you to say how far I 
may have succeeded in my humble researches. 

Menestrier the Jesuit, in his history of Lyons, published 
in the year 1696, was the first who gave a description of 
this medal. “Forty years ago,’’ he says, “Monsieur de 
Ville, the Canon and Provost of the Eglise CoUeglate de 
Saint Just, Vicar General and Substitute of the Cardinal 

VOL. XIX. 1 I 
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Alphonse Louis de Plessis de Pichelieu, having caused 
some excavations to be made in his house, known by the 
name of BriSda, situate a little below the hill of Fourvi^re, 
the work-people found a bronze medal, about six inches in 
diameter, having on one side the head of an emperor with a 
laurel crown, attached to the head by a kind of band or 
embroidered scarf with fringes, which takes up tlie hair 
and ties them with the ends of tlie crown-wreath.” 

There are in the circle some Hebrew words, which seem 
to come out of the emperor’s mouth. He is represented as 
a man in middle age, without beard; bis ears are free, and 
a little under his eye, opposite to his nose, be has a wart 
Around the neck he has a gorget or breastplate, and there 
are four Hebrew words disposed in a square towards the 
four angles of the head:—One is immediately near the fore¬ 
head; the other behind the knot which ties the two ends of 
the diadem or crown together; the third is between the 
chin and the neck; and the fourth is under the tuft of hair 
tied up behind his head. 

Below, where the shoulders ought to project, there is the 
Latin word “ umilitas,” and under it the Greek word TAfiN, 
instead of “ humilitas” and raTrtivoTTjfi. 

The reverse of this medal has merely a groove all around 
without figure, beariug only the legend, "Post tenebras 
spero lucem felicitatis judex dies uUimus. D. 111. M.” 

Menestrier is of opinion that the figure on tliis medal 
represents the king, Louis le Debonnaire. " Thegan, rural 
bi.shop of the Ciiurch of Treves,” he says, "describes him 
to have been of middling height, having large and lively 
eyes, a pleasing countenance, a long and well-formed nose, 
lips of middling size, a full chest, large shoulders, and his 
arms so strong that there was none his equal in his way of 
stringing a bow or handling a lance. He had a sweet and 
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benign countenance, always more inclined to mildness than 
to anger, wbicb made him well deserve the title of De> 
bonnaire.* 

In the figure on this medal, Menestrier finds all the pecu> 
liarities above described; and from this coincidence he 
infers, that the medal in question was identically the same 
which tlie Jews of Lyons had placed in the cavity of the 
foandatioD-stone of their new synagogue, for the building of 
which, they received permission from Louis le Debonnaire. 

He considers his assertion strikingly confirmed by the 
groove on the reverse of the medal and the legend thereon; 
it was intended, said he, to be enchased in the foundation- 
stone; and the legend thereon appears to state that, ** after 
its having been buried in the darkness, it hopes again to 
see light, were it even on the last day of the world, wliich 
will be the judge of felicity.” 

In the opinion of Menestrier, the letters D. III. M. indicate 
that the foundation-stone was laid on the third of May. 

The numerous points above the letters in the inscription 
he considers to be the letters T', signifying the ineffable 
name of the Tetragrammaton. “This,” he says, “is often 
to be met with in the Arabic, Persian, Greek, and Spanish 
translations of the Bible and the following is his version 
of the Hebrew words in tlie legend:—“ (»od, whose name 
be praised, conducts, by His eternal and immutable will, all 
that arrives by His decrees. I have seen the privation and 
the form. I shall praise Thee, even for that which may 
arrive in this time, which will come to a termination; and 
I shall understand the secrets and the decrees of Provi¬ 
dence. My God, in whom I place all my glory, preserve 
Jerusalem, and I shall be filled with joy. 0 Lord ! I shall 
wait for happiness, which I hope to receive from Thee, my 
omnipotent God, who forgivest sins.” 
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The Jews, he farther observes, have probably immigrated 
from Africa witli the Vandals and the Saracens, who pene¬ 
trated into Spain, Languedoc, Provence, and even France. 
The names of Benjamin and Ben Cush, “ the son of the 
right hand,* and "the son of Ethiopia," may therefore refer 
to the fortresses of the Jews. One party having come from 
Palestine from the tribe of Benjamin, and the oUier from 
Ethiopia, and both united afterwards to form one congre¬ 
gation, similar to that which the Lutherans and the Cal¬ 
vinists did, when they united into one synod of Charenton, 
although they originally descended from different sects. 

Menestrier considers his conjectures fully established, on 
comparing the golden coins struck by Louis le Debonnaire 
with the figure on the medal in question; and believes the 
Latin and Greek words, under the bead of the figure, to 
express the submission of the Jews, who, out of respect to 
that prince, made use of languages in which the latter was 
considered to be well versed. 

I shall make no remark on any of Menestrier’s con¬ 
jectures, for reasons which will afterwards be given. But I 
will proceed to state the opinions of those wboj to a certain 
extent, followed or adopted his views. 

Be Boissi, in his "Dissertations critiques pour servir h 
I’histoire des Juifs," printed in the year 1785, was the 
second who gave an account of this medal. His translation 
of the legend is more literal than that of Menestrier. He 
does not ascribe the origin of tlie medal to a feeling of 
gratitude, as Menestrier tliought, on the part of the Jews 
towards the emperor, but considers it as a work containing 
merely, in the legend, a description of the great misery and 
unspeakable sufferings which the Jews at that time bad to 
endure, and intended to call forth the sympathy and deep 
compassion of the reigning monarch. 
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In tbe year 1820, S. Lowisohn, in his “ Vorlesungen,* 
published at Vienna, reported on this medal, and gave the 
legend thereof in Hebrew characters. "Under Louis le 
Dcbonnaire,” be says, "the condition of the Jews in France 
became greatly improved, owing to the great favour be¬ 
stowed on them by the Empress Judith, whose words are 
supposed to have had moi'o influeuce on the affairs of the 
empire than those of the monarch himself. The Jews often 
received at court numerous marks of royal favour, and 
many Jewesses stood in high estimation with the princesses 
and other distinguished ladies.” 

Ldwisohn, here following entirely the views of Menestrier, 
I shall not repeat his words. With regard to the Hebrew 
legend, his opinion is, that the synagogue expresses therein 
the sentiments of the nation. ** The synagogue," he says, 
“ complains of her present mournful state, and prays for a 
glorious future.” His reading of the legend is as follows:— 

S3 mm ♦nvjn uino jmjn n'inja 
j 3 ’i 3 nK’i ypn ptS 'n'xn mixn “nyn 
S'mx -[nns nSy^i ddie^S “on 'S« 
nSm an niv 

The translation of it, he renders thus:—* By the decree of 
the Ruler of the universe, praised be he: by His eternal will, 
by His just visitation (we lay the foundation of tliis syna¬ 
gogue). 1 see the deformity (the state of the nation devoid 
of all splendour), but, notwithstanding this, I shall still have 
occasion to thank Thee when once my sufferings come to an 
end. I shall then admire thy providence. My God ! my 
Redeemer! O remember the orphan (nation), and I will 
rejoice. 1 am longing after Thy redemption. Be Thou 
praised, my Creator, Almighty and All-forgiving.”^ 

* For the above ^tract of Lowtsolm’s ''Vorlesnng" 1 aiu 
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In the Hebrew, Lbwisohn reads, “ I will praise 
thee,** instead of " thy light’*; “ the Being that 

raises me on high,* instead of " Roman” j ** re¬ 
member”, instead of '*He caused to remain*; 

which he translates, “ of the orphan people,” instead 
of D231E?*1 “ their traces.” The three letters 'V, which form 
an abbreviation of the ineffable name of God, be reads 
and considers them as an abbreviation of the two words 
’Hit *T*)3n', which he translates," Mayest Thou be praised, 
my Creator!” 

The letters on both sides of the figure, he reads p 

“Benjamin the son of Kush,” which, he says, was 
probably the name of the warden of the Jewish congrega¬ 
tion at Lyons. 

In the year 1834, Br. Eliacin Carmoly published a report 
on that medal, which be made to the Acadmnie Royale des 
sciences et belles lettres de Bruxelles. His report is en¬ 
titled, “ lil^inoire sur une mt^aille en I’honneur de Louis-le- 
Dcbonnaire,” and I am under obligation to Mr. Akeriuan 
for haviug called my attention to it. 

Dr. Carmoly, after stating what Menestrier and De Boissi 
have said, observes: — “As my opinion on several points 
does not agree with those of Menestrier and De Boissi, I 
shall here give a new explanation, which, if I do not mistake, 
carries with it a high degree of probability. But, before 
proceeding to give his peculiar ideas on the subject, he gives 
the following account of the Jewish colony at Lyons. 

This colony, he says, owes its origin to Herod the 
tetrarch, son of Herod the Great, whom the Emperor Cali¬ 
gula exiled to this place (v. Josephus, Jewish Antiquities, 


indebted to my learned frigid, Mr. M. E Stern, the editor of the 

pnv' 'asiD. 
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Book xviii. cb. d). It increased rapidly in number, in con¬ 
sequence of the Jews having been driven ont of their country 
after the destruction of Jerusalem, and found in Lyons a 
most advantageous retreat. This large city being so 
favorably situated respecting (be commerce with the Oauls, 
the Israelites who were compelled to procure for themselves 
some means of subsistence, devoted themselves with great 
activity to commerce, and the prosperity wliich they thereby 
procured to the cityj gained for them the consideration of 
the people. Under the reign of Charlemagne, they a))pear 
to have been considered important citizens of the town, for 
they inhabited one of the finest quarters, which, at that time, 
was enclosed by the Sadne and the hill of Fourvicre. A 
portion of that quarter retains to this day the name of 
"Juiverie.” On their account, the market, which was 
usually kept on Saturday, was transferred to Sunday. They 
had even an imperial overseer, who bore the name of 
" Maitre des Juifs,” whose duties were to take care that 
their privileges should not be infringed. 

This state of their prosperity, however, attracted the 
jealousy of some of their neighbours, and the Bishop Agobard 
undertook to prosecute them. The Jews complained of Uis 
proceedings to the emperor, who immediately caused three 
commissioners to proceed to L^ons to investigate the case. 
The latter, having found the complaints of the bishop with¬ 
out foundation, declared the innocence of the Jews, and 
secured to them the privileges of which the bishop wanted 
to deprive tliem. Upon this, the prelate felt much aggra¬ 
vated, and expressed his doubts as to the truth of the com< 
missioners’ statement, and did not even hesitate to cast a 
doubt upon the genuineness of the imperial seal affixed to 
their credentials. Again he tried to bring a number of 
accusations against tlie Jews, and even induced two other 
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bishops to sig^ his petition to the emperor; but Edrard, 
the imperial commissioner, examined the nature of his 
accusations; and again they were declared to be altogether 
without foundation. 

Bishop Agobard, seeing that all his efforts to injure the 
Jews were fruitless, determined to repair to the imperial 
court. He obtained an audience with tlie emperor, but it 
was an audience dt cor^i. His words had no influence 
upon the emperor's mind, the Jews remained in favour, 
and retained all their privileges. ' 

Dr. Carmoly, after having given the preceding account, 
goes on to say:—^'So much justice manifested by an em¬ 
peror against a bishop, from whom, under tlie sway of 
another monarch, a single order would have been sufficient 
to cause all the Jews to be banished from his diocese, ex¬ 
cited in the heaiTs of the Jews in Lyons sentiments of the 
deepe.st gratitude. The chief of their community, being 
anxious to let the emperor know Ute high respect and the 
sincere gratitude .which Uie Israelite community entertain 
towards him, caused this medal with the effigy of the prince 
thereon to be struck. This was tbe highest honour they 
could coufer upon him; but, as their religion distinctly 
enjoins them not to make any image whatever, they felt, 
tliat, by sucli an act, tliey would transgress the law; for 
this reason they implored the forgiveness of God, which is 
expressed in the Hebrew inscription, invoking the Deity, at 
the same time, to preserve the life of the emperor.” 

The translation of the Hebrew legend he renders thus:— 
" By the decree of Him who governs (blessed may He be!) 
by His eternal will, and sincerity of all justice, I have seen 
this perishable figure. But, 0 ! may it last as long as this 
cQigy. I shall reflect on Thy providence, O my God! 
Home bequeathed him a part of her renown; and this it is 
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which makes me to be fnll of joy. I am waiting for thy 
deliverance from day to day. The Omnipotent is great, 
and pardonctb.” 

The foar words on the two sides of the head Dr. Carmoly, 
like his predecessors, reads, " Benjamin, the son of Cush,’* 
a name which, he says, no doubt belonged to the head of 
the community at Lyons : and the initials, fD '23 HJI V 
tn Sn yn, are probably the names of the meuibers 
thereof. 

The memoir of Dr. Cartnoly has been well received by tlie 
Academic Royale des Sciences et Belles Lettres de Bru. 
xelles> by Professor Bekker and the late Sylvestre de Sacy. 

On tlie 28th of August, 1836, Monsieur Gerson Levi made 
a report on Dr. Carmoly’s Meinoire to the Acadumie des 
sciences at Metz. 

The letters '*1' which Dr. Carmoly reads os an abbrevia¬ 
tion of the Tetragrammaton, he considers to be au abbre¬ 
viation of the words DVT D1', signifying “daily.” The 
letters above the head of the hgarC) he reads “Jesse.” 
The word “figure,” he reads “persecution.” The 
words TXtJn 'EDI"! which Dr. Carmoly translates, “ Rome 
bequeathed,” he translates “he has left traces of my eleva¬ 
tion,” and interprets tlie whole legend as follows:—“ By the 
decree of him who directs, blessed be He, I have seen the 
end of the persecution. I contemplate the providence of 
my God, and rejoice, O Omnipotently 

Mr. Gcrsoii remarks, that there has not yet been fouud 
any medal with the effigy of the French kings before the 
time of Charles the Seventh. There are coiw in existence, 
but no medaUiOi the first two dynasties. “It is well known,” 
he says, “ that all medals struck previously to the reign of 
Charlemagne were spurious, and most of them the inven¬ 
tion of Jacques Debuet, and Duval, his associate. 
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He concludes his report vith the following observation. 
* The beautiful medal now before us, would, if we adopt 
the opinion of Menestrier, De Boissi, and Carmoly, accuse 
those numismatists, whose whole life had perhaps been de¬ 
voted to elaborate researches, of inaccuracies. Let us 
rather come to the conclusion that the medal in question 
does not belong to the ninth century. But,” continues he, 
"to which epoch then does it belong?—Well, gentlemen,” 
said be, "if you can tell me what 800 minus 1000, D.III.M. 
indicates, this appearing to be the»date of tlie medal, I shall 
he able to answer the last question. Meanwhile,** continues 
he, "there is nothing determined yet; neither the time, nor 
the occasion which called it forth; and this medal will pro¬ 
bably remain classed among the "uncertain,” until better 
numismatists shall find out its original destination. 

M. Gerson Levi, then, was tite fir.st who declared against 
Menestrier, De Boissi and Carmoly, that the medal in ques¬ 
tion does not belong to Louis le Debonnaire. The inter¬ 
pretation of the legend, however, and particularly the 
abbreviations thereof, made no progress. At last, in the 
year 1840, Dr. Zunz, in Dr. Jost*s Annalen, wrote an ela< 
borate report. He noticed the dots on the different words 
in the legend, and pointed out the Acrosticon fib'll 

D'OB' n'H' Nsm -1X3 p'V.s '3*1 D3nn 3nn 'nio m33 

ni3’lD') ni31 “Benjamin, tlie son of my respected precep¬ 
tor, the learned Doefor Rabbi Eliahii Beer, Uie pliysician, 
may he live many happy years.” The first word is clear 
enough, and requires no explanation; the second, “in"n033 
are the initials of words which were introduced in the four¬ 
teenth century, and he quotes instances from Rome, in the 
year 1496; and the last word, is an abbreviation of 
words, commonly used in tlie fourteenth and fifteenth cen¬ 
turies when speaking or writing of living persons. It results 
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from this, be says, that the legend mast have been composed 
in tlie Papal States, in the fifteenth century. The most 
complete proofs Dr. Zunz continues, is given by the names 
of Eliahu Beer (iarophu, which, as has been shown else¬ 
where,^ was the name of an individual who, 400 years ago 
was still living in Rome, Eliahu Beer Harophe, being iden¬ 
tical with Elia Beer (Fonte) ben Shabtui. He ordered the 
canon of Avicenna to be copied for him, and in a postscript 
to that work, be is distinctly called 'Uhe physician.” Re¬ 
ference is also made to fais son, who is represented as 
belonging to a learned profession. The time, country, 
family, and persons to whom the medal in question belongs, 
is, says Dr. ZunZ) thus clearly proved. It comes from 
Benjamin, the son of Elia Be^r, and was made in Rome at 
a time when his father, Eliahu the physician, was still alive, 
about the year 1430. This accounts, he observes, for the 
word in the legend, as well as for the subject which he 
selected, viz., an imperial medal. The letter above the head 
of the figure, the Doctor takes for the letter and con¬ 
siders it to be an abbreviation of the word my name 
for, says he, immediately below there is the name pD'JU to 
be seen. The figure, continues the Doctor, has as little 
relation to (be legend, as the writing has to the inanufnctu- 
rer'.s mark on the paper. But how can it be accounted for 
that such a beautifully impressed figure happens to be sur¬ 
rounded by so carelessly an executed inscriplion,inlerinixed 
with words of diflerent legends? The rather forced and 
doubtful expressions of the legend, might be justified by the 
acrosticon wbicb the author was anxious to form. The 
great pains which have been taken in the execution of the 


^ Dr. Znnz’s Analcktcu, No. 3. Juoh, in Dr. Geiger's Zeilselirift, 
Vol. iii. p. 53. 
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medal, show that the author must have bad some great ob* 
ject in view, and that object, Dr. Zunz says, can only be 
made known unto us by the proper understanding of the 
words contained in the legend. He then givea his opinion 
to the following effect:—"Astrology was much in vogue 
during the middle ages. By metallic figures of large or 
small size, the influence upon the earth of heavenly bodies 
was supposed to be easily obtained. These metallic figures, 
together with the planets which they were supposed to 
represent, were called In (he fourteenth century, in 

particular, there were many who pursued the study of that 
science with great zeal; in the fiffeentb century, the suf¬ 
ferings and persecutions which Israel had to endure, together 
with tlie approaching time fixed for the arrival of the 
Messiah, was by several individuals supposed to have been 
ascertained from the position of the constellations. Jupiter 
was represented as (he harbinger of good tidings; Mars 
the protecting power of Koine; and Saturn the pi'otecting 
power of the Jews. It was to such a time," Dr. Zunz says, 
"tliat (he legend of the medal refers, and all expressions 
(herein, respecting occurrences, sentence, image and re¬ 
demption, allude to ideas, which, about that period, were 
particularly fostered. 

Possibly, he adds, that Benjamin ben Elia may Lave, 
according to his own calculations, fixed upon some time 
which lie thought likely to put a stop to the persecutions the 
Jcw.s had then to endure; but,to remove (he suspicion from 
(he people’s mind (Itat he had derived his information from 
astrology, and moreover, to declare (hat he offered all praise, 
and ascribed all glory to the Eternal God, and not to the 
influence of the stars, be, (He author of (he legend, said:— 

" Go<l is the oinuipolerit and all-ruling being”; whatever 
Israel has to suffer is a visitation of God alone. Yet the 
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idea of comfort and consolation wbich, he said, we derive 
from our trustiug in God alone, he blended witli an image 
of superstition, and recorded his hope in the final victory of 
Israel round a figure which he considered an emblem of 
Rome’s greatness and power. This figure, be says, must 
have been to the author of the legend himself, though a 
Roman, yet a symbol of tyrannical power; and the time of 
the expected redemption may possibly have been the year 
1430—5190; this being the numerical value of the word 

r-pn. 

He transcribes the legend as follows 

“nyn dseto cnn 'nvj pvna 'n' ym nn'ua 
'an'Sx nnjOTa p'lnnxi ppn wtJ'' 'n'X'n 

nSoi m 'v S'mx inns nSyxi Txcrn 

pn Vn x-er jrn n''3 '"o jri ri'j 

And renders it Urns:—“By the decree of the divine Dis¬ 
poser, praised be He; by the mercy of tlm Eternal; wliilst 
all judgment ceases and the image perishes, I behold thy 
light at tlie time when redemption will take place, and reflect 
on the providence of my God. O! Romans, guard from 
their trace! Thus 1 shall rejoice, waiting fur thy deliverance 
O God! almighty Ordainer and Forgiver.” 

With regard to the eighteen letters with which the legend 
appears to conclude, he says:—“If they do not represent 
certain numerals or parts of an amulet, they might perhaps 
represent sentences from (he daily prayers. In the first 
eight letters, he observes, we may perhaps find the initials of 

n'Si-o D'liy m^i anon poi 

The translation of which is:—“And the shield of our sal¬ 
vation, bestowing gracious favours and redeeming the hum¬ 
ble. He who causes salvation to spring forth.** 
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The words [3, Dr. Z. continues, might have been 
introduced in imitation of Ps. vii., v. 1, where the name of 
Benjamin is preceded by the word Thus HST ^ 

|3 ^*0. All the other words on this medal were per¬ 
haps unknown to the author of the Hebrew legend. He does 
not agree with Menestrier respecting the signification of 
D.III.M., but he makes no suggestion of any other. The 
medal, be says, was brought to Lyons with many thousand 
otlier objects of antiquity. 

Having briefly stated all that has been said on tliis very 
remarkable medal, I will now venture to decypher that which 
all the above-named learned and distinguished authors have 
yet left for otliers to do. 

But before I proceed with the solution of the sealed 
sentences contained in the eighteen letters, 1 will first make 
a few remarks respecting some words in the legend which 
are complete. 

To ascertain (he object the author of this or any other 
medal had in view, (he first step (he numismatist takes is a 
scrupulously attentive reading of the legend; but in at- 
tein)>ting to do so with the legend on the medal before us, 
we meet with words of a ratlier dubious meaning. We must 
therefore seek for some other means to arrive at proper con¬ 
clusions. Happily there are some little dots over (he first 
letters in each word of the legend, which to (he experienced 
eye, must, at ouce, appear of importance. 

Menestrier, as stated before, 1ms taken them for the 
letters indicating the iuefiablc name of the Tetragram- 
iiiaton,but Dr, Zunz found in them the signs for making up 
the name of tlic author of the legend, and 1 think there can 
be no doubt about the correctness of (his supjiosition. But 
1 (lifier from him in the interpretation he gives to the words 
misn myn '?3 Dn3 and 
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The first sentence lie translates;—“Whilst all judgment 
ceases and the image perishesand the second by**my 
God, 0 Romans! guard from their trace!” It appears to 
me less strained if we were to translate the first sentence, 
mixn "nyn nni, by,** when all justice ceased, 

and consideration for men deserving respect became disrc' 
gardcd.” The word being a terra used to express 

**menof regard.” Thus we find in the Talmud, Treatise 

pp ch. n'a ['pe^o, p. 9, n'S 

pyiy Sn on n-nv yma h^n anx '33 

** R. Sliimeon ben Yokhfii said unto his son, ‘ These people 
are m'lX D'E5'3X men of consideration (i.e., men de¬ 
serving respect, learned men; as explains the words 
by D'DDn ■Ti3lS3), go unto them,’ he said * that 
Uiey may favour you with a blessing.’ ** 

Or, if we were to take the word HI’IX as a kabbalistic terra 
signifying the divine attributes of justice and mercy "IDH, 
p^, 8cc., by which the omnipotent Creator manifested him¬ 
self to bis creatures, in the same sen.se as tlie words rO'lCfll 
must be taken. The translation of TX~\m nnpn 
would be,**And all good qualitiesw'bicb man ought to adopt 
from his Creator ceased.” 

From what will be said afterwards, it will be seen, that it 
is very possible the author may have intended to convey 
such meaning to Uie word, but as the English word ** consi¬ 
deration” combines both, 1 would give preference to the first 
explanation. 

And with regard totlie second sentence, "I'XE^n 'wl'l 'Sx 
Db’lE5'“) I have no doubt that it must be rendered by, ‘*Elia, 
the Roman, however, caused the spiritual traces thereof 
(viz., traces of justice and consideration) yet to remain.” 
That i.s, by the spirit which pervades all his sacred compo¬ 
sition, and by the exhortations which he made to his brethren 
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io hts propitiatory prayers, be has shown that however jus¬ 
tice and consideration may have vanished from earth, yet 
they remain with God. It was the Divine intention in 
creating tlie world, that justice and consideration should 
rale mankind, therefore tJiey must again re-appear; and for 
this reason, the author rejoices, and fully hopes in a speedy 
redemption. 

The expressions 'TO pnD and make it 

obvious that.tiie author intended to use them in their kabba- 
listic sense. I only need to quote tlie tabular inscriptions 
from the pOy, which may be seen, by those who have 

not the opportunity to refer to the original work, in Ro.sen- 
rotb’s Kabbala Denudata, to .show the correctness of my 
view. 

The antlmr of that work, in attempting to represent to the 
human mind the free will, emanation and concentration of 
the divine power, as manifested in the act of the crea¬ 
tion, describes bis .system, the dilferent phases of the creation, 
in a square containing three circles or spheres, one within the 
other. Round the outer sphere, the square is painted black, 
to represent darkness; for, God, the liord of will, 
pTin) he says, is concealed from the comprehension of all 
living beings, and therefore his divine essence b unto them 
like darkne.ss. DSmCH "|E?n Kint? [imn Sp 

*n Sd This is the inscription round the first sphere. The 
second siiberc in the tablet represenlvs * liglit,” viz.,— llie 
eternal “light,” which He,the Lord of will, caused to ema¬ 
nate by the manifestation of His spiritual design of the 
creation and hears the following inscription, 

Dtrvi n* psTi Syn e|iD [w. The tiiird 

sphere represents the phase of creation, which was intended 
to become comprehensible to the human mind, and is for 
this reason called DS'lina D^iy, “The world 
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under the garment of the first emanation.” Thus the ex¬ 
pression in connection with the attribute of 

Ood as the IIVTI Sy3, leaves no doubt of the author’s in¬ 
tention, that they should be understood iu a kabbalistical 
point of view. 

The root connected with we find in the lan¬ 

guage of the knbbalistic work, the TTIT of Rabbi Shimeon 
ben Yokhai, as expressed in the following sentence nSi 

iS'D'pn iDDipi iD'EJ'n “in nn n'su nnnn n'3 nxne'N* 

N3vn* The following explanation of the word DEJ'n as 
given by the author of the kabbalisfic work SiO 5?3E5' p. 33, 
will give us the exact meauing of the word in the legend 
before us:— 

Like the sculptor who first slightly trace.s his design on 
the material previous to the beginning of the work 
then makes the first engraving ppH, which is followed by 
deeper incisions 3Vn, and finally completes his work by 
giving all the necessary perfections to each of the dififerent 
forms so, the author says, might we be permitted to 

imagine the difierent phase.s of the first act of the Creator. 

The Divine Being first called into existence the most high, 
the most spiritual world, the niS'SKH (the world of 
free willed emanation), which, although the most incompre¬ 
hensible to the human mind, was yet the prototype of all 
other created worlds; hence the first act of the creation, is, 
by the author of tlie 3SD, expressed by the word 

3^3 He slightly traced, as it were, the spiritual design of 
the worlds he intended to create. 

Next came another world, which although like the first, 
invisible, was yet, to a certain degree, of a nature to be a 
little nearer to our comprehension; this was the D^iy 

* “ And there is nothing left, within the body, except one trace 
of the spirit of life, which is in the heart” nS 3? n^na , ^nT 
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nX'"l!3n (tlie world of creation), and, for this reason, forms 
(lie second phase, designated by the word ppH. He made, 
as it were, the first engraving of His design. 

This WAS followed by the third phase, representing the 
world as tlie m’X'n 0^15? (the world of formation), which, 
being a degree more comprehensible to our mind than the 
previous %vor]d, the act of this divine creation is expressed 
by the word He made deep incisions. 

And lastly, the world of action was produced, 

in which everything was intended for the comprehension of 
men; and this final act of the first creation is termed 

The word then, signifies, their spiritual traces, 

viz., the spiritual design which God manifested of them (of 
justice and consideration, or the divine attributes of righ^ 
teousness, mercy, compassion, which God intended man in 
this world should endeavour to imitate as much as lies in his 
power) in the first phase of His act of creation. 

The fifteenth century, a period to which, a.s will be shown 
hereafter, the medal belongs, was a time when Israel had to 
endure (ho greatest oppression, and the most uiihenrd>of 
persecutions; justice ceased to be shown towards them, and 
men of the greatest desert were treated in the most cruel 
manner; so that all hope of deliverance was nearly given 
up by them. The author of (he legend, therefore, refers bis 
brethren to illustrations of divine providence, as taught by 
Eli Romi, which cannot but impress on tlieir minds, that 
justice and consideration had yet left (race.s on earth, and 
dial God surely would deliver them from the hands of their 
ojipi'essors. 

Eli Romi, I consider to be identical with Elia, the son of 
Sheimiyn the author of many supplicatory 

prayers nin''7D adopted in (he Roman as well as in the 
German ritual of the Jews. 

lie was, no doubt, a man of great learning and piety, who 
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in bis time, endeavoured to re-kindle tlie flame of hope in 
Ihe bosom of bis brethren, by directing their thoughts to 
the omnipotent and everlasting Disposer of events. In his 
sacred hymns and propitiatory prayers, he elucidated tlie 
ways of Providence in a manner pre-eminently calculated 
to raise the sunken spirit of the nation, and to re-animate 
them with the hope of a speedy deliverance; concluding hU 
exhortations by the assurance of God’s forgiveness. The 
Omnipotent, he often says, takes no delight in the punish¬ 
ment of the transgressor, but in seeing him leave the path 
of wickedness, and thus remain alive, both physically and 
spiritually. The author of the legend, therefore, could nut 
have selected a more zealous individual in the cause of God 
than Eli, nor could he have addressed more fervent exhorta¬ 
tions tliau those coming from his pen, and which were 
familiar in (he moutlis of the devout children of Israel. 

The word which precedes the sentence 'Sx 

'fin I translate with Providence, and ren¬ 
der 'fin 'Sx mjlEJ'nfi by Providence of Eli Romi (viz., 
by tlie providence as taught or illustrated by the Eli Rouii). 
The fact of Eli Roini’s instruction being ascribed as a sub¬ 
ject belonging to himself, cannot be a cause of surprise, for 
we find distinctly a similar case in the Book of Deutero¬ 
nomy cb. 37, where the righteousness and the judgments 
of Cod are ascribed to Moses, on account of his having 
instructed Israel in those divine attributes. Thus:— 

Sx-iET' DP ne'j? n npnx 

As these two words 'fin 'Sx form the most difficult part 
in the legend, 1 may perhaps be permitted to adduce some 
proof in support of my assertion. 

Eli Romi, I said to be identical with Elia the son of 
Shemliyfi, the author of the mn'Sfi Having no infonna- 
tion respecting his birth-place, we may not unreasonably 
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suppose him to be of Roman origin^ and for this reason 
called in the legend 'OIT And, I maintain, that this 
limy be unque;i(ioiiab1y proved by comparing almost all the 
propitiatory prayers of his composition with the legend in 
question. 

After introducing his subject by quoting an expression 
from Daniel iv. 14, which refers to what has been conimu* 
nicated in a dream to Nebuchadnezzar, to the intent that 
the living may know that the Most High ruleth in Uie king¬ 
dom of men, and giveth it to whomsoever He will 

he complains of justice and consideration 
having disappeared tOStyfi Ss DHS This 

corresponds with what Eli bar Sbemtiyd says in his propi¬ 
tiatory prayer which begins with the words 'pSn riHM 
'23S"I cry because of violence which is committed, but 
no one cometh to render help. Why doest tlioii permit, O 
Jjord! the wicked to surround (he righteous! Thou, whose 
helping hand cannot be restrained. An avaricious and low 
fellow sits like a king among his associates, removing the 
noble-minded from befoi'e his presence like a useless shard. 

Eli Roini states that he anxiously looked out for the ap¬ 
pointed time, in which the redemption would take place 
ypr\ pD iniR 'nw ElibarShemriydsays^Thc 

end is concealed, no one knoweth iL‘ Tbe duration of the 


ijT n-jVi? B'TO ■‘'^'39 P'^’V J ow ♦ 

(TV nn'^) 

:ia rpn j't* bna -noj p.>sq anj upip? 

(T'v nn’^) op 

IN"P rirrSoj iAr? *^'3) S33 aiSe’pp 

( 1 *^* nn’^D) emo « 

|2*ii ^3 nipp afe 'PTRPP 

;?-jnn nnpji \y}n oj^aj 


(3 ^ nn’^c) 
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time of suffering remaineth a secret even to the most 
reflecting sages and the most learned in the law; no one 
knoweth the end of the destruction.” 

Eli Roini yet puts his trust in God, and hopes that the 
day will nevertheless come when Israel will again rejoice, 
for God is merciful and forgiving 31 '"IB^ 'V S'niM 
nSoi Eli bar Sliemuyfi says, “ My hope, however, is that 
He is forgiving and exculpating, it is for tliis reason that I 
continue to place my trust in uiy Creator^ even whilst 
exposed to the danger of being deprived of my life.” ^ 

If we translate, with Dr. Zun 2 , (be word '311 Romans, 
and take the word in the imperative mood, the 

more simple translation of DD'B^I I'friB^H would be : “Let 
their traces remain,” instead of, “ Guard us from their 
traces.” I will, however, not dilate longer on the complete 
words in (he legend, but proceed to tbe initials or abbre¬ 
viations. 

In pointing out several letters which are differently 
represented by tbe before-mentioned decypbcrers, I may 
here observe, that allowance must be made for those who 
made their translations from the print, either in Alencs- 
trier’s History of Lyons, or from that in the Memoir of 
Dr. Carmoly; both prints 1 do not consider exact copies 
from the original, as I shall presently Lave the honour of 
showing.’ 

The method I adopted to find the words for these abbre¬ 
viations was simply, in tbe first place, to search for such 


n's nn'Vo) S'? iSpjj; |n wn 'cjpp* ® 

onn^ 31; i?'n nSyn ufe *iiD^ 

(K"p nn'^D) n^oi 3lo 1 nns >3 rhjci 

7 Mr. Williams kindly favoured me with a print of the medal, 
for Nvhich I beg to offer him my best thanks. 
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words as would corre.spond with the nature of the legend 
in general; and, secondly, to find some sentence to indicate 
the name of the maker of the medal; for, I took it for 
granted, that the author of the inscription had nothing to 
do with the making of the figure, or the Latin and Greek 
inscriptions. 

Having previously established that the legend referred to 
the redemption of Israel, as prayed for by I 

searched for words in connection with Uiut subject, and 
came to the following result: 

liet us take the first eight letters which follow the word 
rha\, and for our better comprehension, place under each 

of them a number, thus :—PI H'J '*1. 

8.7.6.5.4.3.2.1 

Dr. Cannoly takes them as initials of names belonging to 
some of the former members of the Hebrew community at 
Lyons. Dr. Zunz is of opinion, that they might be abbre¬ 
viations of words contained in the daily prayers. He takes 
six letters of the first line, together with the two letters 
of the vertical line under the and reads them, as stated 
before:— 

npiEi^' D'ljp misi Dnori Sdu upe^' 

*'And the shield of our salvation bestowing gracious favours 
and redeeming the humble, causing salvation to spring forth.* 

The letters marked with the numbers 7 and 8 he takes 
for one letter, the ; which, he says, is an abbreviation of 
the word “ my name,” referring to the name of 
to be seen immediately under it. 

My humble opinion is, to take the No. 1, the letter *[, as 
an abbreviation of the word ; No. 2, the letter for 
'npnS No. 3, the letter J, for 'SvS‘U; No. 4. the letter H, 
for 'Hj No. 6, Uie letter 1, for No.C, the letter p. 

No.7, the letterp, for TSp; and No.8, the letter'. 
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for D’lp'these words, when read in succession, form the 
twenty-fifth verse of the ninetceutii chapter of Job;— 

'n 'nyT oki 

I know if, my Redeemer Hveth, the last mortal will con¬ 
firm it.* and are remarkably connected with the words of 

S'mx "inns and ypn alluding 

to the hope of a redemption- 

I am, moreover, inclined to think, that the contents of 
four verses preceding the twenty-fifth have given the idea of 
perpetuating the belief in a sure and speedy re{lemption on 
metal. 

“ Why do ye persecute me as God, and arc not satisfied 
with my flesh? O that my words were now written! 
O that they were engraved in a book ! That they were 
graven in the rock for ever with an iron pen and lead.* 

i3x in; 'a : 'Jsnnn mh 

nnfivi : ^ipn'j ^505 [n; 'p pinan 

pnxn; -lisp -ly*? 

The individual who caused the medal to be struck, 
llioiigbt (he case of his bretliren, to a certain degree, similar 
to that of Job. The enemies of the Jews probably said 
unto them, The troubles and persecutions which embitter 
your life are a xvell deserved chastisement for your iniquities, 
God has now forsaken you,* and other similar expressions. 
The words in the inscription remind us to answer these 
remonstrances in words similar to those of Job : " True, 
our sins are great, yet we have never denied Divine justice. 
His punishment we have well deserved ; but nevertheles.s 
our hope is not gone; on the contrary, I know that my 
redeemer liveth, the last mortal will confirm it.* 

The next nine letters appear, to me, to represent abbre- 
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viatioiis of words which give the name of the person who 
made the medal. Six of these letters which are opposite 
to the eyes and nose of the figure (y'n n*D *'&), I rend for 
V3yh ni'rb nCS'yb, the translation of which is, “ The 
work of my hand, the writing of the humble.” The three 
remaining letters, immediately under the tied-up hair, were 
taken by Menestrier, Carmoly, Levy, Liiwisohn and Zunz for 
one word, “Ethiopia'*; I take them for an abbrevia* 
tion of three words. Having the medal before me, I can 
di.stinctly see that the second letter is not a ) but 'I, similar 
in form to that in the word of the legend. I also 

notice three dots over the tiiree letters, which confirm me 
in my belief of their being abbreviations; and for these 
reasons I am led to consider the three letters to represent 
the three words "the respected R. ShabtAi,** 

possibly a relative of Eliahu Deer. 

The two letters opposite to fenb are [3, "son,” the two 
letters in front of the head, and the three letters behind, 
make U»c word [*^'33. Taking now the nine letters to¬ 
gether with the insertion of the words |3 |'tt'33, we shall 
have the following legend: ptD'33 V3yn HS'HSHB'yD 
'n3CI^ '3"1 ni33 |3 " The work of my hand, the writing of 
my hand, the humble Benjamin, the son of the re.spected 
R. Shabta” 

I have taken the letters yTl as an abbreviation of the 
word V3yn, and not 'JJin, for two reasons; the first is, 
because the Jews in general are not in (be habit of prefixing 
that attribute of ino<lesty to their names; they generally 
use the wortl "the young,” or [&pn "the little.” 

The Caraites and the present Samaritans only, who adopted 
this custom from the Arabs, prefix to their signature the 
word .jLill Elfakeer, **the poor”; and the second reason 
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is, because I believe V3jn to have been the name of the 
family from which he descended. 

There was, among the Jewish physicians in Italy, as 
recorded by Dr. Carmoly in his Historie des Mddecins 
Juifs, a family of the name of “the humble," in Italian, 
“ dei piatelli." The most distinguished of them were Ben¬ 
jamin Rofe and Abraham Rof^, who lived during the time of 
Pope Innocent the Third. Their descendants were all men 
of great distinction, having written several works of great 
literary value. The names of Jehuda Yadleli, the son of 
Denjaiiiin H6imHv VjyH; his two brothers, Zidkeytlh and 
Yekutiel; Benjamin and Zidkeyali, the sons of Abraham the 
physician} are well known. 

The autlior of the book, Shcebooley Hnlckct, mentions 
the name of Yehuda Yatileh the son of Benjamin Uctintiv 
(Vjyn) as having written valuable commentaries on a work 
called Htilfikhot Alfilsee. Zidkeyuh the younger brother 
of Yehooda is quoted with much praise by the same 
author. Yekutiel's son was the author of an excellent 
work on morals, entitled Mtlalot Hfimidot Benjamin, the 
son of Abraham, the physician, left several works of his 
composition, one of which, entitled " The fourteen gates,” 
is deposited in the Biblioth^que Itiip^riale of Pari.s, Ponds 
Sorbonnc, No. 246. ZidkejAh, tlie ytmngcr brother of 
Benjamin, and disciple of Yehooda Yaale, is the auUior of 
the above-named Shcebooley Hal^k6t. 

A descendant of this family was the pious physician 
Meuakhem (V^yi Aiiav, who lived in Rome, and died there, 
renowned for his great learning and piety. 

Dr. Zunz, in bis Analecten, published in Geiger’s Zeit- 
schrift, mentions the family of Antlvim, very fre¬ 

quently. In describing Jechiel Cinijim ben Jacob, of 
Bethel, he says, that individual wrote a work for a member 
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of the family dei Fiatelli, io the year 1446, and was instru. 
mental in procuring a copy of the two 6rst boohs of 
Avicenna's Canon for Elia Be^ (Fopte) ben Sabtai* He 
also mentions Joab ben Baruch, as belonging to the family 
of the Anavim 

The celebrated poet, Emanuel Romi ben Shelomo, the 
contemporary of the Italian Fra Guittonc of Arezzo, in 
tiescribing, in bis poetic vision, his visit to Paradise, 
gives the names of several members of the Anavim family 
whom be had seen there. 

" On leaving the place assigned for the punishment of the 
transgressors.* said he, ''where our thoughts,from what we 
had seen there, had become nearly confused, our mind 
extended its wings and took a flight towards Eden, the 
place assigned for reward to those who acted in conformity 
with the will of the Creator; we directed our coarse towards 
the ladder, the foot of which is fixed on earth> but the tup 
reachelh heaven. On our reaching that celestial abode, we 
met there my lord and preceptor R. Benjamin, who 
instructed me in the law when I was young; R. Zidkeyilhoo, 
the Anav, VJ3^n, and his tliree sons, the pre-eminently pious 
physician, R. Menakhem, the righteous R. Yitzkhfik, the 
physician, and his son, R. Benjamin.* 

Believing, then, that Uie maker of this medal wa.s a de- 
scendant of the family D'liy “the humble or meek,* in 
Iltiliaii “Dei piatelli,* or, as expressed in Hebrew words, by 
Burtolocci, 1 read the abbreviation of yn for 

vjyn, and not 'jyn. 

By adopting this mode of reading, 1 arrive at the conclu¬ 
sion, that the Latin word “ umilitas,* and the Greek word, 
T.Wo/Mxriv, are merely translations of the word VJyn, and 
indicate nothing more than the name of the distinguished 
/hniily frotn whom the maker descended. 
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We now come to the last six letters, which appear to 
come out of the mouth of the figure. 1 am inclined tu 
think that the maker of the medal, having seen the design 
of bis work complete, thought proper to render thanks to 
the everlasting Being for his success, as was customary with 
the Jews to do on completing a work, and which may still 
be seen on the last page in many printed books. The usual 
form is expressed in the following six letters, 
which are abbreviations of the words 

dSij) ah 

and signify "Ended and completed; praise to God, the 
Creator of the universe!* 

The letters on the medal are VH N' B', 1 read them 
as abbreviations of the words 

D'p'i' 'n nSnh px naE' 

and which may be rendered by " 1 give praise and glory to 
the living and everlasting God.” 

Having, as 1 venture to hope, satisfactorily decypbercd 
the legend on the obverse, we shall now turn our attention 
to the Latin inscription on the reverse. 

There we 6nd various points which require great coiisi* 
deration. The Latin words post tenebras spero lucem,” 
have been taken by Dr. Carmoly to be the last portion of 
Job xvii. 13, according to the translation of the Yulgata. 
This is, so far, quite correct; but may we not ask, how is it 
that a Jew, who is supposed to have been the author of the 
inscription, should have departed from the plain sense of 
the Hebrew text 'ISD "^IX, which is, “ Light is 
near unto me in consequence of the darkness,”* and adopt, 
in preference, the translation of the Yulgata? 

* Job ia describiog the troubles which befell him, saying. 'HOI 
'13^ )pri3, complained of their preventing him from sleeping 
at night; IJS'n ’3BD 3np lOK?* OvS rh'h “They make nidjt 
into day, light to be near in consequence of darkness (trouble). 
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Another point of coninderation is, to what particular date 
do the letters D.III.M. refer, so as to justify the Jews in 
their belief that the time of redemption was near at hand; 
and, if referring to the Christian era, might we not reason¬ 
ably ask, what object could the Jewish author have had in 
view, by commemorating his pious exhortations, apparently 
directed to bis brethren in faith alone, according to the 
Christian) in preference to the Jewish era? 

To answer these questions we must again unfold the book 
of history; bnt to find the exact page therein for oar infor¬ 
mation, we must first decide the exact meaning of the 
letters D.m.M. 

As most of the learned members of this Society unani¬ 
mously agree to consider the end of the fiAeenth century, or 
even the beginning of the sixteenth century, as the proper 
period in which to place the striking of this medal, 1 feel 
inclined to adopt the opinion of Mr. Bergne, who, on seeing 
it, at once remarked, that the irregular position of the letters 
D.III.XI., would not prevent the reading of them in the same 
manner as if they had been written M.O.III. He pointed 
out a considerable number of instances given in Van Loon's 
Histoire Metallique des Pays Bas, voL i., p. 121, and 1 
entertain no doubt of the correctness of his views, this 
being frequently the case in Hebrew, Arabic, Turkish, and 
Persian dates. But as the instances quoted by Mr. Bergne 
refer to letters selected from whole words, we must, for this 
reasou, also in the medal before us seek the words which 
the author may have had in view in placing the numeral 
letters in this unusual order, otherwise we might not be 
justified in adopting Mr. Bergne's opinion 

31y humble opinion is, that the author of the legend 
intended to introduce the initials of an additional sentence, 
bearing uii the subject of redemption, and by doing so he 
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gained two objects, which, as I shall show afterwards, he 
had much at heart, viz., to exhort the Jews to remain firm 
in their belief of a speedy redemption, and to point out a 
fixed date for the appearance of the Messiah to the 
Christians. 

I take the letter M. to represent the Hebrew "0, which I 
consider to have been intended as an abbreviation of tlie 
word the III., for the Hebrew 'i, an abbreviation of 

the word 13^X3; and the D., for the Hebrew letter an 
abbreviation of the ineffable name of the Tetragrammaton. 
The three words together) then, I read either from the left to 
the right, or from the right to the left, and the sense of them 
in either way, would he, * The Eternal Being is our Re¬ 
deemer from ever since.” 

Having now ascertained the year 1503 to have been the 
period when the medal was struck, we shall, on referring to 
history, find two extraordinary events recorded, which will 
serve us fully to shed an entirely new light on the subject of 
our enquiry. 

The first of these was the preservation of the Talmud, a 
work containing all the authenticated traditional explaua- 
tions to the law, which an apostate from the Jewish religion, 
a man of the name of Pfefiercom, wanted, hy bis influence 
with the Pope, to have consigned to the flames. 

Most extraordinarily the work was saved by the exertions 
of a man who was the chief of the Christian learned theolo¬ 
gians of his time. Dr. Jobannis Reuchlin wrote a defence 
of the Talmud in Hebrew, which was published for the first 
time, from the original manuscript, in O.PriedlaDder’s Ber- 
trage zur Reformations Gescbicbte, Berlin, 1837, and trans¬ 
lated by the writer of this into English, in his Appen¬ 
dix to Levinsohn’s Efif^s Dammin, London, 1841. 

Considering the innumerable sacrifices which the Jews 
have always made of their lives aud property, only to 
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remain tnie to their religion, we may easily jadge to what 
extent their hope in the special protection of the Oinnipo- 
tent roost have been re-kindled within their bosoms, on 
seeing, in an age of hatred and persecution, as the fifteenth 
century was, a man difiering from them in faith, rise and 
defend that book, elucidating the principles of the religion, 
for which they had made so many sacrihces. 

The second extraordinary event, was the appearance of 
an individoal, who, by his exhortations, prepared both Jews 
and Christians for the arrival of the Messiah. As this dis¬ 
closure refers to the roost important point in our investiga¬ 
tion, I shall give an exact translation, of the accounts 
relating to that subject, as given in the works Em^k Hfiba- 
kh& p&y by R. Joseph Hacohen, and Tzf^mdkh David 
Tn ni3X by R. David Gans. 

Referring to the year 1496, which gave him birth, tlie 
author of the Emek Ilubiikbi says, “About that time there 
rose in Jstria, near Venice, a German Jew of the name of 
Xieinlein; he was a foolish prophet, a madman, who pro¬ 
fessed to be gifted with inspiration. Many Jews flocked 
around him, and believed him to be a real prophet; 'God,* 
said they,' has sent him to become a ruler in Israel, for the 
purpose of gathering the dispersed sons of Judah from the 
four cardinal points of the earth.** Even men of learning, 
said the author, followed him. They proclaimed fasts, 
girded sackcloth round their loins, and with feelings of deep 
contrition they left their wicked paths to turn unto God. 
“Our salvation,* tliey said, “is nigh to come, and the 
Eternal, in proper season (which they believed then to be), 
will hasten our redemption to take place.* 

The author of the Tzcm;(kh David describes that event 
as follows:—“In the year 6260—1600,“ Rabbi Ijemlein 

• According to the author of the nVapn n^c6u', this year was 
I'uJlud nSliynn rut?', the year of pciiitvoce. 
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announced tbc arrival of the Messiah. His words were 
believed among Israelites, and even among non>Israe1ites he 
caused great sensation, and many Christians believed in his 
predictions.® My grandfather, R. Seligmann Gans," says 
the author. “ was so firm in bis belief, that he actually broke 
up his oven, which he solely used for the baking of Passover 
biscuits, because Lemlein assured him he would bake them 
next year in Jerusalem.* The author furtlier states, that he 
had beard bis own preceptor, R. Eliezer Treves, the Chief 
Rabbi of Frankfort on the Maine, saying,“The predictions 
were not without foundation, but owing to the sins of Israel 
the arrival of the Messiah has not taken place. 

Basnage and Wolf also give an account of Lemlein, but 
they give bis name incorrectly as David Lemlein, his name 
was Asher. They Lave no doubt confused it with that of 
David Reubeni, the associate of Shelomo Molkho. 

Basnage remarks, that Lemlein having soon become 
aware of his having prefixed too short a time for his 
prophecies, published that the people's sins had retarded the 
appearance of the Deliverer, and the nation celebrated a 
solemn fast to appease God, and to hasten the deliverance, 
which did not come. 

From the above historical statements, it becomes evident 
(hat the end of the fifteenth century was the exact period in 
which many Jews and Christians in Germany and Italy 
looked out for the arrival of the Messiah. The words 
S'niN "inns “I hope for Thy redemption,” in the Hebrew 
legend are thus fully explained. The date, 1503, no doubt 
refers to the year in which the deliverance from trouble and 


nwtan ^53*1 on mvi n'c^D ni <*3 hy itrao -’n • 

D 3 Dno h^pn •'n OMan pa 03 vai^ aa'oxn Ssx” 
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persecution was to have taken place, as indicated by the 
connexion in which the letters D.III.M. appear to have with 
the Latin words "dies oltimus.” 

The Latin inscription together with the Christian era were 
introduced to make the object of the medal better known to 
the Christians, of whom, as .stated before, many were his 
zealous adherents. For the same reason, the translation of 
the Yulgata has been introduced in preference to any other, 
the latter being considered by the Christians the most au¬ 
thentic. Possibly the author of tlie Latin iuscription, may 
have intended to convey to tlie non-Israelite followers of 
Lcmlein, some idea of what is contained in the kabbalistic 
portion of the Hebrew legend, where the word 
expre-sses that phase of the first act of the creation, in 
which the spiritual world was called into existence, known 
by the word "lIN “light” tliat came after * darkness " 

The figure on the medal has been introduced merely to 
evade every suspicion that could have been cast on them for 
striking a medal commemorating views and hopes, un¬ 
doubtedly not shared by the government of that time. 

For the same reason, names of individuals were intro¬ 
duced who did not exist at the time of the making of the 
medal, but in all probability referred to certain parties best 
known to those initiated in the secret designs of Asher 
Lemlein, and the irregular order of the letters indicating the 
date, had in addition to the reasons stated, also another; 
the fear of being detected by the authorities. 

It remains, at present only to add another remark to the 
name of 'OH vX. The author of the Hebrew legend, 1 
said before, referred to '^065^' “12 who composed sup¬ 
plicatory prayers, the contents of which ore similar to that 
of the legend. Now, as it has been ascertained that Asher 
Leinlein was the individual whose appearance the medal 
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was intended to commemorate, it may be interesting 
to find in the words 'S(i^ the initials of 

'2Sn '"Iin' I'Ssy? Asher Lemlein, a Roman Jew, and 
which may perhaps have been also a reason for introducing 
that name in the legend. 

The word 'Dll might be taken as a term, not only refer* 
ring to a native of Rome, but also to a person coming from 
a province belonging to the ancient Roman Empire, which 
included Istria, near Venice; the meaning of Ronii, for 
the Roman Empire, is given in the frequent expressions of 
'Dmi 'Dn and JD'm 'Dll by the authors of nin'*?D. 

The result of my researches, then, is, that the medal in 
question had nothing to do with £x>uis le Debonnaire, with 
the Jews of Lyons, or with astrology. It was intended to 
commemorate the predictions of Asher Letnlein respecting 
the arrival of the Messiah in the year 1503, as expected by 
many Jews and Christians at that time. 

The following is the complete Hebrew legend, with the 
translation thereof;— 

TTjn" hy any wy pna* 'n'" nnm' 
nnimy pnnxr yprc piS" inx" wy nym' 
nSyxV' cdiej^y 'on' 'Vx' 
: rhuc an' ntr 

'T nB'j?o : Dip' nsy jnnxi 'n 'Sxu 'njri' '3xi 
inx t'nDB' ''m tidd p ]'do 3 vjyn nD'ns 

D'pi 'n SxS» nWi 

“By the decree of Him who is the guide (of the universe), 
blessed be He! By His eternal will. 

“When all justice cea.<ed, and consideration failed, I beheld 
the length of that period reaching the appointed end uf 
exile (and no redemption had yet taken place), but on re- 
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fleeting on the ways of Providenco as taagbt by Eli Romi 
(I perceived),that He caased the spiritual traces of them yet 
to remain, and I rejoiced. 

fully hope iu Tby redemption, O Eternal! omnipotent 
God, who art great and forgiving. I know it; my Re¬ 
deemer livetl), the last on earth will confirm it. 

*‘Tbe work of my hand, the writing of Benjamin^ the son 
of R. Shiibtdi, of the Andvim family. 

“Praise and glory I render to the living and everlasting 
God.* 


By an oversight, three signs of abbreviation were omitted 
in the engraving; tlie origioal has those signs on the first letter of 
each word, so as to make up the Aerostieon. 
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